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Trade Promotion 
To Be Aided by 
Regional Offices 


Department of Commerce 


Announces Expansion 
of Service to In; 
dustry. 


Managers Appointed 
To Serve Five Areas 


sfep in Carrying Out Pro- 
gram Authorized at the 
Last Session of 
Congress. 


Expansion of the foreign trade service 
of the United States, with the opening of 
five additional regional offices in various 
sections of the United States to serve 
areas in which they are located and ap- 
pointment of managers to assume charge, 
was announced by the Department of 
Commerce in a_ statement issued on 
June 28. 

Opening of the new offices is declared 
to be a step in carrying out the expan- 
sion program authorized by the last Con- 
gress. 

The five offices will be opened on July 
1, with location, area to be served and 
manager, announced as follows: Los 
Angeles, Calif., to serve Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, James H. Smiley, of 
Haverhill, Mass.; Wilmington, Del., to 
serve Delaware, John H. Farrell, of 
Troy, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va., to serve West 
Virginia, Virginia and the eastern sec- 
tion of North Carolina, Sherman R. Pea- 
body, of Rochester, N. Y.; Jacksonville, 
Fla., to serve the State of Florida, Wal- 
ter N. Pearce, of Washington, D. C., and 
Mobile, Ala., to serve the State of Ala- 
bama, Lawrence M. James, until recently 
attached to the commercial office at 
Lima, Petu, 

Statements in regard to each office 
‘were issued by the Atcing Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

mrce, O. P. Hopkins. 

The full text of the statements follow: 

The statement relative to Mr. Smiley’s 
appointment follows: 

“Mr. Smiley is believed to be especially 
qualified for his new assignment. He 
has been associated with the foreign- 
trade work of the Commerce Department 
since 1921 when he entered the Govern- 
ment service as a commercial agent in 
the Boston office, later being transferred 
to Philadelphia. In 1924 he was pro- 
moted to assistant trade commissioner 
and sent to Shanghai, China, to conduct 
economic investigations in that country. 
After two years service in the Far East 
Mr. Smiley was recalled to Washington 
and made assistant chief of the Foreign 
Service Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

“The opening of a branch office at 
Los Angeles is part of the expansion pro- 
gram of the Commerce ,Department’s 
foreign-trade promotive service author- 
ized by the last Congress. It will serve 
as a foreign-trade service station for 
Southern California and Arizona, provid- 
ing timely and practical information to 
exporters, bankers and trade and farm 
associations on the trade of the world 
in the chief commodities of those areas 
as reported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s representatives abroad. Included 
in this information service will be specific 
sales opportunities, advice on packing, 
names of desirable agents, economical 
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Decreases in Nevada 


The Department of Commerce on 
June 28 announced that, according 
to the returns received, there were 
1,228 marriages performed in 
Nevada during the year 1926, as 
compared with 1,122 in 1925, rep- 
resenting an increase of 106, or 
9.4 per cent. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

During the year 1926 there were 
1,021 divorces granted in the state, 
as compared with 1,082 in 1925, 
representing a decrease of 61, or 
5.6 per cent. There were 20 mar- 
riages annulled in 1926. 

The population of Nevada at the 
time of the census in 1920 was 77,- 
407, and since this figure repre- 
sented a decrease, as compared 
with 1910, no estimates have been 
made for subsequent years. On 
the basis of the 1920 census fig- 
ures for population, the number of 
marriages in Nevada per 1,000 of 
the population was 15.9 in 1926 as 
against 14.5 in 1925; and the num- 
ber of divorces per 1,000 of thé 
population was 13.19 in 1926 as 
against 13.98 in 1925. 

The number of marriages per- 
formed and the number of divorces 
granted were reported by the 
County Clerk of each county. The 
figures for 1926 are preliminary 
and subject to correction. 


Expansion of Market 
Service to Dairying 


Industry Is Planned 


Department of Agriculture 
Outlines Program for 
Continuing Devel- 
opment. 


Expansion of the services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding the 
dairy industry is to be effected soon, ac- 
cording to.a statement just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now serves the 
dairy industry with market news offices 
in 36 cities; estimates on dairy cows 
and milk products; foreign trade news; 
cold storage reports on dairy products; 
estimates of butter production; dairy 
farm production surveys; dairy situa- 
tion reports monthly; dairy outlook 
reports annually; standards and _ in- 
spection for buttter and cheese; and re- 
ports on cooperative marketing of dairy 
products. The present program calls 
for continued development of the services, 
expansion of market news services, com- 
pilation of detailed price and market 
cost analyses, and of monthly estimates 
of milk production. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Greater assistance to dairy farmers 
to help solve marketing problems in 
meeting consumer demand is being de- 
veloped by the Bureau,of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Methods are being worked 
out for making monthly estimates of 
milk production, the expansion of mar- 
ket news services, and the compilation 
of detailed price and market cost analy- 
ses. 

Estimate of Production. 

The bureau has been trying for many 
years to develop a method of estimat- 
ing milk production. Most of the ma- 
terial gathered by the latest method 
tried is still in the raw state, although 
for a few States some analyses have 
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Board Named to Select 
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NuiiBer of Ditabices’ | Goodyear Offer 


Is Favored for 


Navy Dirigible| 


De- 
sign Recommends Con- 
struction According to 


Winning Plan. 


| Assistant Secretarv 


Approves Findings | 


Estimated Cost Is $4,000,000; 
Two and Half Times 


Size of the “Los 
Angeles.” 


Recommendations to the Department | 


of the Navy that a contract be awarded 
to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany for the construction of a new diri- 
gible, two and one-half times the size of 


the “Los Angeles,” to cost approximately | 


$4,000,000, have been made by the Navy 
Board named to select a design, the De- 
partment announced on June 28. 

’ The design submitted by the Goodyear 
Company was selected by the Board as 
the winner in the competition for a model 
for the construction of a 6,500,000 cubic 
foot capacity airship. 

The announcement by the Department 
was made following a report by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, Edward P. Warner, to the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, out- | 


lining the report of the Board and ap- 
proving the findings. 

The airship suggested by the Good- 
year Company would be capable of car- 
rying five airplanes and equipped with 
engines sufficient to drive it at a speed 
of 80 miles per hour. It would be 780 
feet long and 135 feet in diameter; the 
primary use would be to operate with 
the fleet. 

Total of 37 Designs. 

Thirty-seven ideas and designs were 
submitted to the Board, which was 
headed by the Chief of Naval Aeronau- 
tics, Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, as 
senior member. Many of the designs, 
however, were construed by the Board 
as merely “ideas.” 

The first prize, under the terms of the 
contest, was for $50,000 to be awarded 
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Freight Traffic Rose 
For First Quarter 


Gain of 5.68 Per Cent Over | 
1926 Noted on Railways 
of Class I. 


Freight traffic handled by Class I rail- 
roads increased 5.68 per cent during the 
first quarter of the current calendar 
year, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s summary of freight 
commodity statistics issued on June 28. 
The total freight carried by these roads 
amounted to 567,511,013 tons. 

It was shown that the greatest in- 
crease came from the products of mines 
the tonnage of which increased 11.68 per 
cent over the amount carried during the 
same quarter of 1926. The largest de- 
crease was in the tonnage of forest 
products, which declined 4.15 per cent. 

The number of tons of freight orig- 
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Treasury Register | Radio Beacon Stati Stations one-Erected to Guide 
Army Airplane on F light to Hawaii 


a» 
Secretary Mellon Says Mr. H. V. 
Speelmap Will Retire 
About Aug. I. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapin City, S. D., 
June 28.—The Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders, today announced 
that President Coolidge had appointed 
Walter O. Woods, of Kansas, as Register 
of the Treasury. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, said orally, with ref- 
erence to the appointment of Mr. Woods 
that H. V. Speelman, present register, 
previously had discussed with officials 
of the Department of the Treasury his 
intention to resign, but that no definite 
date had been set. It was Mr. Mel- 
lon’s understanding, however, that Mr 
Spellman had planned to retire either 
on August 1 or at alate immediately 
thereafter. 

Mr. Mellon explained that the an- 
nouncement appeared to have been pre- 
mature for it had been the desire of the 
Department for Mr. Speelman to an- 
nounce his resignation when thought 
proper. The present arrangement is for 
Mr. Speelman to retire and Mr. Woods 
to take over the duties as Register of 
the Treasury August 1. 

Mr. Woods has served in the Treasury 
about four years. He has been detailed 
to the War Loan staff which is a part 


of the staff of the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, 
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Powerful Beams Designed to Keep Aviators on a_ Direct 
Course Toward Destination. 


Two powerful radio peacon stations, 
one at Crissy Field, San Francisco, Calif., 
and the other at Paia, on the Isiand of 
Maui in the center of the Hawaiian 
group, were erected by the Army ex- 
pressly to aid in airplane flights from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, the Depart- 
ment of War announced, June 28. 

Tests of the beacons, designed to guide 
the Army planes on a direct course, have 
proved successful, the statement said. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The two powerful radio beacon sta- 
tions which were built to guide Lieuten- 
ants Hegenberger and Maitland on their 
flight to the Hawaiian Islands were con- 
structed at the Signal Corps Aircraft 
Radio Laboratory at the Air Corps Ma- 
terial Division, Dayton, Ohio, in record 
time. The powerful 5 KW spark sets 
were shipped by express from New York, 
converted to the latest type of air-cooled 
vacuum tube design, tested and shipped 
by express to San Francisco and Hawaii 
in one month’s time. 

Tests of the beacon to guide the giant 
| three-engine transport have been con- 
ducted and signals from United States 


located on the Island of Maui in the cen- | 


ter of the Hawaiian Graqup. 

The two stations will be started at the 
commencement of the flight. The plane 
will carry two of the latest type of Sig- 
nal Corps receivers. One an eight-tube 
superhetrodyne and the other a new 
four-tube circuit embodying the latest 
improvement in selectivity and radio fre- 
quency amplification. 


All of the equipment for obtaining di- | 
associated | 


rectional characteristics is 
with the transmitter at the ground sta- 
tion, so that no special equipment is re- 
quired for the reception of the beacon 
signals other than the standard aircraft 
receiver, which is a part of the radio 
equipment used for two-way communica- 
tion between aircraft or between aircraft 
and ground stations. 

During the World War radio was used 
to some extent for aiding aerial navi- 


gation by both the Allies and the Ger- | 
| mans. 


The former used loops for re- 
ceiving on the large type airplanes. Two 
methods of loop receptions were used. 
One made us? of a rotating coil mounted 


| inside the fuselage, and signals were 


station, which will be located in Crissy | 


Field, San Francisco, Calif., 


have been | 


clearly heard at the Hawaiian station, | 


picked up from known ground transmit- 
ting stations. The bearings of these 
stations were recorded and the approxi- 
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F ederal Scientists. hiieietied.. 
In Observations of Sun Eclipse 


Unofficial Expeditions of Americans 
rope Will Collect. Data on Event. 


Scientific interest is expressed, al 


taking no part officially in plans for ob- 
servation of the total eclipse of the sun 
on Wednesday, June 29, invisible in this 
country, but visible in England, Norway, 
Sweden and certain other places, the Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Observatory, 
Captain Edwin T. Pollock, stated orally 
on June 28. 

The Observatory, which has jurisdic- 





| 
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| “Last 
| 
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tion over astronomical work of the Gov- 
ernment. has not sent an, expedition to 
observe the eclipse, he said, for three 
reasons. (1) That the results desired by 
the Naval Observatory for the work in 
astronomy of position cannot be ob- 
tained in the short period of totality—27 
seconds; (2) that the Naval Observatory 
is so small and there is so much work on 
hand now to be done that the expedition 
is not advisable; arid (3) that no money 
was asked of Congress for the purpose 
and. none was appropriated by Congress 
for the expense of observing the eclipse, 
for the foregoing reasons. 
Supplementing the second reason, he 
| said that even the results of the Observ- 
atory’s expedition to observe the eclipse 


Conservation Policy 
Is Urged to Protect 


Resources of Nation | 


| to the conference at ‘Geneva looking to 


velopment of Markets at 
Home Is of More Value 
Than Aiding Europe. 


Markets can be built up a home of far | 


more value to American farmers than 
the fugitive markets abroad, in the opin- 
ion of Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, announced in address- 
ing the Internationa: “Advertising Asso- 
ciation at its twenty-third annual con- 
vention at Denver, Colo., on June 28. The 
depletion of oil, timber, coal, waterpower, 
| waterways and other national resources, 
Senator Borah declared, are matters of 
grave concern. 

He said that under the present policies 
of Europe, cancellations of world war 


stead of serving in reconstruction, are 
helping, not the people of Europe, but 
the warmakers of Europe. He said the 
| break between Britain and Russia, the 
Russian Ministers’ assassination in Po- 
land, and executions in Russia, have made 
Europe , “mentally and spiritually an 
armed camp.’ 


September 





the Federal Oil 


Board filed a report designed to give the | eq 
— , r . | to manufacture of fertilizer 


facts touching the oil situation in this 
country,” Mr. Borah said. “Among other. 
| things found in this report is the start- 
ling statemen: that the known oil fileds 
of the United States hold oil sufficient to 
supply this country for six years and 
| probably no longer. The United States 
Geological Survey reports tend to sup- 
port this statement. Let us multiply 6 by 
3 by 5 and still it is an alarming propo- 
sition, and full of isgnificance. 

“As the world is now organized, oil is 
an essential element of national power, 
an indispensable factor in national secur- 
ity. Without oil in these days a nation 
| faces economic vassalage. 

“As a distinguished foreign diplomat 
said in 1919: ‘Who has oil has em- 
pire. . Control of the ocean by 
heavy oils, control of the air by highly 
refined oils, and of the land by petrol and 
illuminatiifg oils. 
through the financial power attaching to 





a substance more precious, more pene- | 


trating, more influential in the world 
than gold itself.’ 
Government Asked to Assist. 
“Nevertheless, what is being done to 
conserve through 
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though the United States Government is } ; 
{ cussed.” 





debts and loans to debtor nations, in- | 





| the new Congress. 


| Shoals. 
i 2 sat 


Empire of the world | 





| Ford offer. 
; manufacture fertilizer but also to get 
| rid of 
sonal fortune back of the offer. 

we hear a good deal of the fact that 


| saw 
| drawn his offer. 


to Eu- 


at Sumatra, in January, 1926, have 


yet been completely written up and “dis- 
Officials of other scientific offices of 
the Government expressed interest in the 


eclipse, although not taking any official | 
' action in connection with it. 


The Chief of the Weather 
Charles F. Marvin, stated orally that 
“the fact that the moon, 240,000 miles 


from the earth, comes between the earth | 


which is 93,000,000 miles 
from the earth, simply means that the 
moon intercepts a little of the 
which otherwise the earth would 
from the sun.” 

“The effect,” he said, 
heat on the climate is lost in the multi- 


and the sun, 


plicity of changes in temperature, pres- | 
isure and other weather conditions.” | 
He added that he could readily under- 

stand that the people who are waiting in | 
the regions of totality of the eclipse are | 
vitally interested in the weather condi- | 


tions that might shut off the visibility 


| of the brief totality. 


work 
said 


“The Naval Observatory’s 
primarily astronomy or position,” 
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President Expresses Trust 
In Naval Arms Delegation 


a 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip Cry, S. D., | 


June 28.—President Coolidge has every 
confidence in the American delegation 
in naval armaments, 


further reduction 


| it was stated orally in his behalf to- 
Senator Borah Declares De- | 


day. 

Any statements concerning the Amer- 
ican position must come from the dele- 
gation, it was said, as the President does 
not want to comment on the Geneva dis- 
cussions. He féels that any informal | 
statement from him might be transmit- 
ted to Europe and misinterpreted, to the 
detriment of proceedings. 

The Executive, it was said, sees no 
reason now to expect that either the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
or the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 
D. Wilbur, will come here to discuss the 
naval conference devetopmeénts. 


rr 


Muscle Shoals Offer 
Sought by Committee 


Representative James Says 
Government Ownership 
May Be Considered. 


While ready to consider any preposal 


| for operation of the government plant 


at Muscle Shoals on “the Tennessee 
River that meets the requirements as 
and ni- 
Committee on Mili- 
unless there is a satisfac- 


trates, the House 
tary Affairs, 


| tory offer by December next, will take 
| up the question of government opera- 


tion there, Representative James (Rep.) 
of Hancéck, Mich., points out in an 
oral statement he has just made. Mr. 


| James was in charge of the Committee’s 


bills on the floor of the House during 


| last session, and is already planning for 


the committee’s legislative calendar for 
Mr. James made this 
oral statement: 

I have always been in favor of pri- 
vate ownership and operation of Muscle 

The last session of Congress 
as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee in charge of this matter sometimes 
from 10 in the morning until 12 at 


| night, having been on this subject of 


Muscle Shoals since 1923. 

In 1916, when we passed the National 
Defense Act, Congress in its wisdom de- 
cided that Muscle Shoals should be used 
for fertilizer in time of peace and am- 
munition in time of war, and that is 
what we want now. We were willing 


; to give and have been willing to give, 


sane use this vital ele- | and are now 


willing to give a good sub- 
stantial subsidy to anybody who goes 
down there.and manufactures fertilizer. 

[ think we had that guarantee in the 
He was bound not only to 
it, and we had his entire per- 
While 


that contract was drown up by an at- 
torney of Mr. Ford, the truth is that 
no attorney representing Mr. Ford ever 
that contract until he had with- 
The gentleman that 
Ford was Mr. Mayo, 


represented Mr. 


| his chief engineer. 


The contract was drawn up by the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office and if 


j any joker was put in it it was put in by 


the Judge Advocate General’s Office. I 
don’t think there was any joker in it. I 
think that contract was drawn up so that 
Henry Ford was bound for a hundred 


| years to manufacture 2,000,000 tons .of 


fertilizer. He withdrew his offer and we 
have never been able to get him to renew 
it because since that time his attorneys 
have looked it over. And we have never 


! been able to get anybody else, even those 
| who said Ford was going to make billions 


have 
but we 


out of that contract, 
offered them the 


although we 
same contract, 
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Georgians May Buy 
Palmetto Shi p Line 


A movement is on foot at Savan- 
nah looking to the purchase of the 
American Palmetto Line from the 
United States Shipping Board -for 
private operation, according to Brig. 
C. Dalton, President of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, who 
has just returned from an inspec- 
tion trip of the southern seaboard. 
The annuuncement was made orally. 
The Palmetto Line is operating 10 
Shipping Board vessels varying in 
tonnage from 7,800 to 8,600 tons 
each, between the ports of Jackson- 
ville, Savannah and Charleston, and 
ports in Belgium, Germany and 
England. 

General Dalton said he observed 
a “very keen community interest” 
in shipping among the people of the 
southern seaboard, particularly at 
Savannah. He also commended the 


Gen. A. 





is ; 


development of port facilities in the 
South, where the work has been 
undertaken by the municipalities 
themselves. Savannah, he said, 
“has developed very wonderfully 
compared with what it had in the 
way of port facilities before the 
war. 


Compilation of Data 
As to Cost of Living 
On Obsolete Basis | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Contemplates Abandon- 
ment of Publication 
of Statistics. 


Despite the fact that “a large num- 
| ber of concerns” base their wages upon 
the cost of living index compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is possible 
that the current semi-annual compila- 
tion now about complete may be the last. 
| This was intimated in a statement issued 
June 28 by the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart. 
Compilation of these-statistics was un- 
| dertaken at the instance of the Shipping 
Board, which desired to use the data in 
connection with wage awards. But ship- 
building, said Mr. Stewart, is now a 
decadent industry and affords no proper 
basis for compilation of cost of living 
figures. 

Either the basis and the method must 
be changed to meet modern conditions, 
he says, or the compilation now being 
made will be the last to be undertaken 
by the Bureau. 


New Survey Needed. 

The full text of Mr. Stewart’s state- 
ment follows: ; 

The field work for the June, 1927, 
issue of cost of living figures is practi- 
cally finished and the report will be 
available at an early date. These fig- 
ures will of course be weighted by the 
family budget survey of 1918. 

The Secretary of Labor in his report 
for 1926 states ‘‘that the standard of 
living of the workers of the United 
States has greatly improved since 1918 
is apparent to every intelligent observ- 
er.” The family budgets which we now 
use for weighting purposes were secured 
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Naval Conference 
Considers Cruisers 


American and Japanese Dele- 
gates Ask Time to Deliber- 
ate Over British Proposals. 


Reports of satisfactory progress by 
the Technical Gommittee in the consid- 
eration of particular types of vessels to 
be excluded from naval limitation, were 
received June 28 at the Department of 

; State from the chairman of the Amer- 

ican Delegation at Geneva, Hugh S. 

Gibson. Mr. Gibson forwarded com- 

muniques issued by the Committee, the 

full text of which follow: 

“Very satisfactory progress was made 
by the Technical Committee today on the 
important question of deciding the par- 
ticular types of vessels of small com- 
batant value that shall be excluded from 

limitation to be agreed upon at the Con- 
ference, 

“The proceedings showed a marked 
desire on the part of the different delega- 
tions to meet each other’s views on the 
various points under discussion. 

British Cruiser Proposals. 

“Meeting this morning, June 28, was 
for the preliminary examination of pro- 
posals relating to the cruiser class of 
vessels. 

“The British proposed that this class 
be divided into two classes—an 8-inch 
cruiser of maximum displacement of 
19,000 tons, and a 6-inch cruiser of max- 
| imum displacement of about 7,500 tons. 

“Both the Japanese and American del- 
egations requested the necessary time 
to examine this proposal in the light of 
the effect it would have on the navies 
of each power concerned during the life 
of the treaty. 

“The Committee will meet again at 
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President 


| Department 


UR. Government is a stake of 


such inestimable value as to 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan, 


President of the United States, 


1857—1861 
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Coolidge Consid- 
Plan 


Govern ment 


ers to Centralize 
Power 


Over Islands. 


Discusses Proposal 


With General Wood 


of Interior Is 

Considered Most Likely 
Agency for the 

Work. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D., 
June 28.—President Coolidge has un- 


| der consideration a proposal to est®b- 





lish a central bureau in which will be 
vested control of all American insular 
possessions, it was announced orally on 
his behalf here today at the temporary 
executive offices. He discussed the mat- 
ter with the governor general of the 
Philippines, Major General . Leonard 
Wood, during the latter’s visit here. 

The idea, it was stated, is not new, 
having been iffeorporated in the pro- 
posed act of Congress which would have 
reorganized the Federal Government. In 
that measure, however, the insular hold- 
ings would have been placed under the 
Department of State, whereas the Pres- 
ident is of the opinion the Department 
of the Interior is best fitted for the re- 
sponsibility. He recalled that at the 
time the then Secretary of State, 
Charles E. Hughes, expressed reluctance 
to assume the responsibility. 

The Department of the Interior, Mr. 
Coolidge feels, is the’ likeliest Federal 
agency for the work because of its han- 
dling in the past of the affairs of the 
Territories and the Indian Reservations 
and its present work in developing great 
tracts of land. 


In expressing his opinion, the Presi- 
dent does not want it construed as any 
criticism of the Army and Navy admin- 
istrations of the various possessions. 
These holdings came to the United States 
as a result of the war with Spain, and it 
was natural, therefore, that civilian gov- 
ernors be appointed from the Army or 
Navy. These semimilitary governments, 
he holds, have been exceedingly success- 
ful. But as the prime function of the 
military establishment is national de- 
fense, he thinks future government of 
the possessions should be vested in a 
nonmilitary branch of the government. 
Carmi Thompson, of Ohio, who re- 
cently inspected the Philippines as per- 
sonal representative of the President, 
submitted a report, it was recalled, which 
included a similar recommendation. This 
report was transmitted to Congress with 
a covering letter from Mr. Coolidge stat- 
ing that it was for the information of 
the Legislative body and that the Presi- 
dent concurred generally in the findings. 
The President, it was said, has not yet 
fully made up his mind what he will 
recommend to Congress in connection 
with the Philippine Islands, but it was 
pointed out that he previously has en- 
dorsed virtually the same step. 
As a result of his recent conference 
with the Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, Major General Leonard Wood, 
President Coolidge is much encouraged 
with conditions in the Islands, it was 
stated orally in his behalf here today. 
The present policy toward the Philip- 
pines will be maintained unaltered, it 
| was stated. 
The general result of this policy, the 
President believes, has been a rather uni- 
form acceptance by the Filipinos of 
American supervision, this acceptance 
having been followed by ,a feeling of 
stability. 
Mr. Coolidge feels that the Filipinos 
should show their capacity for self gov- 
ernment by a conscientious administra- 
tion of the so-called Organic Act and 
apparently they are undertaking to pur- 
sue that policy. Approximately 99 per 
cent of the Philippine Government is 
native, it was pointed out, which places 
! them in the happy position of having 

virtual self-government without the re- 
| sponsibility of shouldering the burden 
of national defense. 


| Zen ith Radio Firm 
s to Commission 


Chicago Corporation An. 
nounces It Will Not Resist 
Federal Body. 


Assurances have been given the Fed-~ 
eral Radio Commission that the Zenith 
Radio Corporation will not contest the 
constitutionality of the Commission’s 
acts, according to an announcement made 
June 28. The statement that such a con- 
test was contemplated was published in 
the issue of May 28 in connection with a 
hearing before the Commission the day. 
previous. 

The Zenith Radio Corporation, the 
Radio Commission announced, has ad- 
dressed a letter to “The Radio Dealer,” 
of New York City, stating that it ine 
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CER 1916) 
Post-War Gain in Production of Food and Raw 
Materials Exceeds Trade Growth, Conference Finds 


Farm Depression Due 
To Decrease Demand 


President General Reviews 
World Economic Situation 
and International Problems. 


Increase in production of foodstuffs 
and raw materials throughout the world 
since the start of the World War in 1913 
has been noted, but this increase has not 


been accompanied by a corresponding | 


growth in international commerce. 

This is stated in the final report of the 
President General, M. Theunes, of the 
World Economic Conference at Geneva, 
just received by the Department of 
State. 

The report states that production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials in 1925 
showed a gain of from 16 to 18 per cent 
‘while the volume of trade in 1925 was 
only 5 per cent greater than in 1913. 
These figures are for the entire world 
and do not represent each continent. 

The economic difficulties of Europe are 
most acute, it is stated, with its most dis- 
tressing symptom the abnormal degree 
of unemployment. 


Economic Conditions 
And Problems Considered 


The full text of the final report of the 
President General dealing with the eco- 
nomic situation and post-war problems 
of the world, as received by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows: 

1. In its resolution of September 24, 
1925, relating to the summoning of an 
International Economic Conference, the 


ly of the League of Nations de- | 1 
oa = : | they affect in a similar way the whole 


clared itself “firmly resolved to seek all 
possible means of establishing peace 
throughout the world” and affirmed its 
conviction that “economic peace 
largely contribute to security among the 
nations.” It further emphasized the “ne- 
cessity of investigating the economic dif- 
ficulties which stand inf the way of the 
revival of general prosperity and of as- 


certaining the best means of overcoming | 


these difficulties and of preventing dis- 


putes.” 
The Economic Conference has con- 


stantly kept these general directions in | 
view. At the end of nearly nine years | 


after the war, during which the disturb- 
ances resulting from that unprecedented 
catastrophe have had time to reveal their 
permanent effects, the Conference has 


used its best endeavors to discover and | 


analyze the fundamental causes of the 
troubles from which the world is at pres- 
ent suffering, and to find remedies which, 
if they will not effect a complete cure, 
will at least afford some of the relief for 
which the civilized world is so insistently 
calling. 

The economic situation: 

2. The documentation prepared by the 
Secretariat under the direction of the 
Preparatory Committee, to which many 
commercial and industrial organizations 
in various countries and many individual 
experts have contributed, presents a pic- 
ture of the economic condition of the 
world with a fullness and authority 
which has probably never hitherto been 
attained. 
the briefest way to the results shown in 
these reports. 

A general impression of the change 
which- has taken place since the war can 
be gathered from the statistics which 


have been compiled of the world’s pro- | 


duction of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
The figures show that, whereas in 1925 
the world’s population was about 5 per 
cent greater than in 1913, production of 


_ foodstuffs (excluding China) and of raw | 


materials was from 16 to 18 per cent 
greater. In other words, production and 
consumption, both in total and per head 


than before the war. 


This increased production of food and | 


raw materials (the production of fin- 


jshed commodities must have increased ! ; : F , 
ecoromic policy which would be sufficient | ? ; : : 
| in relation to their territory and natural j 


| resources have consequently intensified 


s than these figures, since technical | 7 ‘ 
faster ; & | to cure the current difficulties. 


progress largely consists of the more 


complete and more economical use of raw | 
material) has, however, not been accom- | 


panied by a corresponding increase of 


international commerce for the volume of | 


trade in 1925 was only 5 per cent higher 
than before the war. 

5. But these statistics 
world as a whole. 
sent the position of each continent. While 
certain parts of the world have pro- 
gressed considerably more than these av- 
erage figures indicate, there are other 


relate to 


continents, netably Europe, which are far | oe ; 
ae ys | the economic life of the world which had 


behind. 

The production of Europe, whose popu- 
lation has increased by 1 per cent, was in 
1925 about 5 per cent greater than in 
1913, an increase materially slower than 
in pre-war years, 
trade was only 89 per cent of the pre- 
war volume. 

Further 
the economic difficulties are most acute 
in Europe is to be found in the volumes 
on special industries. Its most distress- 
ing symptom is the abnormal degree of 
unemployment which still obtains in cer- 
tain countries, while its financial reac- 
tions are shown in the burdensome taxa- 
tion and inadequate savings of Europe. 


Difficulties of Europe 
Affect Entire World 


4. It would, however, be a mistake to | 


assume that the economic conditior. of 
Europe could be so seriously disorgan- 
ized without affecting that of the rest 
of te world. Other countries certainly 
feel the effects of Europe’s reduced con- 
suming power. 


is affected by the fact that Europe has 
been compelled for the time being to 
renounce several of the functions in 
world economy which had previously 
been hers. 

5, But neither in Europe nor in the 


rest of the world is the economic posi- | 
On the con- | 


tion uniformly good or bad. 
trary, the depression is clearly concen- 
trated in certain main trades. Some of 
these, such as the iron and steel indus- 
try, shipbuilding, and the chemical 


will | 


It is only possible to refer in | 





the maki 
They do not repre- | Problems 


while its international | 


illustration of the fact that | eo Pe 
: | organization of public finances and the 


| ancing their budgets. 





trade, were artificially expanded to meet 
war needs. 

Demand has, however, been restricted 
by the fact that lack of capital result- 
ing from diminished savings has pre- 
vented economic development on the 
same scale as before the war. The iron 
and steel industry, which is largely’ con- 
cerned with providing fixed capital in 


various forms, is particularly affected by | 


this fact. 

Other industries, of which the cotton 
industry is a notable example, have had 
to adapt themselves to a very consider- 
able increase in productive capacity in 
distant countries. Others, again, like 
the coal trade—the demand for whose 
product has been considerably checked 
by alternative sources of power and by 


; is the fall in the rate of interest from 


economies in the use of fuel—have suf- | 


fered, while the petroleum and electric 
power industries have prospered. 


But perhaps the most extreme example | 


of dislocation is that of shipping, for, 


| whereas the world’s total mercantile ton- 


nage has increased by 38 per cent, the 


| ately succeeding the war did not permit 


volume of goods to be carried by sea has | 


hardlly increased at all. 

The condition of these trades is 
sharp contrast to that of many indus- 
tries providing articles of 


consumption or even of luxury. The 


in | 


immediate : ‘ oY 
| barriers which are dealt with in para- 


production of motor-cars, artificial silk, | 
and rubber goods may be taken as ex- | 


amples. . 

But though the harmful effects of the 
war have been concentrated on a few 
special trades, the depression has inevi- 
tably limited the expansion that would 
have taken place in other directions, for 
by creating complete or partial unem- 
ployment it has diminished the purchas- 
ing power of a large industrial popula- 
tion. 

6. Moreover, the troubles of industry 
have an even wider repercussion, since 


of the world’s agriculture. Agriculture, 
which is daily becoming more industrial 
in its processes and methods, suffers di- 
rectly from the fact that the prices of 
industrial products in certain countries 


| problems by striving after the conditions | 
| of 1913. 


have for some years remained relatively | 
high, while those of agricultural prod- | 


ucts have been 
lower level. 


The agriculturist complains that he 


on a comparatively 


| ficulties which have extended: to many 


buys the manufactures which he needs | 


| at high prices, but sells at low prices 


the products of the soil. The documen- 
tation of the conference indicates that, 
if agricultural prices are low and the 


agricultural community in many coun- 
tries in a state of depression, it is not ian 
| dition to the cost of current armaments, 


because there has been any abnormal 
increase in the production of foodstuffs 
but because the demand from certain 
manufacturing communities in Europe 
is inadequate. 


Economic Isolation 
Has Proven Failure 


7. Thus, while the documentation of | 
| the conference serves on the one hand 


to pick out the darkest spots in the 
present situation, it also emphasizes on 
the other the interdependence of na- 
tions, of industries and of classes. Dur- 
ing the great war, the nations were 


abnormal extent on their own resources, 
but this condition of self-sufficiency— 
incomplete though it was—was only at- 
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Europe Confronted 
By Acute Difficulties 


Readjustment to New Condi- 
tions Considered Essential 
to Full Recovery. 


more normal—‘chough still inadequate— 
supply of capital, the evidence of which 


the excessive fiugures which at one time 
prevailed in several countries, particu- 
larly in Central Europe, to more normal 
levels. The rapidity with which rates 
have fallen is to a certain extent a re- 
flection of the growing freedom of the 
movement of capital. 

11. Similarily, in the case of interna- 
tional commerce, the conditions immedi- 





of the immediate resumption of normal 
trading relations. Extreme forms of ob- 
structions to trade was consequently im- 
posed; but many of these have since been 
substantially removed, and liberty of 
trading, subject to the tariff and other 


graph 19, has been largely restored. 

12. But while the new economic situ- 
ation of Europe since the war contains | 
some features which are fortunately of a 
temporary character, there are others 
which we cannot hope to change for a 
considerable time to come, and others 
which must be regarded as permanent. | 
The passing away of temporary finan- | 


hitherto almost monopolized public at- 
tention now enable us to see more 
clearly and to study these more deeply 
rooted changes in the economic situa- 
tion of the world. 

It is hopeless to try to solve ‘such 
In the face of a new situation 
new remedies must be found. 

13. Some of these permanent changes, | 
like the difficulties previously referred to, | 
are the direct result of the war. For ex- 
ample, the belligerent countries of | 
Europe have been left with financial dif- 





other countries and will take many de- | 
cades to remove. 

Not only is there in many countries a 
heavy annual charge for war debts but 
also every belligerent country will for | 
many years have to find the funds for 
war pensions. These burdens are in ad- 





which still weigh heavily on the finances 
of the naticns of the world. oz 
taxation in relation to resources is there- 


ice a. eee 
The level 


| fore likely to remain very much higher | 
| in Europe for a long time to come than 


| 
} 
| 


it was in 1913. 

14. Moreover, the external obligations | 
arising out of the war have an itnerna- | 
tion economic significance. Taken in | 
conjunction, on the one hand, with the 


| loss of their foreign investments which 


tained at the cost of hardships which | 


tended rapidly to become almost in- 


| tolerable. 


The attempts after the war to seck 
prosperity by a policy of economic iso- 
lation have, after an experience of 
nearly nine years, proved a failure. The 


| services—although not necessarily by the 
| transfer of the debtor’s goods and serv- 


opinion of the world is beginning to | 


understand that prosperity is not some- 


thing which can be enjoyed in small | 


compartments. 
Post-War Problems: 
8. Immediately after the war. many 


people naturally assumed that the war | es : ’ j 
| reduction in the streams of emigration. | 


and the war alone was the reason for 


of the world’s population, are greater | the dislocation that emerged in the eco- 


nomic relations of individuals, of nations 
and of continents. A simple return to 
pre-war conditions seemed in the cir- 


| great differences in the natural increase | 


| of various nationals, is causing changes |_ . ~\'€ , : 
. | airship will be about three years. 


cumstances the appropriate objective of | 


It is an instinctive tendency of man- 
kind to turn to the past rather than to 
the future and, even at a moment when 


an old order is being displaced by a new, | 
to revert to former ideas and to attempt | 


to restore the traditional state of affairs. 


Experience has shown, however, that the | 


left by the war 

solved in so simple a manner. 
At first, this desire to return to the 

pre-war regime was a wise as well as a 


cannot 


be | 


natural instinct; for the first,and most | 


urgent task after the war was to restart 


been so sharply interrupted. Economic 


| policy had therefore to deal with the 
| temporary consequences of the war and | 
| endeavor to remove the obstructions to | 


production and trade which it left be- 
hind. 
9. One of the most widespread and far- 


reaching of these difficulties was the dis- 


depreciation of currencies. At the time 
of the Brussels Conference, only four 
European countries had succeeded in bal- 
Now, nearly every 
country has established its 
equilibrium. 

If this indispensable first stage of 
financial reconstruction is not yet quite 
complete, and if it would'be too much to 
say that in each individual country finan- 


cial stability is assured, it is at least true | 
that, in general, a disorganized condition | 


of public finances and fluctuations in the 
various currencies in relation to each 
other are not at the present moment a 
factor of primary importance in depress- 


| ing trade and production. 
There also is no doubt that the world | 


10. Another difficulty which has piayed 
a great part in recent years has been 
the shortage of capital. The low level of 
production that followed the war left in 
Europe, at all events no margin for sav- 
ing. 


The situation has gradually changed. | 


The recovery of production in Europe, 
together with a growing sense of secur- 
ity, has revived the process of saving 
and stimulated the international move- 
ment of capital. 


driven temporarily to live to a quite | changed the balance of public and pri- 


certain nations have suffered, and, on the 
other, with the new loans which many of | 
them have raised abroad, they have | 


vate indebtedness between nations 
compared with the pre-war situation. 

This is one of the factors that ulti- 
mately involves a change in the distri- | 
bution and direction of international 
trade; for the ultimate settlement of net | 
balances due from one country to another 
must be made by means of goods and 


as | 


ices direct to the creditor. 
Reduced Emigration 


Densifies Population 


15. Another change which has an in- 
fluence on the distribution of industry, 
on commercial policy and on trade is a | 


This fact, taken in conjunction with the | 





in the relative density of population. 
Those countries in which there is a 
rapidly increasing excess of population 


their industrial activity and attach par- 
ticular importance to the adoption by 
other countries of a liberal policy in re- 
lation to raw materials. So far as Europe 
is concerned, the emigration problem has 
been partially and temporarily met by 
an abnormal amount of migration be- 
tween the various continental countries. 

16. Some of the changes, however, 
which our survey reveals are by no 
means entirely to be attributed to the | 
effects of the war. European opinion is 
beginning to realize that the war has | 


| hastened changes in the world situation | 
| which had begun in the early years of 


| alone was 


| possibly 20 years earlier in the case 
| of the United States—could have per- 


| the 
budgetary | : 
5 “ | the endeavor to establish manufactur- | 


| 





the 20th century. 

After a whole century, during which | 
other continents had been willing to | 
supply Europe with raw products in re- 
turn for the manufactures which Europe | 
in the position to make, a | 


careful observer in 1905 or 1906—or 


ceived that a new chapter was opening 
in the history of these distant countries, 
chief characteristic of which was 


ing industries of their own. The war 
greatly stimulated this development by 
restricting and diverting foreign trade 
between Europe and the rest of the | 
world. 
17. But at the moment of facing this | 
new situation, Europe finds herself 
severely handicapped. Some of her 
temporary difficulties have already been 
referred to. There are others which 
in greater or less degree, affect the 
internal economy of various countries. 
Currency disorders have resulted in 
almost every country in a dispropor- 
tion in the wage levels in various trades, 
in the prices of different commodities 
and in the relation betwcen wages and 
prices, while the difficult adjustments | 
which these conditions have involved ! 
have resulted in industrial disputes and 
sometimes 1 great social changes. 
18. But Europe is also handicapped 
by problems of an international charac- 
ter. The effort to restore her economic 





These developments have restored a | position calls for rationalization of in- | 


| complete 


| about 50 per cent greater. 
knowledge gained through the opera- | 


| stances 


Design Is Selected 


For Construction of 


Dirigible for Navy 


Contract With Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company Is 
Recommended by 
Board. 


Second Prize Award 


Two and Half Times Larger | 


Than “Los Angeles,” to 
Cost $4,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


. . . . ' 
the winning design, as a purchase price | 
case of the Goodyear | 


it. In the 
Company, however, who offered to build 
the dirigible, the price award would not 
be made if the contract for construction 
was awarded. Under the terms of the 
Goodyear Company’s offer, it did not 
offer its design for sale, except through 
a construction order. The company 
stated that it was willing to construct 
the airship under a contract, the basis of 
which is subject to negotiation. 


for 


Award of Second Prize. 

In the case of W. Watters Pagon, who 
was awarded second prize, the Board, in 
its report, stated that the recommended 
award of $5,000 for his design, was “sub- 
stantially less than the price put on this 


| cial and economic difficulties which have | design by Mr. Pagon, but represents the 


maximum the Board can recomr:end.” 
Mr. Pagon requested $25,000 for the 
design, and $25,000 for the 
complete design of all structural parts. 
He explained that he was not in position 
to construct the airship. 

The full text of the statement by the 


| Department of the Navy follows: 


The board appointed to appraise the 
designs entered in the Airship Competi- 
tion, 1927, recommended the award of the 


| first prize to the Goodyear Tire and Rub- | : 
Ser ced | but it may be yellow or green, or, rather 


ber Company of Akron, Ohio, for the 
complete design of a naval airship capa- 
ble of carrying five airplanes and 
equipped with engines sufficient to drive 


' it at a speed of 80 miles per hour. This 


airship is 789 feet long and 185 feet in 
diameter with a volume of 6,500,000 eubic 
feet. The primary purpose of this air- 
ship is to operate with the fleet. 

The board further recommended an 
award of $5,000 as second prize for the 
purchase of the design submitted by W. 
Watters Pagon, of Baltimore, Md. The 
design considered as third best and thus 
given honorable mention was that sub- 
mitted by Dr. Johannes Schwengler, of 
Stretlitz, Germany. A total of about 37 
designs and ideas were submitted in this 
competition and were marked and classed 
according to their merits. 

Compared to Los Angeles. 

The proposed airship is to be about 
two and one-half the volume of the 
Los Angeles, but the length will be only 


| 





| and Oklahoma are green. 


| fields. 


15 per cent greater and the diameter | 


All of the 


tion of the Los Angeles and the Shenan- 
doah will be reflected in the construction 
of the new airship, Studies already 
made and still being made on the Los 
Angeles will be of invaluable assistance 
and warrant full confidence in the suc- 
cessful design and construction of this 


| airship, which will be somewhat larger 


than the two now under construction in 
England. ih 
The cruising range of the airship in- 


flated with noninflammable helium gas, 


under average conditions, carrying her 
normal equipment and crew of about 45 
officers and men, will be about 11,000 
nautica] miles at 50 knots, or about 
6,000 nautical miles at the maximum 
speed of 70 knots (80 statute miles) 
per hour. 

The time necessary to construct the 


dustry and a coordination between the 
economic efforts of various countries. 

It has tobe recognized that the possi- 
bility of Europe being organized as an 
economic unit is more remote than before 
the war, partly because of excessive eco- 
nomic nationalism, which was the nat- 
ural consequence of the war and is only 
now subsiding, and because of the eco- 
nomic consequences of rectracing fron- 
tiers. This nationalization and these ter- 
ritorial readjustments have resulted in 
duplication of industrial plant in a fail- 
ure to apply the principles of division of 
labor between the various States of Eu- 
rope. 

The normal process of interchange be- 
tween the numerous units which consti- 
tute the new Europe has been seriously 
interrupted. The markets which certain 
areas had supplied before the war have 
been lost to them, and everywhere it has 
been necessary to seek new openings for 
trade. 

Both in its trade relations with other 


| continents and in its own internal inter- 


course, Europe, under the special circum- 
of the day, urgently needs 
greater liberty for twade and commerce. 


; In actual fact, this liberty is still sub- 


stantially less than before the war. 

19. The documentation of the Confer- 
ence gives an account of the tariff situa- 
tion of the world. Reference has already 
been made to the extreme forms of ob- 
struction which were imposed immedi- 
ately after the war but have since been 
largely removed. 

Europe remains today, however, with 
its tariff higher and more complicated, 
less stable and more numerous than in 
1913. Moreover, Europe has failed to re- 
store its former system of commercial 


| treaties, and the habit has developed of 


putting tariffs designed for purposes of 
negotiation into foree before those nego- 
tions take place. 

If, as has often happened, these tariffs 
have failed to result in agreement, the 
obstruction remains higher than before. 

20. Such are the main features of the 
situation with which the Conference has 
been called upon to deal and in regard to 
which it has put forward the recommen- 
dations contained in the reports of the 
various committees, 





i 


| absolutely 


Beds of Rock Showing 


Best Place to 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


x ‘Anticline’ Declared 
Prospect for Petroleum 


— 


Geological Survey Says Presence of Oil Is Relatively Easy 


to Determine; 


The best place to prospect for oil is 
found where the beds of rock show an 
“anticline,” according to a report just 
issued by the Geological Survey, Denart- 
ment of Interior. The presence of oil is 
said to be relatively easy to determine. 
The inadvisability of using patented in- 
struments for locating oil pools was de- 
scribed by the Survey in the issue of 
June 28. In furtherance of its plan to 
inform the public how the presence of 
petroleum may be determined the Survey 
issued a further statement of which the 


| full text follows: 


Petroleum always occurs as a liquid. 
Its more volatile parts may be taken into 
the air evaporation or into dry clays by 
absorption, but the solid or semisolid 
substance that remains is not called 
petroleum, but iS known as asphalt, al- 
bertie, granhamite, or ozokerite, or by 
the more general term bitumen. Al- 
though all petroleums are liquid, they 
differ in their qualities. In fact, two 
petroleums from different districts, or 
even from different levels in the same 
well, are seldom exactly alike either in 
appearance or in value. They may differ 
notably in color. By reflected light, as 
seen in a pail or other container, oil is 
commonly green, but it may be any one 
of several shades of green, or it may be 
black, brown, or yellow. Most of the 
petroleums from California, from the 
Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana, and 


| from Mexico are black or dark brown. 


Most of those from Wyoming, Kansas, 
Most of those 
from the Appalachian field are green or 
yellow. All the more productive oil 
districts of the United States, however, 


| yield both dark and light oils. 


The color of petroleum as viewed by 
transmitted light—that is, as seen in 
looking through a clear glass container 
full of oil—may differ as much as it 
does when viewed by reflected light. It 
is most commonly some shade of brown, 


exceptionally, it may be coal-black. 

The color of oil is a rough indication 
of its value. Oils of the lightest color 
are generally the most desirable. The 
typical Pennsylvania oils, which have a 
higher market value than all others, are 
amber, light brown, or light green. Dark 
oils are rarely seen in the Pennsylvania 
district, and those that are obtained 
there have a comparatively low value. 


Flow of Petroleums. 

The viscosity of oil is another charac- 
teristic that differs widely in different 
The viscosity. is measured by the 
rate at which the oil will flow; it might 
be termed its “stickiness.” Some petro- 
leums flow as freely as water, others are 
so thick that they look and flow almost 
like molasses and hang in slimy icicle- 
like points to a stick or other object 
that may be thrust into them and then 
withdrawn. 
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A third differing characteristic of oil 
is its weight. It is commonly believed 
that all oil will float, which means that 
it is lighter than water, yet this is not 
true, for some oils are so 
heavy that they have little or no tendency 
to come to the surface of water, and a 
few rare oils will actually settle slug- 
gishly to the bottom of a water-filled ves- 
sel. The weight of the oil compared 
with the weight of an equal volume of 
clear water at the same temperature as 
the oil is known as its specific gravity, 
and, like its color, is a fairly reliable 
indicator of its value. The rule is—-the 


lighter the oil the higher its value, for 


the light oils contain a larger percentage 
of gasoline than the heavy oils, and just 
now the gasoline content of crude oil 
has more to do with determining its price 
than any other thing. 

A fourth characteristic of petroleum is 
its smell. Most Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia oils have what may be called 
a “kerosene smell.” California oil has an 
entirely different smell, for it contains 
compounds known as aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, which are not found in the eastern 
oil, The Gulf coast oil smells more like 
the California than the eastern oil but 
not exactly like either. Some petroleums 
have an odor that is almost sickening; 
others are almost fragrant. 

Petroleum is contained in the rocks 
that underlie certain parts of the coun- 
try. Most oil is found in beds of sand, 
sandstone, or limestone, but associated 
with these beds there are invariably 
shale (improperly called “slate” by the 
oil men) and clay. In practically every 
producing oil region of the world beds 
of limestone or sandstone lie between 
thick beds of shale or clay. A region 
without these rocks has small prospect 
of containing commercially valuable ac- 
cumulations of petroleum. Certain other 
kinds of rock, such as granite, gneiss, 
schist, and quartzite, are distinctly un- 
suited to form gil fields, and drilling in 
such rocks is a pure waste of money and 
time. Of course, as there are exceptions 
to all rules, a few recorded wells have 
struck oil below rocks such as those indi- 
cated, but no paying oil field has yet 
been opened in such rocks, 

In every oil field a little oil is scat- 
tered so generally through the oil-bear- 
ing beds that a well reaching these beds 
at almost any place is likely to get a 
“showing,” such as a rainbow-colored 


Hungarians Thanked 
For Flyers’ Reception 


A message of appreciation to Hungary 
for the reception given Clarence Cham- 
berlin and Charles A. Levine, New York- 
Berlin flyers, has been dispatched by 
President Coolidge, it was announced 
June 28 at the Department of State. 
The message was addressed to Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, Budapest. The full 
text of the message follows: 

I thank you for your friendly message 
about the flight of Chamberlin and 
Levine, and the kind reception given 
them in your country. I take this oc- 
casion also to send my personal good 
wishes to you and the Hungarian people. 


Properties Are Defined. 


film on the drilling water, but oil in 
paying quantity is found only in com- 
paratively small “pools” In these pools 
practically every tiny opening in the oil- 
bearing bed is filled with oil or with 
the gas that generally accompanies it. 
The formation of an oil pool appears 


to depend on several condition’, though 
other conditions that are not yet clearly 
recognized or defined may account for 
the absence of pools where the recognized 
conditions are favorable. However, in 
areas of sedimentary rocks by far the 
most important and indeed the only con- 
ditions that can be detected by a study of 
thesurface is the “structure” of the 
rocks, by which is meant the way they 
are folded or titled. Where the oil-bear- 
ing beds are arched or bowed upward the 
oil has, in many places, formed pools at 
the tops of the arches. The ideal form 
for an oil-bearing bed or set of beds is 
dome-shaped, like a basin or a set of 
basins turned upside down, but in many 
places simple arching is sufficient to af- 
ford a eathering ground for oil. Some 
other types of structural features are 
considered moderately favorable for the 
accumulatjon of oil, such as the “ter- 
race,” on which the dip or inclination of 
a bed is interrupted by a flattening like 
a step or a terrace, beyond which the bed 
again slopes downward at its original 
angle. 
Best Place to Drill. 


The best places to prospect for oil in 
a region where it is known to exist is a 
place where the beds of rock show “anti- 
clinal structure”—that is, where the beds 
are bowed upward into an arch or, as it 
is called by geologists, an “anticline.” 
An anticline may perhaps be detected by 
the untrained man, but he is very likely 
to confuse the structure of the beds with 
the form of the surface of the ground and 
so to be misled. In some parts of the 
United States a carefully trained geolo- 
gist of large experience may be unable to 
locate anticlines without doing painstak- 
ing work with surveying instruments. In 


| many regions the folds that form arches 
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or domes in oil-bearing formations can- 
not be discovered in advance of drilling. 

The depth at which oil may be found is 
apparently limited only by the depth to 
which men can sink a hole. In some 
fields productive oil wells are only 1060 
feet deep. In others most of the wells 
are more than 3,000 feet deep, and some 
go down more than 4,000 feet. Perhaps 
petroleum may be obtained from depths 
ot 5,000 feet or more, but the cost of 
drilling to such a depth is not now justi- 
fied by the probable returns on the in- 
vestment. 4 

Yield of Wells Given. 

Most of the wells drilled within the 
limits of an oil pool yield enough oil to 
make them paying investments. The 
quantity of oil a well will yield depends 
upon the total quantity in the oil-bear- 
ing bed, the size and spacing of the oil- 
filled openings in the bed, the character 
of the oil, the depth and size of the well, 
and many other factors, not all of which 
can be determined in advance of drilling. 

Pools vary greatly both in size and in 
yield. Some are so small that only an 
acre or two of land is productive. Others 


| may be as much as 25 miles long and five 


miles broad, although large pools include 
barren or dry spots. The average pool 
is probably not more than two or three 
miles long and a mile to a mile and a 
half wide. A small pool may produce 
not more than 4,000 or 5,000 barrels of 
oil. If it yielded less it would hardly be 
dignified with the name of pool. On the 
other hand, the output of a large pool is 
measured in millions of barrels. For a 
period in 1916 the Cushing field of Okla- 
homa yielded more than 2,000,000 barrels 
a month, and some single wells in other 
countries have yielded between 150,000 
and 200,000 barrels a day, although the 
largest well in the United States pro- 
duced less thap 100,000 barrels a day. 
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Eclipse Observations 


Will Be Reviewed by * 


American Scientists 


Interest Displayed in Data to 
Be Collected by Unofficial 
Expeditions. 


Expeditions Planned 


Naval Observatory and Weather 
Bureau Explain Aspects of 
Lunar Event. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Captain Pollock, ‘and the time of to- 
tality is too short for us to undertake 
the observations. The observatory’s as- 
tronomical work is designed to be com- 
mercial astronomy, for practical imme- 
diate and general use. 

“Our results and publications are 
used by the observatories all over the 
world. The institutions which are going 
to observe the eclipse are doing it for 
research in a widely divergent field. 

“I understand that Dr. Mitchell, of 
Leander McCormick School, at Char- 


lottesville, Va., is at the head of one 4 


of these privately organized expedi- 
tions which will make observations 
the eclipse in the Norway-Sweden teh 
ritory; that Professor Stetson, of Har- 
vard University, will conduct observa- 
tions there, and that many English ob- 
servers will watch the phenomenon in 
their own country. Many European 
observers probably will watch it from 
Norway and Sweden. 

“The eclipse will be visible in the 
southwest of Ireland, across the British 
Isles, over the northern part of Norway 
and Sweden, across the Ayctic Ocean and 
over the northeastern part of Siberia in 
North America, and in the far orth part 
of the Pacific Ocean. The duration of 


this eclipse will be only about one-fourth 
| or one-fifth of that of the eclipse that 
| was visible in the United States about 
| two years ago. 


“Volumes in our archives give the 
paths of solar eclipses for several thou- 
sand years. There are 8,000 sun eclipses 
and 5,000 moon eclipses in the record of 
the past and the paths predicted, from 
November 10, 1207, B. C., to November 
In some years there may be 


moon—never less than two of the sun, 
although there be none of the moon in 
the same : ear. 

“Eclipses similar in phase will not be 
seen in the same place oftener than once 
in approximately 360 years as an aver- 
age, although it may possibly happen in 
the identical place twice in a century. 
The eclipse may be total or annular— 
when the moon does not cover the disc 
of the sun even in midcenter—or it may 
be partial so far as visibility on the 
earth is concerned. 

Philippines Preparations. 

“Illustrative of the way in which such ; 
phenomena are anticipated, preliminary 
work already is in progress to insure 
the success of observations of an eclipse 
of the sun visible in the Philippine Isl- 
ands in 1952. Meteorological observa- 
tions already have been inaugurated in 
the Philippines in the path of the total- 
ity of that eclipse of 25 years hence to 
determine the best location for scientific 
observations of that event. 

“The Naval Observatory has furnished 
the predicted path of that eclipse to the 
Philippine scientists who are planning 
so far ahead. The total eclipse on that 
occasion will last over seven minutes. 

“The 1927 eclipse record is: 

Sun, January 3, annular eclipse, invis- 
ible in the United States; June 29, total 
eclipse, invisible in the United States; 
December 24, partial invisible at Wash- 
ington. 

Moon, 
States; 


in United 
in the 


June 15, visible 
December 8, invisible 


United States.” 
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Compilation ot D ta County System of Care for Needy Children 
In New York Found to Improve Conditions 


As to Cost of Living 
On Obsolete Basis 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Contemplates Abandon- 
ment of Publication. 


Concede Unreliability 


Necessity Urged for New Survey 
to Revise Information Ten 


Years Old. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
in 1918, that is to say practically 10 
years ago. They cover at best but 12,- 
096 families. 

The first survey was made for the 
Shipping Board as a basis for fixing its 
rates of wages, and the localities se- 
lected were principal shipbuilding cen- 
ters. Later a number of more miscel- 
laneous industrial centers were selected, 
but the overbalancing influence of the 
original 18 shipbuilding centers was 
never entirely overcome. 

This budgetry information is used as 
a quantitative weighting for all of the 
cost of living figures. It was very clear 

the bureau that the Commissioner 


‘ €is not entirely satisfied to any longer 


2 


base its computations of costs upon fig- 
ures which are 10 years old. 

The present cost of living figures 
mean that if the worker used the same 
quantity and quality of food, lived in 
the same kind of a house, himself and 
his family wearing the same quality of 
clothes, that is to say if his standards 


* of living were in all respects exactly as 


they were in 1918, when this budget 
survey was made, then the application 
of the prices of 1927 to the quantities 
and standards of 1918 would show his 
cost of living today. s 

But everybody knows that this is not 
so, and to the extent that standards of 
living have changed the figures on cost 
of living as shown by the above method 
are off; but it is impossible to say 
how far they are off or in which direc- 
tion they are off. 

Revision of Family Budget. 

A new family budget survey should be 
made at once, and the geographical lim- 
its of the survey should be selected 
along broader lines. It so happens that 
the shipbuilding industry has gone to 
pieces more than any other industry in 
the country, hence the geographical dis-- 
tribution of the survey should be along 
the lines of the principal industries and 
the growing industries, rather than cen- 
tered around the most decadent one. 

A new survey should be based upon 
the selection of industrial centers ac- 
cording to. the proportion of our work- 
ing population engaged in the various 
industries. A large number of smaller 
Gities should be inclvded. The survey 
should include a larger number of fam- 
ilies and the income limit of families to 
be-budgeted should be increased. 

More stress should be laid upon quan- 
tity consumption per family and per in- 
dividual and a more careful study of 
installment plan purchase should be 
made, In short the study should be 
planned and conducted upon the basis of 
our methods of living today. 

There is a much wider value to this 
family budget study than is generally 
recognized. This Bureau has always in- 
sisted that if the volume of production 
in any industry is to bear any sort of 
relation to consumption then its figures 
on family quantity consumption are in- 
valuable to manufacturers in forming an 
estimate as to the possibilities of. the 
market. 

Data of 1918 Obsolete. 

For instance, the 1918 survey showed 
the per capita consumption of boots and 
shoes to be 2.8 pairs per annum. It 
showed the quantity purchased per fam- 
ily in proportion to the income of that 
family, and this for every item of wear- 
ing apparel, for practically every article 
of furniture and for quantities of food 
consumed. This gives not only the best 
and soundest but practically the only 
foundation for estimating the quantity 
of any given thing which can be mar- 
keted in the United States. 

True this feature of the survey has 
never been widely published but it has 
been used by a great many of the more 
alert manufacturing interests. The cost 
of living figures have been used very 
generally throughout the United States 
as.a basis for wage adjustments, and it 
is only fair to all parties concerned that 
they should be as accurate as it is hu- 
me@@iy possible to make them. 

Present prices can always be readily 
and accurately secured, but the applica- 
tion of these prices to quantities and 
qualities 10 years old raises serious 
doubts as to the value of the result. 

The Bureau hesitates to longer put its 
stamp of approval on cost of living fig- 
ures based upon quantities and qualities 


-which may or may not be true as of to- 


day, and it is not at the present time 
absolutely certain whether the Bureau 
will or will not longer continue this 
work unless an up-to-date family budget 
survey can be made. 

It is realized that to drop this feature 
of its work at this time will be met by 
considerable protest, particularly from 
the large number of concerns that have 
a sliding scale of wage rates based upon 


the Bureau’s cost of living index. 
a 
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Operation Is Compared With That of Boards Established 
By Divisions of Other States. 


Study of the county form of administra- 
tion for child care, with a comparison of 
the plan in use in Dutchess County, N. 
Y., with similar plans in two other 
States, is described in a statement issued 
on June 28 by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. The statement 
is based upon a report written by H. Ida 
Curry, superintendent of county chil- 
dren’s agencies of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
met follows: 

The report is a based on a study of the 
county form of administration for child 
care, undertaken for the benefit of other 
States considering the adoption of the 
county form of organization. 

The States selected were North Caro- 
lina, where the program operates in 
each of the 100 counties, and Minnesota, 
where the program had reached 74 of 
the 87 counties by the end of 1924. The 
system in Dutchess County, N. Y., was 
studied to illustrate a more restricted 
but definite county program for needy 
children. 

Two Principles Used. 

The plan of child care in Dutchess 
County, the report says, presents a type 
of program different in many ways from 
those developed in the other States 
studied, the fundamental difference lying 
in the traditional policy in regard to the 
public support of destitute children out- 
side of their own homes. The New York 
system has developed an acceptance on 
the part of public officials and of com- 
munities generally that certain children 
are to be supported by public money 
whereas in Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina, as shown by the sections of the re- 
port dealing with those States, locai 
public officials have provided few, if any, 
funds for the public support of poor 
children except those benefited by moth- 
ers’ allowances. 

Dutchess County is a rural county 
with a population of 92,000 and contain- 
ing two small cities. The act creating a 
county board of child welfare, with the 
definite duty of caring for needy chil- 
dren, was passed in 1917. The develop- 
ment of the child-care program under 
the terms of this act is indicated in the 
report of the superintendent of the board 
of child welfare, which shows that in 
1924, the year in which the Children’s 
Bureau survey was made, 531 children 
had been supported and cared for, and 


| that $85,768.30 had been expended by 


the county board to cover the total cost 
of its work. That the children received 
the full benefit of this expenditure was 
indicated by the fact that the total sum 
paid for the salaries of the staff during 
the year was less than the amount col- 
lected from parents and relatives toward 
the support of children under care. 
Board Disburses Funds. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
Dutchess County plan, according to the 
report of the Children’s Bureau, is that 
the public board which determines the 
child’s need is the sole disbursing agency 
for such public funds as are available 
for support and case-work treatment. 
It administers relief in the home (an at- 
tempt is made to avoid the breaking up 
of families) and provides hospital, board- 
ing or institutional care, according to the 


Aviators Take Off 
On Pacific Flight 


Assistant Secretary of War Of- 
ficially Advised of Depart- 
ure of Fliers. 


Official word was received at the De- 
partment of. War June 28 to the effect 
that Lieutenants Lester J. Maitland and 
Albert F. Hegenberger had _ taken-off 
from Oakland Airport, San Leandro 
Bay, Calif., at 7:10 a. m. (Pacific Coast 
Time) in the tri-motored Fokker Army 
Transport plane in an attempted trans- 
Pacific flight to Hawaii. 

Immediately before the take-off the 
Assistant Secretary of War for Avia- 
tion, F. Trubee Davison, received a tele- 
gram from Lieutenant Maitland, 


full text: 

All preparations made. Entirely 
satisfied with equipment and will take- 
off between 7 and 8 o’clock this morn- 
ing. Most sincere regards from Hegen- 
berger and myself. You know we will 
do our stuff. MAITLAND. 


For First Quarter 


Gain of 5.68 Per Cent Over 
1926 Noted on Railways 
of Class I. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
inated on the Class I roads increased 7.11 
per cent, the largest increase being in 
mine products and the most substantial 
decrease being in forest products. 
Below will be found a comparison, by 
general groups of commodities, of the 
tonnage transported during the first 
quarter in 1927, with the corresponding 
period in 1926: 


1927 
25,506,056 
6,177,068 
165,897,128 
25,587,387 
67,679,317 
9,068,709 


1926 
24,418,779 
6,252,982 
144,777,582 
27,183,932 
67,887,329 
9,479,425 


299,915,665 279,999,979 


52,585,844 
10,927,213 

. 308,959,725 
48,419,354 
131,095,949 


15,522.92. 


51,212,878 
11,138,811 
276,639,479 
50,514,110 
151,371,486 
16,155,772 


567,511,013 637,012,536 


who 
will pilot the plane, which follows in 


requirements of the case. Another im- 
portant feature is that Dutchess County 
has not only provided a comprehensive 
and practical program for the support 
of destitute, delinquent, and defective 
children, but also has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for protecting children from 
neglect gnd cruelty. 

In 1922 the law creating boards of 
child welfare to grant aid to mothers 
was amended to enable any county, by 
vote of its board of supervisors, to adopt 
a county program similar ‘to that of 
Dutchess County, but at the time of the 
bureau’s survey only one county, Cayuga, 
had adopted the system provided by the 
Act. The Suffolk County Act, passed in 
1921, is similar to the Dutchess County 
Act but provides that ‘the courts may 
commit children to public institutions or 
public agencies only, ) 

The outstanding conclusion of the 
Children’s Bureau report is that children 
in the States studied are faring far hbet- 
ter under the ministrations of county 
boards of child welfare than they did 
before these boards were created. — 


Work of Naval Unit 


In China Is Praised 


Standard Oil Company Official 
Writes to Admiral C. 8. 
Williams. 


A letter expressing “sincere thanks 
and appreciation” to American naval 
forces in China has been transmitted to 
the commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet, Admiral C, §. Williams, by the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, the 
Department of the Navy announced in a 
statement June 28, after receipt of a 


copy of the letter from Admiral Wil- 
liams, 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement, containing the text of the 


letter from the Standard Oil Company 
follows: F 


Admiral C. S. Williams, U. S. N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, has 
forwarded to the Navy Department the 


following letter from the Standard Oil 
Company: 


“Shanghai, May 16, 1927, 
“Admiral C. S, Williams, U. S. N. 
“Commander-in-Chief U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet, U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 
“Shanghai. 

“Dear Admiral Williams: We wish to 
convey to you our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the great assistance ren- 
dered to us by the units under your com- 
mand. 

“Conditions in China have been most 
chaotic; in many cases it has been im- 
possible to antlipate the future. Dur- 
ing these periods of emergency your staff 
has, without exception, rendered our 
various -branches invaluable assistance, 
both during periods of evacuation and in 
protective measures. 

“Assistance rendered us by you has, 
in innumerable instances, not only pro- 


tected the lives of our staff, but saved, 


us from greater financial loss. 

“The action taken by your forces dur- 

ing the Nanking incident, the evacuations 
of Changsha, Ichang, and Chungking, the 
protective measures at all treaty ports, 
the convoy of our vessels through dis- 
turbed districts and the courtesy of your 
wireless to points cut off from normal 
communications, have placed the com- 
pany and our staff under deep obliga- 
tions to you. 
, “We would greatly appreciate your ex- 
tending our thanks and appreciation to 
the several units under your command 
for their full cooperation and for the 
privileges extended to us with unfailing 
courtesy, provided this request ‘meets 
with your sanction. 

“Very respectfully yours, 

“STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
“Assistant General Manager.” 


Two Officers Blamed 


For Grounding Ship 


Secretary of Navy Approves 


Findings of Court-Martial 
Board on “Colorado.”’ 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D, 
Wilbur, announced orally June 28 that 
he had approved the findings of the 
Navy Court Martial Board in the case 
surrounding the grounding of the Navy 
superdreadnaught “Colorado” on April 
30 on Diamond Reef, in New York Har- 
bor, to the effect that Capt. Franklin D. 
Karns, Commanding Officer of the ves- 
sel, and Commander D. J. Friedel], navi- 
gator, were guilty of negligence. 

As a result of the findings, Captain 
Karns has been reduced eight numbers 
on the’ Navy’s seniority list and Com- 
mander Friedell, 25 numbers, Secretary 
Wilbur declared. 

The vessel went aground on Diamond 
Reef while the United States Fleet was 
at anchor in New York harbor, prepara- 
tory to the maneuvers off Naragansett 
Bay. Commander Friedell was 6n the 
bridge of the vessel at the time she 
grounded. She was piloted by a civilian 
pilot attached to the New York Navy 
Yard, who, because of his status as a 
civilian, could not be court-martialed. 


License Asked to Build 


Power Line in Oregon 


The Eastern Oregon Development 
Company of Baker, Oreg., has made ap- 
plication to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a license for a transmission line 
on public lands in Baker_ County, the 
Commission stated orally on June 28, 

The project would connect certain lines 
of the company with certain lines of the 
Idaho Power Company, and would be 
used for public utility purposes. 


Zenith Radio Firm 
Abandons Fight on 


Federal Commission 


Letter to ‘The Radio Dealer’ 
States It Will Bow to 
Decisions. 


Upholds Radio Law 


General Manager of Company 
Says He Has No Intention 
of Contesting Act. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tends to abide by the action of the Com- 
mission. The full text of this letter, as 
made public at the offices of the Comnis- 
sion, follows: 

The Radio Dealer, 

10 E. 39th St, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: In your January issue 
in the department headed ‘‘ Broadcast- 
ing Station Activities,’ you publish an 
article wherein I am made to state that 
“The Zenith Radio Corporation was pre- 
pared to enter the courts to dispute the 
constitutionality of the radio act.” 

This is an unfortunate statement be- 
cause it is far from the facts and 1 
do not know where you could have se- 
cured your information other than 
through a personal and private state- 
ment made by our attorney in Wash- 
ington to which I will refer later, 

It has taken a great deal of time and 
the expenditure of considerable energy 
to get the present radio law through. I 
feel sure that Mr. McDonald and I did 
our share of the work. While the law is 
not all that could be desired and un- 
doubtgdly will be amended, it is con- 
sidered a remarkable piece of legislation 
by those who are familiar with the, bar- 
riers to its passage. 

This corporation and its officers stand 
for the law and its preservation, first, 
last and all the time and we will devote 
ourselves, -in so far as necessary, to 
strengthening this law through amend- 
ments at the next session. 


I touched upon this matter during the 
course of my remarks at the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Banquet in Chicago on June 
16. 1927. The statements I made there 
had the wholehearted and enthusiastic 
support of Mr. McDonald. 


It has become a matter of common 
| knowledge that we went to Washington 
| several weeks agp and argued the case 
|of our station before the Federal Radio 
Commission for the purpose of securing 
a better assignment than 263 meters, We 
did not then and do not now consider 
that this assignment is a proper recogni- 
tion of the status of our station. We feel 
that as one of the pioneer broadcasters 
and the first to build a powerful station 
and place it more than 20 miles outside 
of the city and especially in view of this 
corporation’s contributions to the radio 
art, that we are entitled to be placed upon 
a par with others. We, therefore, pre- 
sented our case as well as we could, but 
the Commission decided against us, As 
far as we are concerned, this ended the 
matter. 

While our attorney was arguing our 
case before the Commission he paused 


his own personal and 
and that he had not consulted with his 
clients (Zenith) on the matter, but only 
wanted to record his own views which 
were that the Radio Law of 1927 is un- 
constitutional. Undoubtedly your cor- 
respondent confused this statement or 
he received his information second hand 
from someone who had confused it, As 
far as this corporation is concerned, we 
are not interesied in the constitutional- 
ity of the law. Quite on the contrary, 
we will use our best efforts and influenc 
to see that the law is maintained and 
discourage anyone Who kas in mind 


the question of its constitwtionality. 
and when lawyers are to show 
wherein the present law is  unconstitu- 
tional, then we believe that this should 
be corrected through amendment at the 
next session of Congress, ov if this can- 


able 


new groundwork should) be laid which 
yond attack from anyone. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
doing an admirable work and should re- 
ceive the support of the entire radio in- 
dustry as well as the listening public. 
The almost impossible task of placing 
690 stations on $9 wave lengths is bound 
to make some feel that they have been 
treated unfairly. We feel sure, however, 
that as time goes on these matters will 
settle themselves to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

PAUL B. KLUGH, 

Vice President and General Manager, 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago. 





Bombay Broadcasting 
To Begin in August 


Consul Beach Reports Station 
Has Nearly Been Com- 
pleted. 


Construction of a new broadcasting 
station for Bombay, India, was an- 
nounced on June 28 by the Department 
of Commerce based upon advices from 
William H. Beach, American Vice Consul 
at Bombay. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

The Indian Broadcasting Company in- 
tends to begin broadcasting from its new 
12-kilowatt station, now under construc- 
tion, in August of this year, it is re- 
ported in India, 

Thus far, broadcasting in Bombay has 
been done by the Bombay Presidency 
Radio Club with its low powered station, 
operating on a wave length of 387 
meters. 

It is expected in India that the open- 
ing of the new station will stimulate the 

gale of xadio sets in Bombay. 


and stated that he wouid like to record ; 
private opinion } 


breaking Gown the law through raising | 
ii 


|} not be done through amendment that a |} 
| will place the American Radio Law be- | 


| land, jn giving 
| Saturday holiday 
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Dr.C. A. Browne Named, Acting Chief 
Of New Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


Dr. A. G. McCall Chosen to Head Work on Soils, Suc- 
ceeding Milton Whitney. 


Dr. Charles Albert Browne, Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, has been desig- 
nated Acting Chief of«the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, which will take 
form on July 1, according to an an- 
nouncement made June 28 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A permanent head for the new bureau 
probably will be selected soon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from a list of 
eligibles recently compiled as a result of 
an examination of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, as Dr. Browne has expressed a 
desire to devote himself to chemical re- 
search rather than to administrative 
work. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: J 

Dr. Charles Albert Browns, Chief of 
the ‘Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
been 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the new 
Bureau which takes form July 1. Prof. 
A. G. McCall of the University of Mary- 


American Ships Asked 
To Use Port of Havre 


Advantages of Facilities, When 
Completed, Are Pointed Out 
to Shipping Board. 


Georges Bourgeois, Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Compagne 
Industrielle Maritime, which controls the 
shipping concessions in the port of Le 
Havre, France, appeared before the 


| United States Shipping Board on June 
Board to use Le! 


28, and invited the 
Havre as the French port of call of the 
“Leviathan” and sister ships of the 
United States Lines. 


Mr. Bourgeois explained that the port 
would be completed and ready to handle 
the largest freight and passenger ships 
by May 15, 1928. A new passenger ship 
quay now being constructed, he said, will 
be about 2,000 feet long, while another 
quay will be 1,000 feet in length. 

The Shipping Board vessels now use 
Cherbourg as the port of call for France. 
Mr. Bourgeois explained that a saving in 
time of from six to eight hours can be 
afforded passengers by using the Le 
Havre port instead of that at Cherbourg. 

Saving in Time. 

The time required to go from Le 
Havre to Paris is about four hours, he 
said, whereas from Cherbourg it takes 
from 10 to 12 hours. In addition he 
pointed out that the terminal facilities 
to be provided at Le Havre will permit 
the trains to come down to thaquay at 
which the ship is landed, in contrast to 
less convenient accommodations at Cher- 
bourg. 

His company, Mr. Bourgeois said, al- 
ready has expended $4,000,000 in the 
building of the new port at Le Havre, 
and before it is completed will spend 
$2,000,000 more. Aside from the con- 
venient docking and passenger facilities 
at the terminals, he said, there also 


designated Acting Chief of the | 


| 





} 


would be constructed a big fuel oil base, | 


isolated from the ship births as well as 
a large coal base. 

Mr. Bourgeois was accompanied by 
T. C. J. Burgess, of London, a director 


| of the Le Havre company, and its finan- 


cial advisor. 


| Granting of Holidays 


Is Lef t to Congress 


President Feels Congress 


Should Assume Responsibil- 
ity for Special Sessions. 


F.xEcuTIVE OFFICES, Rapp City, S. D., 
June 28.—If Federal employes are to be 
accorded more liberal treatment in the 
matter of holidays during the summer 
months, President Coolidge is of the 
opinion that Congress should take the 
responsibility, it was stated in his be- 
half orally here today. 

The statement came in response to a 
question as to the President's views on 
the action of Governor Ritchie, of Mary- 
State employes a_ full 


When the President extended the time 
during which Government workers re- 
ceive half holidays, it was stated, he was 
of the opinion he had adopted the best 
policy. 

The expense of these half holidays 
runs into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, it was explained. Constant re- 
quests reach the Executive’s desk for 
special holidays, but he feels that, while 


| the Administration is trying to be lib- 


eral, except in unusual cases, such as the 
death of an important personage or the 
recent reception of Colonel Charles_ A, 
Lindbergh, the matter of additional time 
off should be settled by Congress. 








land has been selected to head the soils 
work of this new Bureau and will take 
the place of Prof. Milton Whitney, who 
has headed this work since its organiza- 
tion in the Department, but who is now 
obliged, on account of ill health, to re- 
linquish exacting administrative duties, 
Professor Whitney will devote himself 
to writing up results of important in- 
vestigations on which he has been en- 
gaged for many years 


A. G. Rice, Assistant to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Soils, has been given the 
same position in the rew Bureau. 

Doctor McCall was a member of the 
scientific staff of the Bureau of Soils 
from 1901 to 1904, He left the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to become Assistant 
Professor of Agronomy in Ohio State 
University and was soon made head of 
that department, holding the position un- 
til 1916 when he became head of the 
Department of Soils and Geplogy in the 
University of Maryland. 

Maryland was the first State to start 
soil survey work and the first to com- 
plete it. _ The work was started under 
Prof. Milton Whitney and completed un- 
der Dactor McCall. 

Dr’ McCall received his B. Sc. degree 
from Ohio State University in 1900 and 
his Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins in 1916. 
He is a member of the Society of Agron- 
omy, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Society for the 
Promotion of the Agricultural Science, 
and of many other important scientific 
and agricultural organizations. He was 
éxecutive secretary of the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Soil Science recently 
held in Washington, and has been active 
in promoting soil science as a writer and 
investigator. 

The new Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils combines the research divisions of 
the old Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of 
Soils, and Fixed Nitrogen Research La- 
boratory. The regulatory work formerly 
carried on by the Bureau of Chemistry 
has been combined with the regulatory 
work in the Insecticide and Fungicide 
Board and all will be administered in the 
new Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration. 

The Civil Service Commission recently 
held an examination for the position of 


Chief and Assistant Chief of the newly 
| created Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


From the list of eligibles the Secretary 
of Agriculture expects soon to select a 
permanent head for the new bureau. Dr. 
Browne has expressed a desire to devote 
his energies to chemical research, but has 
consented to handle the general adminis- 
trative work temporarily. 


C. P. Mills Leaves 
Prohibition Service 


Chester P. Mills, prohibition adminis- 


| trator for the State of New York, has 


tendered his resignation to the Commis- 


| sioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, 


effective immediately. Mr. Mills was to 
have taken over the duties of prohibition 
supgrvisor for the Eastern Area on July 
1,‘and the incumbent of that position, 
Morris Campbell, was to have become 
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| Two Cruiser Types 


Proposed by British 
At Naval Conference 


American and Japanese D-!- 
egates Ask Time to Con- 
sider Classification. 


\ 
Americans Stand Firm 


Willing to Discuss Capital Ships 
But Not Now to Reopen 
Washington Treaty. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
10:45 A. M. tomorrow, June 29, for a 
preliminary discussion on destroyers.” 
Capital Ships Discussion. 

The attitude of the United States with 
regard to reopening discussion of the 
Washington Treaty at Geneva remains 
unchanged, it was stated orally at the 
Department of State on June 28. There 
is no objection to discussion of capital 
ships after the objects for which the 
conference was called have been dis- 
posed of. But, it was stated, such dis- 
cussions could have no other effect than 
indicating what trend the negotiations 
would take at the next Washington con. 
ference in 1931. 

It was stated that little doubt exists 
that Great Britain would be glad to get 
an agreement now that the United 
States should build ships after 1931 
greater than 25,000 or 30,000 tons, be- 
cause Great Britain already has two 
new ships practically completed of 35,- 
000 tons each. 

The only way the United States can 
obtain a parity in size of ships with 
Great Britain, it was pointed out, is to 
build after 1931, as none of the signa- 
tories of the Washington Treaty can 
build any new ships except for replace 
ment in 1934. These ships can be I> 
down in 1931, it was explained, but ce: 
not be placed in commission, even if c 
pleted, until 1934. 

Undoubtedly the extension of the I 
of ships of the United States and t! 
reduction of tonnage of battleships wou! ! 
be readily agreeable to Great Britain, it 
was stated, as this would continue the 
disparity in her favor which now exists. 

The contention that the reduction in 
size of battleships and the extension of 
the life of capital ships, are proposed as 
a matter of economy is without any 
merit at this tiim,e it was stated, as 
under the treaty no one of the powers 
can lay down any ships until1931. This 
being true, it was said, there would be 
no saving during the next four years, 
and in 1931 there is to be another con- 
ference on the subject, at which time the 
whole subject can be reviewed by the 
five powers signatory to the treaty. 


New York administrator on the same 
date. 

The communication received by Dr, 
Doran was to the effect that Mr. Mills 
was retiring from the prohibition service, 
Dr. Doran did not make public the rea- 
sons, if any were given, why Mr. Mills 
was retiring, although he said he under- 
stood that Mr. Mills felt he had been un- 
justly criticized in connection with his 
administration of the New York post. 


A New Line 
of Heavy-Duty 
Internationals. 


The new International Heavy-Duty Trucks rangé, 
in capacity from 14 to 5-ton, and they come with, 


wheelbase and body best suited for the jobs 


are todo. | 


chagh 


‘The many important features of International des- 


+ 


Sign and construction enable these trucks to estabe, 
lish high records in performance and low records” 
in cost. The removable cylinders, the steer-easy> 
steering gear, the ball-bearifig crankshaft, the, 


accessibility of the engine and working parts make: 
it easy to get good service out of these trucks and 
easy to give good service to them.} 


The International 
lime includes the 
Special Delivery for 
loads up to k-ton, 
4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 
1*4-ton and 1';-ton 
sizes, Heavy-Duty 
Trucks ranging 
from 11;-tdn to 5- 
ton sizes, -fotor 
Coaches, and Mc- 
Corr: ick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors. 


Mr. Hoover Expected 

To Visit Black Hills The new International Chain= Drive ‘Dunip 
Trucks are rendering a more effective service’ 
than ever to road builders, construction con- 
tractors and excavators, both in heavy-duty abily 
ity and low operating cost.| a 


President Extends Invitation to 
Secretary of Labor to 
Make Trip. 


Executive OFFICES, Rap City, S. D., 
June 28,—President Coolidge expects 
Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
to visit him here during the summer, it 
was stated orally in his behalf today, 
He understands that Mr. Hoover shortly 
will make a trip to California and stop 
off in the Black Hills either on his way 
out or on his return trip, 

Mr. Coolidge has wired the Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis, who will be in 
Minneapolis tomorrow, inviting him to 
the summer White House if he can con- 
veniently make the trip here, 

There are no matters pending, in the 
President’s opinion, which at this time 
would warrant a visit here by the Post- 
maaster General. Harry S. New. 


~ 
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Progress Is Outlined on Army 


1“: Topical Survey of the Government 
Housing Program at 17 Stations P y 

HE people of the United States 
heel’ Oovedimatenedts, re hair ane 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group fhem in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 


AKING a daily topical survey ot 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 


* Quartermaster General Announces Status of 
" Construction on Projects Authorized 
by Last Congress 


Bureau of Navigation Prescribes Method of 
Selecting Eligibles to Be Instructed Prepar- 


22ST avese' 
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veotion.of the post hospital. 


The Army, through the office of the 
Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. B. 
Frank Cheatham, now has under way 

' projects for the construction of 17 Army 
stations under the Army housing pro- 
gram authorized by the last Congress, 
the Department of War announced in a 
statement, June 27, outlining the status 
of the construction at the various sta- 
tions. 

The project nearest completion is that 
at Fort Benning, Ga., where four addi- 
tional units of the regimental barracks 
were placed under contract. A sum of 
$725,000 was appropriated for this work, 
and the date of completion set at Au- 
gust 21, 1927. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Projects for new construction of 17 
stations are now under way in accord- 
ance with the program authorized at 
the recent session of Congress. 

Status of this work at the various 
stations is as follows: ; 

Fort Benning, Ga.: Appropriation 
for barracks construction, $725,000. 
Four additional units of the regimental 
barracks were placed under contract 
August 26, 1926; date of completion 
Augist 21, 1927. One unit of the regi- 
mental barracks already has been com- 
pleted. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Appropriation for 
barracks construction, $360,000. For 
the construction of a barracks for one 
battalion of field artillery. The con- 
tract was awarded for this work on 
May 7, 1927; date of completion May 
26, 1928. 

Barracks at Camp Bevens. 

Camp Devens, Mass.: $500,000 was 
appropriated for the construction of 
barracks for one regiment of infantry 
less two batalions and a brigade head- 
quarters company. A survey of the site 
has just been completed and plans for 
the general layout of the post as well 
as for the barracks building itself are 
now being made. 

Edgewood Arsenal, Md.: $90,000 
was appropriated for the construction 
of ten sets of officers’ quarters. This 
work was put under contract on March 
ate 1927; date of completion November 
30, 1927. 

Erie Proving Ground, Ohio: $47,000 
was appropriated for the construction 
of a barracks building. Contract was 
awarded May 11, 1927. Date of com- 
pletion December 8, 1927. 

Fort Humphreys, Va.: $500,000 was 
appropriated for the construction of 
barracks for two regiments of engineers 
at this post. Plans and specifications 
have been completed and work adver- 
tised on June 1, 1927. Bid to be 
opened July 5, 1927. It is desired that 
construction be started at an early date 
but the time for completion of the 
buildings will dependent upen the bids. 


Hospital at Fort Leavenworth. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: $125,000 
was appropriated for the construction of 
a new hospital building at the Leaven- 
worth Disciplinary Barracks. Sketch 
plans for this building have been pre- 
pared and forwarded to the post with 
instructions to do this work by purchase 
and hire as is customary for all work at 
the Disciplinary Barracks where pris- 
oners are available. 

Camp Lewis, Washington: $800,000 
was appropriated for the construction of 
barracks for one regiment of Field Ar- 
tillery and one Brigade Headquarters. 
Contract for this work was awarded May 
14, 1927; date of completion November 
29, 1927. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated at 
this post for beginnmg the construction 
of a hospital building. Plans and speci- 
fications for this building are being pre- 
pared. 

Maxwell Field, Alabama: $130,000 was 
appropriated for barracks for the garri- 
son of this post and $70,000 for non- 
commisisoned officers’ quarters. The 
general layout for the permanent post 
has been completed and approved and 
plans are being prepared for the build- 
ings. 

Camp Meade, Maryland: $410,000 was 
appropriated for the construction of bar- 
racks for the Tank Battalian at this 
post. The general layout of the post has 
been completed but has not yet been 
finally approved. Drawings for the bar- 
racks are now being made in the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. 

Mitchel Field, New oYrk: $287,000 
was appropriated for the construction of 
barracks. The general layout for this 
post has been prepared but has not been 
finaly approved. Drawings for the bar- 
racks are. now being made in the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. 

Contract at Fort Monmouth. 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: $555,000 
has been appropriated for the construc- 
tion of barracks at this post. Contract 
for this work was awarded February 2, 
1927; date of completion September 12, 
1927. One hundred thousand dollars was 
appropriated for a hospital. The plans 
have been completed and bids will be in- 
vited in a few days upon determination 
of a minor detail as to the site. 

France Field, Panama: $139,000 was 
appropriated for the construction of offi- 
cers’ and  non-commisisoned officers’ 
quarters ‘at this post. This work is now 
under way under the direction of the 
Constructing Quartermaster located in 
the Panama Canal Zone and is reported 
to be about 65 per cent completed. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: $500,000 
was appropriated for the construction of 
barracks for one regiment of Infantry 
less two battalions and a brigade head- 
quarters company. The general layout 
plan for this post has been completed 
but has not yet been finally approved. 

Schofield Barracks, H. T.: $72,000 was 
appropriated for the construction of 24 
sets of noncommissioned officers’ quar- 
ters at this post. Construction was com- 
pleted March 11, 1927. $450,000 was ap- 
propriated for continuing the construc- 
J Contract was 
made on May 12; 1927, for the construc- 
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tion of three additional wards and for 
the extension of two wards already 
built. , Date of completion May 7, 1928. 
Plans are now being completed for three 
additional wards and a medical store- 
house, which will be sent out for bids 
at an early date. 

Selfridge Field, Michigan: — $570,000 
was appropriated fer the construction of 
barracks for the entire garrison and 
$180,000 for the construction of non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters. Plans 
and specifications for barracks buildings 
have been completed and bids are to be 
opened on June 25, 1927. Plans and spe- 
cifications for the noncommissioned of- 
ficers’ quarters are nearly completed and 
will be gent out for bids about June 15. 

Fort Wadsworth, New York: $285,000 
was appropriated for the construction of 
barracks for one battalion of Infantry 
at this post. Wo. is now progressing 
on a general layout in order that the 


new barracks ma,’ fit into the general | 


scheme for the future posi. As soon 
as the general layout has received ap- 
proval, the plans for the new barracks 
will be started on the basis of the se- 
lected site. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18734 (8). 
operators — Customs Service. In the ab- 
sence of a specific showing of facts or cir- 
cumstances justifying continuance of the 
existing practice of reimbursing telephone 
companies for employment and supervision 
of services of PBX telephone operators per- 
forming services for the Government in the 
field, om and after July 1, 1927, such tele- 
phone operators will be required to be em- 
ployed under civil service rules and regula- 
tions and supervised by 
ficers. 

A-18673. Personal services—Manuscripts 
—Agriculture Department. The purchase 


Employment of telephone | 


Government of- | 





of a completed manuscript on a particular | 


subject prepared without any agreement 
with the writer for its production and pur- 
chase when completed does not involve con- 
tracting or personal services. 4 Comp. 
Gen. 781. Payment for manuscripts pro- 
duced under an advance agreement entered 
into prior to April 1, 1924, may be allowed. 
3 Comp. Gen. 709. 

A-18644. Purchases—Drinking water — 
Navy recruiting station. Where an ap- 
propriation does not specifically authorize 
the purchase of water, conclusive proof of 
contamination of the available muncipal 
supply as unfit for drinking purposes is 
required before payment for special drink- 
ing water mav be authorized. 

A-18727  (S8.) Mileage — Attendance at 
conventions—Army officers. The act of 
June 26, 1912, 37 Stat. 184 prohibiting the 
use of appropriations, unless specifically 
authorized, for payment of traveling ex- 
penses of officers and employes to attend 
meetings or conventions of societies or as- 
sociations is applicable to the mileage ap- 
propriation of the Army. 

A-18772 (S). Subsistence per diem in 
lieu—Jurors and witnesses. The per diem 
allowance for subsistence authorized by 
section 3 of the act of April 26, 1926, 44 
Stat. 323, for jurors and witnesses, is pay- 
able only when the place of holding court 
is far removed from the place of residence 
as to prohibit the return of juror or wit- 
nesses thereto from day to day and such 
fact is certified by the judge or the United 
States commissioner. When the juror or 
witness does in fact return to his resi- 
denec the same day, he is not entitled to 
the $3 subsistence per diem, and a certifi- 
cate of the court or the commissioner that 
the residence of the juror er witness was 
so far removed from the place or hold- 
ing court as to prohibit the return thereto 
from day to day, being contrray so the 
facts, cannot operate to authorize the pay- 
ment. In no case does the statute author- 
ize the $3 subsistenec allowance when the 
absence from the resident of the juror or 
witness is confined to one calendar day. 

A-18809. Traveling. expenses—Congres- 
sional Committee. The insertion in the ap- 
propriation for contingent expenses, De- 
partment of Labor, of a provision for “Trav- 
eling expenses incident to examination of 
estimates of appropriations in the field” 
follows the established practice of inserting 
such provisions to provide for traveling ex- 
penses of a committee of Congress for the 
purpose indicated, and the appropriation in 
question is accordingly available for such 
expenses, 23 Com. Dec. 493. 

A-18669 (S). Bids—Award cancelled be- 
fore delivery—Readvertising—Treasury De- 
partment. An award to a bidder sent by one 
Government official to another for delivery, 
but cancelled before receipt for delivery 
gives no rights to such bidder and readver- 
tising for bids and award thereunder is 
proper. 

A-18753 (S).  Transporation—Household 
effects—War Department civilian employe. 
Where household effects in excess of the 
maximum weight allowed by Army Regula- 
tions are shipped from first duty station to 
place of second transfer, there should be 
collected from the employe such proportion 
of the total charge as the excess weight 
bears to the total weight of shipment, not 
in excess of what it could have cost from 
first to second transfer point. 

Re A-11327 (S). Public telephones in 

st offices — Commissions on receipts. 
Commission paid..on. receipts. from tele- 
phone pay stations located in post offices 
whether the post offices are located in Fed- 
eral buildings or in quarters under lease 
are in no way connected with postal activi- 
ties nor with the sale of public property 
of the Post Office Department, ocntemplated 
by section 4050. Revised Statutes, and all 
such receipts should be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury as_ miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

A-18775 (S).  Advertising--Bids—Speci- 
fications—Interior Department. In the pur- 
of an automobile for use in the 
Government service a specification that it 
shall weigh not less than 2,700 pounds is 
improper and unauthorized unless it be 
shown that an automobile weighing less 
‘" an 2,700 pounds could not meet the actual 
needs of the service. 

A-18640. Contracts—Purchase of wrap- 
ping paper by the roll—Increased costs~— 
War Department. Where a bidder sub- 
mitted bid on a quantity of wrapping paper 
at a stipulated price per roll and delivery 
of the required number of rolls is made 
and payment made therefor, in accordance 
with the stipulated price, the price per 
roll covers all the paper which may be 
found by weight in the rolls furnished and 
the contractor is not entitled to be paid 
an additional amount for exééss paper al- 
leged to have been delivered. 
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the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Conditions in Markets Abroad Are Studied 
And Reports Issued for Benefit of Exporters 


Topic 13—Foreign Trade 


Fourth Article—Inform ation on Foreign Markets. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; and twelfth, Shipping. The pres- 
ent group deals with Federal activities in con- 
nection with Foreign Trade. 


By Clayton Lane, 


Acting Chief, Division of Regional Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 


formed on current economic trends in foreign 
countries stood out more. clearly than at pres- 
ent. Our merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
and exporters have unlimited opportunities for business 
development and pioneer work in world markets, but at 
the same time must keep constantly abreast of the 
numerous economic factors that may tend to influence, 
favorably or adversely, any individual enterprise. 
Before entering a foreign market, the exporter must 
consider factors of competition, problems of distribu- 
tion, climate, fashions, exchange fluctuations, terms of 
sale, national psychology, purchasing power, standard 
of living, and international relations. After he has 
established himself in the market, it becomes more im- 
portant than ever to follow the current trends that may 
affect his operations. The Division of Regional Infor- 
mation of the Bureau of Foreign and Do:-estic Com- 
merce is charged with identifying these and similar 
factors and estimating their relation to ov effect upon 
trade promotion. 


A T NO TIME has the importance of keeping in- 


* * * 


The work of the Division is not of a specialized 
character, but is linked with the activities of all divi- 
sions of the Bureau. In general, it follows economic 
conditions and tendencies in foreign countries which 
riay affect American business, and provides a back- 
ground for the work of the Commodity and Technical 
Divisions. 

These functions include preparation for publication 
in the Bureau’s weekly, “Commerce Reports,” of pe- 
riodic surveys of economie conditions, transmitted by 
the field officers of the Bureau and by American con- 
sular officers, as well as of special articles dealing with 
individual countries or groups of countries. Trade In- 
formation Bulletins are compiled dealing with national 
budgets, wages, general econdmic conditions, analysis 
ef foreign trade, competitive conditions, descriptions of 
pioneer territory, etc. In addition, specific inquiries are 
answered by correspondence, and an extensive file of 
economic information is maintained for this purpose. 
It is sometimes necessary, however, to obtain data from 
the field officers with which to supplement the material 
ii the Division’s files. 

a ~ a 

‘(HE Division of Regional Information consists of 

three sections—European, Far Eastern, and Latin 
American—and a coordinating group handling adminis- 
trative matters. Each section has a staff of research 
specialists and clerical assistants handling specific ter- 
ritories, who-are required to maintain expert familiar- 
ity with the countries under their jurisdiction and must 
ve equipped with a knowledge of the foreign languages 
principally in use within their respective territories. 

Some of the men in these positions are expertly 
qualified in from three to seven modern languages. 
The men in the supervisory positions, including Chief 
and Assistant Chief of the Division and the three 
Chiefs of Section, have had extensive training in eco- 
nomics and related subjects, together with residence or 
wide travel abroad, and are called upon from time to 
time for opinions on complex economic problems en- 
countered abroad and their significance as affecting 
our trade relations. The Division receives practically 
all of the most important official periodicals, and other 
scurce material published throughout the world. 

od * * 


The question has often arisen: “Why worry about 
foreign trade? Let us cultivate our huge domestic 
market.” The extension of export trade is closely allied 
with domestic progress, and our increasing productive 
capacity enhances the value of export to our industrial 
well-being. The ease with which the present-day busi- 
ness man can obtain up-to-date information on all 
phases of foreign commerce has opened the channels of 
overseas trade to thousands of smaller concerns who 
previously considered foreign trade a venture for only 
the large organizations. 

Some of their hesitancy in this regard was not with- 
cut foundation. There is a continuous necessity for 
close observation of market trends and operations of 
our competitors in neutral markets. Through the coun- 
sel derived from constant scrutiny of economic trends 
throughout the world, the Division of Regional Infor- 
mation lends direct assistance and greater confidence 
tu the operations of small firms in particular. It pro- 
tects them from venturing into dangerous territory 
unawares and suggests through practical market an- 
alysis steps and policies which may prove more lucra- 
tive than the unadvised exporter would have found for 
himself. 

* aa * 


"THIS does not mean, however, that the large concerns 

and the pioneer organizations in export trade do 
not avail themselves of these services. Even the firmly 
established exporter must keep in touch with the fluc- 
tuations in economic conditions which may necessitate 
a change in sales policy. Many even of the largest 
business organizations cannot afford to undertake on 
their own initiative extensive research of this character 
in foreign countries, and it devolves upon the Govern- 
ment to perform this service. Some of the largest ex- 
porters, bankers, and manufacturers in the country 
have had occasion to enlist the services of the Division 
in a study of basic factors governing foreign markets, 

For example, a study of financial, commercial, and 
general economic developments of 38 countries was 
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recently undertaken at the suggestion of a large bank- 
ing organization; a comprehensive analysis of purchas- 
ing power in foreign countries was prepared at the 
request of an important chemical ‘manufacturer; and a 
study of business practices and sales possibilities in a 
number of world centers was made with the cooperation 
of a prominent manufacturer of office equipment. These 
studies formed the basis of reports available to all 
American exporters interested in such information. 

The Division maintains several mailing lists of 
firms and individuals interested in foreign commerce. 
To these it sends mimeographed circulars on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to foreign trade and 
economic conditions in foreign countries. Among the 
most popular of these services have been the circulars 
on office operating expenses and living costs for Ameri- 
cans in foreign countries. Information of this char- 
acter is compiled from consular reports and from data 
submitted by the field officers of the Bureau of For- 
e.gn and Domestic Commerce in the important world 
centers. 

In the Far East group, among other circulars, a 
series of mimeographed statements was prepared out- 
lining a bibliography on Far Eastern countries. A 
weekly release known as “Commercial Notes on 
Canada” is issued to the Canadian portion of the mail- 
ing list. Among recent circulars of a miscellaneous 
character there have appeared: “Trade of United 
States with the Far East for 1925 and 1926,” “Foreign 
Trade of Greece,” “Selling in China,” and “Our Latin 
American Markets Analyzed.” These circulars are 
available to all interested firms or persons upon re- 
quest. 

™ * * 

+IRMS listed on the Exporters’ Index receive special 
trade information in various forms. During recent 
mnths these have been largely confined to the Far 
East and Latin America, in view of critical conditions 
in those areas. The District Offices of the Bureau, in 
the United States, are kept in touch with economic 
and related developments throughout the world through 
a special weekly bulletin issued by the Division. This 
furnishes a guide to the District Offices in their con- 

tact with the business community. 

Like other divisions of the Bureau, the Division of 
Regional Information maintains close contact with the 
press. It compiles monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, 
and annual trade statistics of individual countries for 
publication in newspapers, and is frequently called 
upon to prepare special articles for such use. Close 
contact is also maintained with the foreign press. A 
special service supplies the Far Eastern offices of the 
Bureau with detailed information on economic and com- 
mercial conditions in the United States. This informa- 
tien is transmitted by cable to the Far Eastern repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau, who in turn disseminate the 
data through the local foreign press. This information 
is. broadcast regularly. Considerable use of the data 
is made by Chambers of Commerce abroad, as well as 
by other trade organizations and the daily papers. 

~ we * 

From time to time the Division cooperates with 
other governmental agencies in handling economic mat- 
ters of immediate importance. During 1925 several 
members of the Division were engaged for several 
months upon studies of the economic situation in those 
European countries which were negotiating the funding 
cf their obligations to the United States Treasury. 
These studies were placed at the disposal of the Ameri- 
can Debt Funding Commission. 

The governmental agency with which the Division 
comes in most frequent contact is the Department of 
State, since there are many factors of mutual interest 
in the work of these Departments which require their 
cooperation in Washington and in the field. At the 
sume time, it keeps in close touch with the activities 
of other governmental agencies, such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Shipping Board, Federal Reserve 
Board, Military and Naval Intelligence Services, etc. 
The Division prepares each month a resume of eco- 
nomic conditions in European countries for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which incorporates this data 
in its bulletins. 

* * * 

+ XTENSIVE ; -oblems treated in handbook form in- 

clude “Commercial Travelers’ Guide to the Far 
East” and “Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America.” Some handbooks deal with specific coun- 
tries. Of the latter, the most recent is the “Handbook 
of China,” a very extensive treatise, and handbooks of 
Yugoslavia and Nicaragua are in preparation. Trade 
Information Bulletins, on a somewhat smaller scale 
than the handbooks, were released during the past few 
ruonths on Portugual, Czechoslovakia, Sumatra, Ha- 
waii, and Ethiopia. The full series of these bulletins 
covers nearly every important commercial area in the 
world, and such studies are constantly in preparation. 

‘Special articles on countries, ports, and important 
economic or commercial tendencies are regularly pre- 
pared for “Com: -erce Reports.” Special studies were 
recently prepared by the Chief of the Division with 
regard to the cartel movement and international in- 
dustrial combinations, pointing out the significance of 
the new combinations and their main objectives. Simi- 
lar attention is given to other major tendencies in 
world commerce and economics as they assume signifi- 
cance to American business. 

a * * 

The growth of our export trade during recent years 
has demonstrated the vigor and growing confidence of 
American exporters and bankers. Many of them have 
discovered the great practical value in maintaining inti- 
mate contact with the Commodity and Technical Divi- 
sions of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The services of this Division may appear to some 
to have a less direct relation to their immediate trans- 
actions, but there is a growing recognition among 
executives, bankers, and export managers of the value 
of specialized counsel upon the broader aspects of eco- 
nemic and related conditions in foreign countries, and 
their relation to specific ventures. The Division of Re- 
gional Information endeavors to provide such counsel. 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of June 80, J. Homer Butler, Assistant 
Secretary, United States Section of the Inter- 
national High Commission, will tell of the 
work of the Commission. 


+ Daily Publishing Corporation 


President of the United States, 


A circular letter, relating to the selec- 
tion of candidates for midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy from among enlisted 


men of the Navy and Marine Corps, of 
which 100 may be appointed each year, 
has been dispatched to all ships and 
stations of the Navy by Rear Admiral 
R. H. Leigh, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of the Navy. 

The letter urges commanding officers 
to give the selection of such candidates 
“their careful attention.” It also recom- 
mends that information about the Naval 
Academy be disseminated among the en- 
listed men. 

The full text of the letter follows: 


1. One hundred enlisted men may be 
appointed midshipmen each year. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1927 there 
were received 1,946 recruits (26 per 
cent) who reported that they had com- 


| pleted two years of high school work 


| 


or more; nearly 500 of these reported 
completion of four years at high school 
or some work at college. 


Eligible Enlisted Men 
To Be Given Instruction 


The Bureau is very anxious to appoint 
100 midshipmen from among the en- 
listed men 2ach year and feels certain 
that this can be accomplished by the 
hearty coperation of the service. 
percentage of men who have the neces- 
sary educational qualifications is so 
large that it is probable that some ‘in 
every command are deserving of the 
most careful consideration by their su- 
perior officers. 


Commanding officers are urged to 
give to the selection of candidates their 
careful attention and to bring this sub- 
ject and this letter to the attention of 
oher officers. 


2. On receipt of this letter Com- 
mandants and Commanding Officers 
shall: 


(a) Make a survey of all men within 
the proper age limits. 

(b) Give full information to the en- 
listed men concerning the requirements 
for entrance to the Naval Academy. 
(The requirements of a deposit of $100 
should be known by each candidate.) 

(ec) Disseminate information about the 
Naval Academy. 

(d) Explain to the individual the ad- 
vantage of entering the Naval Academy. 

(e) Describe the amount and charac- 
ter of preparation required: 


Informal Selections 
To Be Made by Board 


3. A short time after the information 
in paragraph two has been disseminated, 
an informal board shall be convened at 
each station and aboard each ship to 
examine applicants. Where possible this 
board shall consist of two line officers 
of or above the grade of lieutenant. 


This board shall interview the division 
officers, petty officers and others under 
whom the applicant has served. The 
board shall personally interview the ap- 
plicant concerning his education, his 
previous occupation, his desire to become 
an officer, and any other matter which 
affects his character and qualification 
for the Naval Academy. 

The board shall examine the enlist- 
ment record of each applicant, and only 
men who have excellent records and 
who are believed to be officer material 
shall be nominated. 

4. After preliminary selections have 
been made by this Board, the Command- 
ing Officer shall personally interview 
candidates so that only candidates of 
officer caliber may be selected for the 
preliminary training. The Commanding 
Officer shall also assure himself that all 
possible candidates have been considered 
before the preliminary instruction begins. 

After the preliminary instruction be- 
gins any possible candidate who may re- 
port shall be given an opportunity to 
join the class. Qualified men shall be 
nominated regardless of their duties. 

Men who enlist after July 1, 1927, shall 
not be given preliminary instruction, nor 
shall they be allowed to take the pre- 
liminary mental and physical examina- 
tion on September 1. 

5. Commanding Officers shall insure 
that all officers concerned with the selec- 
tion, preparation and examination of 
candidates for Naval Academy are famil- 
iar with the requirements outlined in 
this letter and in reference (a).. 


Course of Instruction 
To Be Comprehensive 


6. A comprehensive plan of instruc- 
tion shall be-prepared for the prelim- 
inary instruction of the men nominated 
by the informal Board and approved by 
the Commanding Officer. A qualified of- 
ficer shall be detailed to instruct the 
candidates. 

This instruction should begin imme- 
diately after candidates are assembled 
and continue until the preliminary ex- 
amination is held on September 1. 

7. The physical requirements for en- 
trance to the Naval Academy are more 
rigid than are the physical requirements 
for enlistment in the Navy. Each candi- 
date should be given a special physical 
examination before his selection for the 
preliminary class for the Naval Acad- 
emy. 

This examination should be in all re- 


| spects the same as for final entrance to 


| the Naval Academy. 


Obviously, it is a 
waste of time to give special instruction 
to a man who later will fail to meet the 


| physical requirements. 


8. Immediately prior to the prelimi- 
nary mental examination held on Sep- 
tember 1 each candidate shall be again 


| examined by a board of two medical 
| officers. 


Where two medical officers are 
not available, one medical officer may 


| conduct the examination. 


Results of this examiantion shall be 
entered in each man’s medical record. 
Men who fail to pass this physical ex- 
amination shal! not be allowed to take 
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the mental examination on September 1. 

9. Reports of the preliminary mental 
examination held on September 1 and 
the physical examination held just prior 
to the mental ‘examination shall be for- 
warded, as soon as possible, to the bu- 
reau. The report of the mental exami- 
nation shall be as outlined in D-6104 
(2) Bunav Manual, except that the mark 
made in each subject is desired. 


Bureau of Navigation 


To Review Examinations 

Enclosure (A) is a form for reporting 
result of the preliminary examination; 
this form constitutes a complete report, 
which is sufficient to insure considera- 
tion of the candidates thus reported 
upon. ° , 

10. There is no foreign language re- 
quirement for entrance to the Naval 
Academy. 

11. The bureau wishes to repeat and 
emphasize that its policy is to give™ 
every man who is qualified and wishes 
to enter the Academy the wm ceorho 
to take the preliminary examination¥6n 
September 1. Hence, regardless of the 
importance of a man’s duties on board 
ship or at a station, he shall receive 
every encouragement and all assistance 
possible. 


Army Orders 


Air Corps Reserve. 

Each of the folowing-named Second 
Lieutenants are ordered to active duty, 
proceeding from place designated after his 
name to Brooks Field, Tex., for training: 

Lloyd Radcliffe Ash, Dublin, Ga.; Lewis 
Brewer, Griffin, Ga.; James Willis Cathey, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph Hallfred Chailie, 
Miami, Fla.; William Jefferson Crosswell, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Henry Jervey Kelly, Augusta, 
Ga.; Julius Theodore Landsberg, Savannah, 
Ga.; Halsey LaDue Mallory, Decatur, Ga., 
and Ben Jett Whatley, McRae, Ga. 

Melvin Alfred Jenner, Arlington, Wash.; 
William Stanton Martin, Seattle, Wash.; 
Leslie Harry Schwobeda, Petaluma, Calif.; 
Frederic Eastland Templeton, Seattle, 
Wash.; Harry Vincent Inskeep, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Ivan Raymond Walter, Milton, 
Mass.; Warren Stewart Cook, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Clayton Allen Scott, Ashland, Ky.; 


| Kirk Haimilton, Floydada, Tex., and Paul 


Ellis Shanahan, Mount Vernon, Ill. 


Other Branches. 

Col. Henry H. Sheen, Quartermaster 
Corps, detailed as member of promotion 
examination board scheduled to meet in 
Washington, vice Col. William E. Horton. 

Col. Ralph R. Stogsdall, U. S. A., retired, 
placed on active duty and detailed to Calu- 
met High School, Calumet, Mich. 

Lieut. Col. Olan C. Aleshire, General 
Staff (Cavalry), orders amended, relieved 
from detail in office of Chief of Staff, as, 
signed to First Cavalry, Camp Marfa, Tex. 

Maj. Francis K. Newcomer, Corps of En- 
gineers, relieved from assignment in Fir 
Corps Area, Boston, ordered to Engine § 
School, Fort Humphreys, Va. 

First Lieut. John R. Hardin, 13th Engi-: 
neers, relieved from present duties at Fort 
Humphreys, Va., ordered to report to com- 
mandant, Engineer School 

First Lieut. John R. Holden, Quattermas- 
ter Corps, relieved from assignment at 
Camp Holabird, Md., ordered to duty in 
the Philippines. 

Capt. John Van D. Hume, Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from assignment at Fort Sill, 
Okla., ordered to duty in the Canal Zone. 

Capt. Everard F. Olsen, Coast Artillery 
Corps. assigned to Seventh Coast Artil- 
lery, Fort Hancock, N. J., upon completion 
of present tour of foreign. service. 

Capt. George W. Dunn, jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, relieved from assignment at 
University of Michigan, ordered to duty 
in the Canal Zone. 

Maj. Gouverneur H. Boyer, Medical 
Corps, now on duty at Fort Bragg, N. C., re- 
lieved from further duty at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, to continue duty at Fort 
Bragg. 

Lieut. Col. JamesH. Stansfield, Judge Ad- 
vocate, relieved from assignment in Third 
Corps Area, at Baltimore, ordered to duty 
in the Canal Zone. ° 

Second Lieut. Samuel H. Morrow, 62nd 
Coast Artillery, relieved from assignment 
at Fort Totten, N. Y., ordered to duty in 
the Canal Zone. 


Leave of Absence. 

Lieut. Col. James D. Fife, Medical Corps, 

month. ‘ > 

First Lieut. Neal Creighton, Air Corps, 

months and 15 days. 

Capt. Alfred H. Thiessen, Signal Corps, 

month and 10 days. 

First Lieut. Hary C. Wisehart, 
Corps, 1 month and 15 days. 

Maj. Floyd R. Waltz, Infantry, 1 month. 

Capt. Charles P. Clark, Air Corps, 2 
months. 

Maj. Charles C. Demmer, Medical Corps, 
2 months. 


Air 


Navy Orders 


Rear Adm. George R. Marvell, detg Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I.; to eo: 
14th Nav. Dist., Pearl Harbor, T. : 

Capt. Walter S. Anderson, orders April, 

and modified thereof to command 
. 12, Dest. Sqdns., Battle Fit., revoked. 

Comdr. Jabez S. Lowell, det. U. S. S. 
Memphis; to Asst. Inspr., of Mach., News 
port News Ship Bldg. & Dry Dock Co., Newe 
port News, Va. 

Lieut. Harry V. Baugh, det. aide on staff, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt.; to Gen. Inspr. 
of Nav. Aircraft, Eastern Dist., New York. 

Lieut. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, det. aide 
on staff, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to Spe- 
cial Service Squadron. 

Lieut. Carl F. Holden, det. aide on staff, 
Dest. Sctg. Fit.; to aide on staff of Rear 
Adm. Frank H, Clark, Comdr., Dest. Sqdns., 
Sctg. Fit. ‘ 

Lieut. George H. Mills, det. aide and 
sec’y on staff, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.; to 
Off. in Chg., Raliegh, N. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clement R. Baume, upor 
completion physical exam. to wait orders at 
San Diego, Calif. ee 

Lieut. (j. g.) Leonidas E. Hill, jr., ree 
lieved all active duty; to home. , 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bradford E. Grow, det. VJ 
Sqdn. 1, Aireraft Sqdns., Battle Flt.; to VX 
Experimental Unit, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
“leet. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Appollo Soucek, det. Nav, 
Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to Bu. Aero. 

Ens. William G. Allen, det. U. S. S. Texas; 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hamp- 
ton Roads. Va. 

Ensign Robert C. Palmer, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted July 27, 1927, 

Ens. Arthur B. Thompson, uncompleted 
portion desp. orders April 29, 1927, to 
Asiatic Station, revoked; to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Comdr, William M. Kerr (M. C.), det, 
U. S. S. Altair; to Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Capt. Henry E. 
Hosp., Pensacola, Fla.; 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. David Ferguson (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Nav: Hosp 
Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Hubert H. Carroll (M. C.), 
i to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif, 


Odell (M. C.). det. Nay, 
to Dist. Med. Officer,” 
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Agriculture 


r Pig Survey Report 
Shows Increase in 
: Farrowing of Sows 


Gain of Three Per Cent Is 
Shown for Spring of 
This Year Compared 

With 1926. 


Three per cent more sows were far- 
rowed andwJ3.5 per cent more pigs saved 
for the United States in the spring of 
1927 than in 1926, the June Pig Survey 
Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, issued on June 27, shows. While 
practically all states showed increases, 
the most significant increases were in 
the Southern States. In the South At- 
lantic States pigs saved increased 10 per 
cent and in the South Central States 12 


r cent, ile in the Corn Belt States, | 
ee | that of the St. Paul market; and second, 


the increase was 2 per cent. 

The percentage increases in pigs saved 
are equivalent to about 700,000 pigs for 
the Corn Belt and 1,800,000 for the 
Unted States. 

Estimated Number Saved. 

The estimated number of pigs saved 
in the spring crop of 1926 was 52,683,000 
for the whole United States, and 40,500,- 

0 for the Corn Belt States, according 
Oo an oral statément by C. L. Harlan, 
livestock statistician, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in connection 
with the report. The increases make an 
estimated number of pigs saved in the 
spring crop of 1927 appioximately 54,- 
483,000 for the United States and 41,- 
200,000 for the Corn Belt States. Un- 
usually heavy losses by cholera occurred 
last year, so that with normal losses 
this year, the marketable crop will be 
considerably larger than in 1926. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Increases over last spring of 3 per 
cent in sows farrowed and 3.5 per cent 
in pigs saved for the United States and 
increases of about 2 per cent for both 
sows farrowed and pigs saved for the 
11 Corn Belt. States are shown by the 
June Pig Survey Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These percentage 
increases in pigs saved are equivalent 
to about 700,000 pigs for the Corn Belt 
and 1,800,000 for the United States. The 
survey was made in cooperation with the 
Post Office Department through the rural 
mail carriers. 

All regions and nearly all States 
showed increases, but the most sig- 
nificant increases were in the southern 
States. In South Atlantic States pigs 
saved increased 10 per cent and in the 
South Central States 12 per cent. 

Sows bred or to be bred for fall far- 
rowing were reported as 30 per cent 
larger than sows farrowed last fall for 
the United States and 23 per cent larger 
for the Corn Belt. However, these breed- 
ing intentions reports in June have never 
been good indicators of the actual num- 
ber of sows farrowed in the fall, actual 
farrowings as reported in December al- 
ways being much below June intentions. 
The average declines between June 
breeding intention reports and December 
farrowing reports have been 29 points 
for the United States and 24 points for 
the Corn Belt States. These past rela- 
tionships and the present unfavorable 
feeding ratio between corn and hog 
prices and the poor corn crop prospects 
indicate the probability of a decrease 
rather than an increase in the fall pig 
crop this year in the Corn Belt, but some 
increase seems probable in other regions, 
especially in the South. 

The increase in the number of sows 
farrowed this spring both for the Corn 
Belt and for the United States is about 
as indicated by the breeding intentions 
report made in December, 1926, when 
allowance is made for the average de- 
crease shown in previous years between 
December breeding intentions and June 
farrowings. 

The Spring pig crop of 1926 in the 
Corn Belt States suffered more than 
usual death losses from cholera last fall. 
If death losses this year are not above 
normal the actual market supply of pigs 
from the 1927 spring pig crop will be 
somewhat larger than the 700,000 head 
indicated above as the increase in pigs 
saved this spring over last. 


@ 


Statistics Are Announced 
On Wheat-Milling Products 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced statistics on Wheat Ground 
and Wheat-Milling Products, by months. 
Tke statistics for April are revised to 
iMaide data received since the prelimi- 
‘nary figures for that month were issued. 
These returns include only mills which 
have been manufacturing at the rate of 
5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

For May 863 companies reported 
1,041 mills, 66 of which were idle dur- 
ing the month. Of these 863 companies, 
845, which were in operation in 1925, 
produced, approximately 91.8 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures for that 
year. On the same basis, the revised 
percentage for April is 92.0. 

The average pounds of wheat ground 
per barrel of flour was: (1927) May, 








| pense is too high to the shipper. 
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Active Competitive Market for Iowa Hogs 
Declared to Be Created by Direct Buying 


Marketing Specialist Delivers Address Before American 


Institute of Cooperation; 


Reload station managers and packer 
buyers are creating an active competi- 
tive market for Iowa hogs through di- 
rect buying, according to B. B. Derrick, 
of the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who addressed the American Institute of 
Cooperation-at Chicago, IIll., on June 28 on 
“How Direct Buying is Done Today.” 

Iowa hogs are purchased direct by 21 
reload stations and 13 packing plants, 
Mr. Derrick has found. Packers have re- 
ported that they secure better quality 
hogs by direct buying than by buying on 
the terminal market. Reasons for the 
decline of receipts of some terminal mar- 
kets were given by packers. The first of 
these was the growth of the Missouri 
River terminal markets together with 


the packers feel that terminal market ex- 
They 
feel that their total cost of hogs bought 


| in the country is less than the cost of 


hogs bought on the market by the termi- 
nal packer, and that part of the differen- 
tial is shared with the shipper. 
Cooperative shipping associations are 
patronized by the packers buying in 
Iowa, Mr.  Derrick’s investigations 
brought out, he told his audience at the 
Institute of Cooperation. 
buy on an average of 15 to 25 per cent of 
their hogs from. cooperative shipping 
associations. Seven of the packers find 


the associations more efficient and more : 


satisfactory to deal with than formerly, 
but several stated that difficulties were 
experienced in dealing with such asso- 
ciations because of inefficient manager- 
ship. 

The full text of Mr. Derrick’s discus- 
sion of direct buying of hogs follows: 

Iowa hogs are purchased direct by 21 
reload stations and 13 packing plants. 
Of the 21 reload stations, 19 are located 
within the State boundary lines of Iowa, 
while 2 are located just east of the Mis- 
sissippi River at Savanna and Keithe- 
burg, Ills. Of the 13 packing plants 
buying Iowa hogs, 9 are located within 
the State; 2 are located at Austin and 
Albert Lea, Minn., 1 at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and 1 at Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Reload Station in Iowa 


Receives Hogs Two Ways 

A reload station in Iowa receives hogs 
in two ways: by truck, and by railroad. 
Those shipped by railroad are, for the 
most part, billed direct to their final 
destination, with the feed-in-transit 
privilege, which, of course, includes the 
privilege of sale-in-transit. For exam- 
ple: a shipper from Carroll, Iowa, bills 
his hogs over the Chicago North West- 
ern Railroad to T. M. Sinclair & Com- 
pany, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with feed 
and sale-in-transit privilege at Boone, 
Iowa, and the actual sale takes place at 
that point. If no satisfactory sale is 
consummated, the hogs are rebilled to 
a destination designated by the owner. 

Three of the stations are packer 
owned, five are privately owned, and 13 
are owned by the railroads. Sixteen sta- 
tions arg operated by packers. Absolute 
control of the yards is exercised by nine 
operators, four lease the yards for an 
annual rental, and eight operators have 
the privilege of using the yards with 
other persons. 

The equipment of the reload stations 
is lacking in uniformity; all have corn- 
cribs, offices, and scale houses, while the 
number of pens ranges from 12 to 150, 
with the average around 20 to 25. The 
capacity of the yards varies from 10 to 
200 single deck cars. 

Two of the now existing reload sta- 
tions were built late in 1926, and shipped 
only a few hogs prior to January 1, 
1927. Four stations shipped less than 
300 single decks in 1926; five consigned 
from 500 to 800 single decks; four 
shipped from 900 to 1,000 single decks; 
and five consigned 1,800 to 3,000 single 
deck cars of hogs. The buying of. 11 
stations is quite seasonal, while 10 sta- 
tions are continuous buyers. 

The buying territory is irregular in 
extent. The smaller stations confine 
their buying to a radius of 50 to 75 miles, 
while some of the larger stations extend 
their buying across the whole State. 

The reload stations have from 10 to 
200 shippers, who consist of independent 
buyers, cooperative shipping associations, 
and individual farmers. Two stations re- 
port that their shippers consign all their 
livestock to them, while 19 others say 
they receive the shippers’ hogs only when 
they are the highest bidders. All the 
shippers receive-a price per hundred- 
weight based on the day’s market. 

Only four stations are sending out a 
274.8; April, 275.7; March, 274.2; Feb- 
ruay, 273.5; January, 273.8; (1926) De- 
cember, 273.6; November, 274; October, 
273.8; September, 279.9; August, 275.7; 
July, 275.5; June, 279.2; May, 280.3; and 
April, 278.6. 

The average pounds of offal per bushel 
of wheat was: (1927) May, 17.3; April, 
17.3; March, 17.1; February, 17.1; Janu- 
ary, 17.2; (1926) December, 17.1; No- 
vember, 17.1; October, 1.71; September, 
17.1; August, 17.2; July, 17.5; June, 17.9; 
May, 18.1, -nd April, 18. 


Six packers | 





Quality Shown Better. 


daily price card, five others send price 
cards at irregular intervals, and 12 send 
out no price cards at all. In no case 
does the price card represent a bid, but 
merely a summary of yesterday’s mar- 
ket. In practically all cases, the price is 
actually quoted and the buying con- 
sumated by telephone. There is a grow- 
ing satisfaction with the daily market 
quotations by radio from the Ames 
Agricultural Extension Service. The re- 
load station, the packer and the farmer 
may all receive and use these daily re- 
ports. 

All the stations except one, pay uni- 
form prices on uniform grades to all 
buyers on a basis of arrival at the plant. 
The one exception pays more to the 
large feeders. Buyers are protected for 
the duration of the price quoted, which 
for 19 stations for the day only, while 
two stations quote a three-day price. 

At four stations, the estimated shrink 
that has taken place when the hogs are 
weighed is taken care of by an increase 


in the price; at another four stations | 


hogs are weighed off cars; while at the 
remaining 13 stations, the hogs are fed 
and watered prior to weighing. 

In all except five cases, the shipper 
pays either local or proportional freight 
on his hogs to the reload station. In the 
excepted cases, the packer absorbs the 
freight. Truck hogs delivered at Sa- 
vanna and Keithsburg carry a 691-cent 
local freight to eastern points instead of 
a 60-cent proportional rate on train hogs. 
Consequently these truck hogs are bought 
10 cents cheaper than other hogs, and the 
same is said to be true of any station not 
favored by a proportional rate. At points 
just west of the Mississippi River, the 
local truck hogs are used in bringing 
light cars up to maximum weight, and in 


| loading to take care of shrink en route 


east. 
Cooperative Associations 


Patronize Reload Stations 

In no case are truck hogs fed and 
watered, but receive a price 10 to 25 
cents under train hogs. This cut in 
price is to take care of excessive fills. 

From six to 75 cooperative shipping 
associations patronize each of the re- 
load stations. In asking the question, 
“Are difficulties encountered in dealing 
with cooperative shipping associations?” 
11 reported that they do have some 
difficuities, and gave the following ex- 
planation: ‘The cooperatives have a 
number of inefficient managers, who do 
not know hog grades, and who are un- 
businesslike in their dealings.” Ten 
stations reported the dealing of cooper- 
atives satisfactory. One station re- 
ceives 60 per cent of its business from 
local cooperative agsociations. In ad- 
dition to the cooperative shippers, each 
reload station has from 10 to 150 in- 
dependent shippers, who furnish from 
25 to 85 per cent of the hogs réceived. 
The cooperative, the independent ship- 
per, and the individual farmer at the 
same station, all receive the same price 
quotation. This condition is brought 
about by the extremely keen competi- 
tive buying methods of the reload sta- 
tions and the packer buyers, plus the 
constant solicitation of the commission 
men on the terminal markets. In each 
section of the State, prices are quoted 
on the basis of the one or more nearest 
terminal markets, plus competition and 
therefore, they are bid just high enough 
to keep the hogs coming. Only three 
of the stations make special bids on 
quality hogs. Ail others buy all grades 
and weights, but at certain seasons bid 
low on grades not wanted. At eight 
of the stations, there is no arbitration 
on grades or dockage, while at 13 sta- 
tions, an attempt is made to satisfy the 
shipper. The station weight differen- 
tials vary from three to 11 in number. 
There is, therefore, little uniformity of 
grade and, weights between stations at 
any particular time and the grades and 
weights change frequently from differ- 
ent seasons of the year. 


Hogs Are Unloaded 


On Arrival at Station 

Hogs are unloaded on arrival at the 
station. Fifteen stations feed from four 
to five bushels of shelled corn per single 
deck. Others feed from one to four 
bushels depending on the time en‘route, 
and the conditions of hogs on arrival, 
while four stations weigh off cars with 
no feed or water. Hogs are unloaded on 
arrival at the station, and, are fed. After 
the hogs are filled they are weighed and 
reloaded. 
suit the purchaser. 

Fight reload stations have packer out- 
lets in the east, three have packer outlets 
in Kansas City, two in Chicago, one in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and eight within 
the Iowa territory. Eleven of these sta- 
tions shipped hogs to more than one 
packer. 7 

The yards at the stations employ from 
one to nine men. . In each case there is 
a manager, who is the head buyer. At 
10 ot the stations, an assistant buyer\is 
employed, who is usually in charge of 
buying truck hogs. The buyers have had 
from two to 45 years’ buying experi- 
ence. All of the head buyers have been 
at some time buyers for packers on some 








The outgoing sort is made to } 


os cal Dairying 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Prices Show Decline 


Says Weekly Review 


Agricultural Economics Bu- | 


reau Reports Increase 
. e s 
in Shipments. 


Fruit and vegetable prices declined 
generally during the week: just ended, 
according to the weekly review of the 
fruit and vegetable markets by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Grapes 
started to move to market during the 
week. Last season 78,600 cars were 
shipped and in 1925 nearly 62,000 cars 
came to market. Most of the grapes 
originated in California. 

Shipments of 28 products for the week 


just past increased to 23,000 cars, with | 


potatoes leading in number of straight 
carloads with 5,820 during the week. 
Watermelon shipments 
cars; cantaloupes, 5,600; peaches, 2,140; 
oranges, 1,040, and tomatoes and cucum- 


bers about 700 cars each. The full text ;} 


of the review follows: 


First carlot shipments of grapes for | 


this season occurred during the past 
week. Imperial Valley of California 
originated a dozen cars, and light move- 
ment was reported in Texas and Flor- 
ida. Grapes have come to be one of 
the most important products on the mar- 
ket during the five months, July to No- 
vember. Last season 78,600 cars were 
shipped and in 1925 the movement was 
nearly 82,000 cars. Mose of the grapes 
originate in California. Watermelon 
prices advanced during the week at 
Georgia and Florida loading stations, but 
in terminal markets about the only prod- 
uct to maintain relatively high price lev- 
els were onions and apples. Declines 
were the rule, and lettuce was particu- 
larly weak when compared with the high 
prices of early June. 

The products moving in heaviest vol- 
ume were as follows: Potatoes, 5,820 
cars; watermelons, 4,860; cantaloupes, 
3,600; peaches, 2,140; oranges, 1,040, 
and tomatoes and cucumbers about 700 
cars each. Total shipments of 28 prod- 
ucts for the week had increased to 23,- 
000 cars. 

Apple Market Outlook. 

American apple growers and shippers 
have been watching with interest the 
condition of fruit crops in England and 
on the Continent. Last season an ex- 
ceptionally heavy export ‘movement of 
American apples occurred This year 
the picture is somewhat mixed. A light 
crop of apples is expected in eastern 
United States and only a fair crop in 
the West, but commercial production in 
Canada is expected to be at least one- 
fourth heavier than last year’s light 
crop. The Canadian increases are 
chiefly in the East, while a decrease is 
anticipated in British Columbia. English 
fruit prospects are better than they were 
two months ago and considerably better 
than last season. Damage from the 
April freeze was very irregular. Ger- 
many expects a good crop of apples and 
so does France. Some damage from un- 
favorable weather occurred in the upper 
Danube Valley. Shipments of new-crop 
apples are only slightly ahead of last 
year’s corresponding record, and mid- 
western fruit was selling at $3@4 per 
bushel basket in leading markets. Early 
apples from the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland brought $1.50@2.25 
per five-peck hamper in Baltimore. New 
York Baldwins, from the 1926 crop, 
were jobbing at $5 per barrel and up- 
ward, while northwestern boxed apples 
brought at least $3. Total shipments 
from last year’s crop are now expected 
to exceed 134,000 cars. 


Potato Markets Weak. 

Movement of potatoes from Virginia 
continued exceptionally heavy and early. 
Output from that region increased last 
week to 3,150: cars. The Eastern Shore 
has already forwarded 4,200 cars, com- 
pared with 1,800 to this time last year. 
North Carolina was still active but out- 
put there was fast decreasing. The sea- 
son total for North Carolina may reach 
high mark of 7,000 cars; the crop was 
saved by timely rains. First cars rolled 
from the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
The Missouri potato crop is only 60 per 
cent of normal, but movement will soon 
be active there and in Kansas. Oklahoma 
shipments showed a temporary decrease. 
Prices of eastern stock declined to a 
level about $1 per barrel below that of 
a@ year ago. Old potato markets also 
were weak. 


terminal market, while several have 
bought hogs on two or more terminal 
markets. Only two stations have man- 
agers with less than 10 years’ buying ex- 
perience, while managers of 12 stations 
have had from 10 to 35 years of experi- 
ence, and two managers have had 45 
years active experience in hog buying. 
The yard men for the most part have had 
several years’ experience in unloading, 
sorting and loading hogs. From the 
above, it may be seen that the personnel 
of the reload stations, are men of 
adequate and sometimes long experience 
in the buying of hogs, 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 30. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Northern Pacific Railway. 


May 


1927 
5,576,380 
934,081 
7,194,291 
1,475,403 
1,545,828 
2,499,987 
6,052,471 
1,141,820 
665,854 
472,666 
852,180 
6,668.33 
"84.0 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total incl. other revenue ... 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, ete. . 

Net after rents .... 
Average miles operated .... 


» Operating ratio Nee Sate Lt 


5 Months 
1926 
28,082,012 
4,561,858 | 
35,728,951 
5,657,107 | 
7,301,586 
13,047,044 
28,630,538 
7,098,413 
3,508,745 
B81 077 
5,760,936 | 
6,682.35 | 
30.1 | 


1926 
5,806,911 
994,453 
7,488,797 
1,475,379 
1,478,578 


2,559,179 


1927 
26,189,678 
4,420,926 
33,685,612 
5,404,665 
7,132,284 
12,715,401 
6,049,054 27,860,449 
1.439,748 5,825,163 
663,965 $3,022,416 
774,627 2,495,736 
1,155,594 4,192,250 
6,682.33 6,673.37 
$0.8 $2.7 


1927 


May 


7,842,290 
1,086,212 
9,776,659 
1,982,121 
1,932,967 
3,926,955 
8,557,798 
1,218,861 
109,712 
807.414 
415,972 
7,354.98 


$7.5 


Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

5 Months 

1926 
42,592,367 
6,420,043 
53,144,017 
7,880,892 
11,159,756 
19,420,417 
41,527,486 
11,616,531 | 
2,140,301 2,272,582 | 
7,114,199 9,330,694 
5,186,062 7,258,994 
7,352.20 7,345.80 


, 818 


1926 
8,391.632 
1,258,313 

10,480,970 
1,727,592 
2,156,260 
3,741,637 
8,272,974 
2,207,996 

461,527 
1,745,052 
1,510,216 
7,347.93 


28.9 


1927 
40,416,485 

5,939,815 
50,475,987 

8,128,888 
10,133,136 
19,516,012 
41,204,111 
*9,271,876 


1927 

2,866,062 
371,043 
3,535,547 
634,510 
720,642 
1,373,683 
2,926,560 8,033,568 
608,987 
255,868 


4,396.68 


8:3 _— 


Minneapolis, St. Pau! & S. S./Marie Ry. 


May 5 Months 
1926 
13,716,790 
2,802,315 
17,448,680 
2,515,948 
3,677,486 
7,276,628 
14,501,636 
2,947,044 
1,163,700 
1,780,146 
1.364,564 
4,400.70 


aoe 


1927 
13,484,162 
2,149,866 
16,942,072 
2,469,228 
3,621,492 
7,044,034 
14,117,318 
2,824,754 
1,126,908 
1,694,487 
1,182,878 
4,396.68 


~ 83:3 


1926 
3,049,678 
396,564 
3,786,897 
667,534 
732,567 
1,431,901 


753,329 
224,100 
528,514 
455,735 


4,400.70 


| eee 


reached 4,860 | 


Fruit 


YEARLY 


INDEX 
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Vegetables 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Rep orts, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on June 28, 1927. 


Compiled by Market 


Grain. 

Grain market continues firm. Move- 
ment of new wheat continues of small 
volume. 
tent in good demand at firm prices. No. 
1 old hard winter at Kansas City quoted 
at $1,.3615-$1.52 per bushel; New, 
$1.3242-$1.41. No. 2 red winter at Chi- 
coga, $1.43%. No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.45%4-$1.46%. Spring wheat mills 
buying old crop hard winter wheat, caus- 
ing slack demand for spring wheat. No. 

| 4 dark northern quoted at Minneapolis 
| at $1.42-$1.58 per bushel. 
Weather generally favorable 
growing corn crop, but market held firm 
| reflecting limited supply and prospects 
| of larger consuming demand. Choice 
grades sold readily at higher premiums. 
No. 3 yellow quoted at Chicago $1.01- 
$1.02 per bushel. No. 3 mixed 98%- 
993, cents. No. 4 yellow 96%-99% 
cents. No. 3 yellow at Kansas City at 


| 96 cents per bushel. 

Oats market slightly lower, with of- 
ferings light but demand only fair. No. 
3 white oats quoted at Chicago at 46- 
48 cents per bushel, and at Minneapolis 
at 45-46 cents. 
on good milling demand. .The barley 
market regained some of the previous 
day’s decline. 

Cotton. . 

Reports indicated continued dullness in 

the cotton market with sales of spot cot- 





very limited volume, spinners not desir- 
ing to meet the basis asked by sellers. 
Exports so far this season are nearly 


3,000,000 bales larger than those for the | 


corresponding period in 1926. Today’s 
exports amounted to 13,428 bales, com- 


pared with 1,993 bales for the correspond- | - 


ing day last season. 
July future contracts at New York 


were up 32 points at 16.79c and at New | 
Orleans they advanced 25 points, closing | 


at 16.70c. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade July futures were up 26 points 
at 16.70c. 

The quotations in all of the 10 desig- 
nated spot markets wert up with the 
average at 16.42c per lb. compared with 
16.1le yesterday and 17.42c on the cor- 
responding day a year ago. 

Wool. 
Choice Ohio fine Delaine wool com- 


mands 45c in the grease on the Boston | 


market for lots estimated to shrink 59 
to 60 per cent, which means $1.10 to 
$1.12 scoured basis for this type of ‘fine 
wool. 
wool has been selling at around 44c in 
the grease and a few offerings are still 
available at 43c, but the quality or the 
condition of these lowest priced lots is 
not quite up to the usual standard of 
offerings of this description. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Potatoes steady on the New York 
market. Peaches steady for good stock, 
but most stock is ordinary condition. 
Onions dull. Watermelons weaker and 
many ordinary quality. Cantaloupes 
firm but tending slightly higher. Let- 
tuce weaker. C 
Cantaloupes: California Salmon_ Tints, 
standards 45s. . $2.75@3.50 
Arizona Salmon Tints, standard crates. 
$3@3.25 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$2.75@3.25 


News 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Old grain of high protein con- ! 


for | 


97-98c, and No. 3 white at Kansas City | 


Cash rye was very firm | 


ton for prompt and fall shipments in | 


The bulk of the average Delaine ; 


Service, Bureau of 


Lettuce: New York Big Boston 2- 
dozen crates 


Onions: 


type, 
.. ..00@,65 
New Jersey Yellows, bushel ham- 
: $1.50@1.75 

Georgia Hileys, six-basket car- 
large size....... . .$1@2.00 
Georgia Carmans, six-basket carriers, me- 
dium to large size, few 1.50@1.75 
Potatoes: Cloth-top stave and slat barrels, 
North Carolina and Virginia Section, Cob- 
blers .$4.25@4.50 
Virginia, East Shore Cobblers. .$4.50@4.75 
Watermelons: Florida and Georgia Tom 
Watsons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, per 
sess. $350@550 


riers, 


The New York butter market ruled 
steady June 28 at unchanged prices. 
Trading was of fair volume but confined 
mostly to regular orders. In general it 
lacked the snap of previous days. In 
some quarters where there was a sur- 
plus, a free selling policy was being fol- 
lowed. Medium and undergrades about 
| steady with trade slow. Car market 
steady with demand light. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were 92 score, 42%4 
cents; 91 score, 4154 cents; 90 score, 401% 
cents. 

Cheese. 

Trading on the New York cheese mar- 
ket was quiet June 28 and confined to 
small lots. Slate flats in full steady 
| position with Wisconsin styles about 
| steady. Both dealers and buyers still 
disposed to be conservative on buying, 
| hoping apparently for a lower price 
level. 


ican cheese at New. York were: Flats, 
24 to 25% cents; single daisies, 2512 to 
24 cents; young Americas, 24% to 25 
| cents, 
Livestock. 

Estimated receipts of hogs at Chicago 
| were 29,000, cattle 9,000, calves 3,000 and 
| sheep 7,000. 

Better grade hogs found an active 
market and were strong to 10 cents 
higher, light weights being in especially 
good demand. Packing sows were fully 
steady, pigs sharing the light hog ad- 
vance. Top for the day was $9.35. 
| Bulk of desirable 160 to 200 pound aver- 
ages were $9.10 to $9.35, 210 to 250 
pounds weights $8.85 to $9.25, 260 to 310 
butchers, $8.50 to $8.90, a few big 
weight butchers selling downward to 
$8.40. Most packing sows were $7.40 to 
$7.85. Good and choice pigs sold mostly 
$8.75 to $9. 

The market on better grade steers and 
yearlings was moderately active and 
fully steady, Iowa fed heavies topping at 
$14.25. Some 1,030 pound yearlings 
brought $13.15, with numerous loads of 
900 to 1,200 pound offerings selling at 
$10.75 to $12.85. Other grades were 
weak. Trading on fat she stock was 
| steady to weak, many cows selling at 
| $5.50 to $7. A few heavy Koshers went 
| up to $9.50. Bulls were mostly steady, 
medium grades priced at $6.25 to $6.50. 
Vealers were steady to 50 cents higher, 
better grades selling at $12 to $13. 

Fat lambs were weak to 25 cents lower 
than Monday. Bulk of native lambs were 
$13.50 to $13.75, with moderate sorts. A 
few best natives to packers sold up to 
$14. Choice Idaho lambs held upward to 
$14.25. Sheep were scarce, a few light- 
weight ewes selling up to $6.50. No feed- 
ing lambs sold, 
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Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: ; 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 


Heifers, good and choice..........+.-++++ 
Heifers, common and medium 

Vealers, good and choice 
Feeders-and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights); good and cholce 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (25C-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 9. 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 9.3% i 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 9.3 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 


Chicago Kansas City 
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(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, goo 
lbs. down) ; 

All weights (cull and common). 

Ewes, common to choice.. 


Sheep. 
d an 


d choice (84 
13.50 
11.50 


5.75 


12.60@ 
7.75@ 


3.50@ 


13.50@ 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice 
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Meat. 
The supply of steer and cow beef on 
the New York wholesale market was 


normal, the market steady and the de- 


mand fair. Medium boning bulls were 
mostly around $11.50, and boneless meat 
was priced at $14.50 to $15. Chucks and 
plates of koshered beef were barely 
steady to 50c Jower, under a liberal sup- 
ply and an only fair demand. Koshered 
hinds and ribs were in normal supply 
and sold steady to firm to a fair de- 
mand. The price range was mostly $23 
to $28, some choice grades selling at 
$29 to $30. Big lots of weighty good 


Public Land Offered 


To Ex-Service Men 


Certain Standing Rock Indian lands 
in North Dakota, which have been re- 
stored to entry, will be opened to quali- 
fied former service men on July 2, and 
to general disposition on October 4y. the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, has just announced. Prices fixed 
under the homestead law are $5 per acre 
during the first three months after open- 
ing, $3.50 per acre during the next three 
months, and $2.50 per acre thereafter. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“The Department has directed that the 
SE% Sec. 18, NE% Sec. 19, SE% Sec. 
27, T. 181 N., R. 83 W., Nig NE%, N42 
S% NE% Sec. 14, Nts NEX%, We 


SW% NE Sec. 23, T. 131 N., R. 84! 


W., 5th p. m., North Dakota, be restored 
to entry under the homestead law under 
the Act of February 14, 1915, at 


per acre for the first three months after 


| the lands become subject to entry; $3.50 


the | 
prices fixed by the said act, namely $5 


| meeeaeaetens were $24 to $26, with 
| choice at $27 to $28. Good and choice 
| light and medium weights were priced 
at $23 to $27. Veal supplies were nor- 
' mal; demand fair. The market was 

mostly steady, with some weakness in 

spots. A few prime vealers brought 
| $24 to $25. Lamb was fairly in liberal 


supply with quality uneven, the market | 


| being steady on top graders and weak 

on others. Demand was slow. Moder- 
ate supplies of mutton sold steady to 
a fair demand. Pork supplies were 
barely normal, the market mostly un- 
changed and demand fair. 


| $2.50 per acre thereafter. 
The preference right of entry of sol- 
diers in the late war is from July 2 to 
September 30. 1927, with a simultaneous 
filing period for the 20 days preceding 
the first date. 


Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amer- | 


| Extension of Market 


Service to Dairying 


| Industry Is Planned 


Department of Agriculture, 
Outlines Program for 
Continuing Devel- 
opment. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
been made which indicate this method 
will give a reasonably accurate indica- 
tion of the quantity of milk produced 
per cow. It also seems to furnish a 
basis for making monthly estimates of 
milk production. 

Lack of dependable figures showing 
changes in the numbers of milk cows in 
the United States during this century 
has resulted in the development of an 
estimating system which will give fig- 
ures for “cows and heifers two years old 
and over, January 1, kept for milk.” Es- 
timates by the use of this system show 
that there were about 15,900,000 head 
of such animals in 1900; 18,600,000 head 
in 1910; 21,427,000 in 1920, and 22,481,- 
000 head in 1925. 


Estimated Decrease. 

The figures give increases of 17 per 
cent in the period 1900 to 1910; 14 per 
cent between 1910 and 1920, and 5 per 
cent between 1920 and 1925. An esti- 
mated decreese of 1 per cent a year in 
1925 and 1926 brings the estimated num- 
ber January 1, 1927, to only 3 per cent 
above the number January 1, 1920. 

Between 1900 and 1925, it is esti- 
mated, milk production per cow in- 
creased materially due to the increasing 
proportion of strictly dairy type cows 
milked and to improved methods of care 
and feeding. With present (1927) cow 
numbers only 3 per cent larger than in 
1920 and population nearly 10 per cent 
greater, it is possible that milk produc- 


tion per capita in 1927 will be less than 
in 1920. 


Statistical Compilations. 


For a number of years statistical com- 
pilations have been made of figures on 
production, consumption, international 
trade and kindred topics relative to the 
dairy industry. The general statistical 
information furnished is now to be en- 
larged im scope, and the bureau will make 
detailed price and market cost analyses 
of each of the dairy products involving 
a consideration of general supply and 
demand conditions for the country as a 
whole, and a detailed study of price be- 
havior in important market centers. Re- 
sponse of price to supply will be studied 
and, if possible, measured; conversely, 
response of supply to price. The in- 
fluence of demand on price and of price 
on demand will be studied also. 

It is probable, say the economists en- 
gaged in this work, that changes of: ine 
come of wage earners. has an influence 
on the degree to which a rise or a fall 
in price will decrease or increase their 

; purchases. The degree to which this in- 
fluence operates in each dairy product 
should, if possible, be determined. Gen- 
eral business conditions and business con- 
ditions in specific industries, and the eco- 
nomic condition of the wage earner as 
indicating the purchasing power of labor 
should throw light upon the probable de- 
mand for dairy products. It is thus hoped 
to help the industry more accurately to 
gauge future price movements and 
thereby enable farmers to reduce the 
hazard of their business to a minimum, 
Another task will be to discover, measure 
and interpret the price-making forces of 
each dairy product to assist in arriving 
at a truer judgment of probable future 
prices. 

Continued Development. 


The present program calls for con- 
tinued development of the service in col- 
lecting foreign dairy information, dairy 
farm management research, research in 
foreign competition and prices, coopera- 
tive marketing of dairy products, and 
standardization and inspection. Wide- 
spread dissemination of the results of 
these activities in behalf of the dairy in- 
dustry, by means of telegraph, radio, the 
press and by mail, is regarded as of 
great importance by the Bureau, so that 
individual farmers and ‘organizations 
may utilize the information in the con- 
duct of their business. 

The Department of Agriculture now 
serves the dairy industry with market 
news offices in 36 cities; estimates on 
dairy cows and milk products; foreign 
trade news; cold storage reports on dairy 
products; estimates of butter production; 
dairy farm production surveys; dairy 
situation reports monthly; dairy outlook 
reports annually; standards and inspec- 
tion for butter and cheese, and re- 
ports on cooperative marketing of dairy 
products. 

Farmers and farmers’ organizations 
are urged to utilize this dairy industry 
service, a more detailed description of 
which may be obtained by writing the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


——- 


Win With Health 


Heavy foods may give you that “well fed” feeling 
as well as several other feelings. 


CHESTNUT FARMS MILK 
A quart a day keeps you feeling fit because it 
keeps you fit. 


You are invited to inspect our plant 


Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street. 


Chestnut-tarms 


Rated Highest by the Health Department 
Phone POTOMAC 4000 
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Railroads: 


Great Northern and Southern Pacific in 
Agreement on Trackage Rights in Oregon 


Stock Issues 


— 


| Financial Indicators of Federal Reserve System 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Trackage Rights Exports Imports 


Exports of GrainGrowvnin Uni ted States 
Record Increase for Week Ending June25 


Four Applications Filed With Interstate Commerce Com- Decline in Shipments of Wheat, Rye and Barley Offset by 


Increase in Corn and Oats, 


mission Respecting Construction and Traffic Extension. 


Several new developments in the long 
and complicated controversy between the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroad companies and 
their various subsidiaries regarding the 
construction of new railroad lines in 
southern Oregon are involved in four 
new applications filed by the Great 
Northern, made public June 28 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Great Northern, which owns 
jointly with the Northern Pacific the 
stock of the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle Railway, now asks authority to sub- 
stitute itself for the Oregon Trunk Rail- 
way, which is owned by the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, as the builder of the 
line from Bend to Paunina, Ore., which 
the Oregon Trunk was authorized to 
build in an order of May 11, 1927, issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to operate over the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific Company between 
Paunina and Klamath Falls, Ore., under 
an agreement already obtained with the 
Southern Pacific. 


The Great Northern and the Oregon 
Trunk, in a joint application, ask that the 
latter be relieved of any obligation un- 
der the order. 


Great Northern Plans 


To Extend Operations 


Authority also was asked by the Great 
Northern to extend its own operations 
between its connections with the line of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Com- 
pany at Fort Wright Junction and Van- 
couver, Wash., on the one hand, and 
Bend, Ore., on the other, over the lines 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the 
Oregon Trunk and the Des Chutes Rail- 
road. 


In another application the Great North- 
ern asks authority to acquire one-half of 
the stock of the Oregon, California & 
Eastern Railway from the Southern Pa- 
cific for one-half its cost to the Southern 
Pacific, which the application says will 
be between $900,000 and $1,000,000. 

This line extends from Klamath Falls 
to Sprague River Landing, Oreg., 50 
miles. According to the application, “as 
a result of said purchase applicant will 
be given access equally with the South- 
ern Pacific Company to all the timber 
tributary to the line of the Eastern 
Company.” 

Upon grant of the applications, the 
Great Northern says: 

“Applicant will be in a position to and 
will furnish adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service between Bend and Kla- 
math Falls and in general between the 
Klamath Basin and south central Oregon 
on the one hand, and north central Ore- 
gon and Washington and all points east 
thereof, on the other. 

“Such a service will be in the public 
interest because it will give south central 
Oregon strong and effective competition 
in railway service as well as an outlet 
for its products to the north.” 

The Oregan Public Service Commis- 
sion had asked the Interstate Commerce 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 28 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 15061—Western Brick Company, 
et al., v. New York Central Railroad 
Company, et al; decided June 13, 1927. 
1, Upon further argument, findings in 
former report in No. 15061, 107 I. C. 
C. 245, modified in part. 


loads, from Danville, Ill., to points in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and 


North Dakota, found unduly prejudicial. i 


'Hearing Announced 
On Livestock Rates | 


Nonprejudicial relationships of rates 


prescribed for the future. 


2. Schedules of proposed rates on the | 


same articles from points in Illinois, In- 


diana, Missouri, and Iowa to the same | 
destination territory found not justified. | 
canceled | 


Suspended schedules ordered 
and proceeding discontinued. 
No. 17086 — Kendall Refining 


Company, et al.; decided June 7, 1927. 
Upon further consideration finding in 
former report herein, 118 I. C. C. 689, 


that the rates on gasoline, in carloads, | 
from certain points in Texas and Okla- | 
homa to Bradford, Pa., were not unrea- | 


sonable, reversed. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 17536 — Rates and minimum 
weights on salt within the State of 
Ohio; decided June 14, 1927. Rate re- 
quired by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio for intrastate application on 
bulk salt, in carloads, from Akron, Ohio, 


and points grouped therewith, to Cin- | 


cinnati, Ohio, not shown to subject in- 
terstate traffic or shigpers or localities 
outside the State to undue prejudice or 
disadvantage or to constitute an unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. Proceeding discontinued. 

No. 17555—Crescent Bed Company v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company, et al.; decided June 15, 1927. 
Upon further consideration, maximum 
reasonable rates on metal beds, in car- 
loads, from New Orleans, La., to desti- 
nations in western Louisiana, Arkansas, 


Commission to require the Union Pacific 
or some other road to build an east-and- 
west line across Oregon. The Commis- 
sion instead granted certificates to sub- 
sidiaries of the Southern Pacific and the 
two northern companies to build lines 
into the Klamath Basin on condition that 
they make arrangements for trackage 
rights over each others’ line for part of 
the way to avoid duplicate construction. 

When the roads could not agree on the 
joint use of tracks the Commission with- 
drew some of its conditions. The Great 
Northern has now reached an agreement 
with the Southern Pacific covering some 


In accordance with the suggestions of 


ern’s applications says: 

“The Oregon company and the North- 
ern company have negotiated an agree- 
ment with the Southern Pacific Company 
and the Central Pacific Company 
whereby either the Oregon Company or 
the Northern company, after construct- 
ing said extension from Bend as far as 
Paunina, will be permitted to connect the 
same with the Natron line of the South- 








Rates on ar- | 
ticles in the uniform brick list, in car- | 


Com- | 
pany v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway | 


ern Pacific Company at or near Paunina, 
and to operate over said Natron line be- 


| tween Pauninz and Klamath Falls upon 


payment of one-half of 5 per cent per 
annum upon the cost of said Natron 
line and a used proportion of operating 
expenses and taxes.” 


It adds that the agreement covers the | 
full use of the Natron cut-off line from | 


Paunina to a point at or near the north 
switch at Klamath Falls, and that 
southerly from the last point the South- 
ern Pacific and Central Pacific are wiling 
to grant it “bridge rights” only for the 
purpose of reaching the terminal grounds 
now owned by the Oregon Trunk south 
of Klamath Falls, without access to in- 
dustries located along the tracks over 
which such bridge rights 
granted. 

However, the company says, it can 
gain access to the industries and its 
Klamath Falls terminals by building its 
own line along the west side of the Link 
River. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Complaints made public July 28 by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
sumarized as follows: 


No. 19746, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bu- | 


reau, of Florence, Ala., v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on lumber from all points on 
the Northern Alabama Railway and all 
points on the Southern Railway from 
Glens, Miss., to Huntsville, Ala., inclu- 
sive, to Nashville, Tenn. Claims repara- 


‘| tion. 


No. 19497. Morris Gofnick, of Minne- 
apolis, et al. v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway. Claims reparation of 
$48.45 on car of vegetables from Mer- 
cedes, Texas, to Minneapolis. 

No. 19748. Ross Meehan Foundries, 
of Chattanooga, v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Qunicy Railroad et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on silica sand. Ottawa, II1., to 
Chattanooga. Claims reparation of 
$2,000. 

No. 19749. Light Grain & Milling Co., 
of Liberal, Kans., v. Atchinson, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks com- 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates on 
wheat and coarse grain from Kansas- 
Oklahoma points to points in New Mex- 
ico. Claims reparation of $368.22. 

No. 19750. Armour & Co., of Chicago, 
v. Illinois Central Railroad et al. 
application of reasonable rate on fresh 
and preserved fruits from Seattle and 
Chicago. Claims reparation. 


Inquiry Into Structure in West- 
ern District Planned 
By I. C. C. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 27 announced a hearing to begin at 


«~/ 
Chicago on August 29 in connection with 
its investigation of freight rates on live- 


stock in the Western district, which is | 


Part 9 of the Commission’s general rate 


| structure investigation and also includes 


a number of formal complaint cases. 
The hearing will be held before Exam- 
iners Stiles and Parker. While the evi- 
dence introduced at this hearing will be 
part of the record in Part 9, the Commis- 
sion’s notice says, the scope of the hear- 
ing at Chicago will be confined to the 
issues raised in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 2917, in livestock 
from Western points to Chicago-Mil- 
waukee territory. Announcement will be 
made later of the dates and places of 


| further hearings in the Western group in 


connection with other, issues under con- 
sideration in Part 9. 


of the points heretofore in controversy. | 


the Commission, one of the Great North- | 


would be | 


Seeks | 
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Toledo, Peoria & Western Road Permitted 
To Issue $1,000,000 Bonds,.$60,000 in Stock 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Supplemental Or- 
der Based Upon Recent Earnings of Corporation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 28 issued the text of its supple- 
mental report and order dated June 22 in 
Finance Docket Nos. 6012 and 6013 
authorizing the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad to issue stocks and bonds. 
The full text of the report by Division 
4 follows: 

By our certificate and order dated 
March 15, 1927,1241.1I.C.C. 181, we au- 
thorize the applicant, the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western Railroad Corporation,to ac- 
quire and operate certain Itnes of rail- 
road and to issue $5,000 of common 
capital stock in part payment for the 
property to be acquired and for directors’ 
qualifying shares. Since the certificate 
and order were issued the applicant’s 
name has been changed by appropriate 
corporation action to Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad. In the report filed 
with and made a part of the certificate 
and order we stated that the amount of 
securities would be limited to the net 
cost of the property to be acquired plus a 
reasonable amount of organization ex- 
penses. We found the net cost of the 
property to be $800,000 and stated that 
| we were disposed to authorize a total 
issue of that amount of securities but 
in yiew of the r‘cent record of the prop- 
erty under receivership we did not feel 
that we would be justified in relying upon 
the applicant’s estimate of future earn- 
| ings as a basis of capitalization, or in 
authorizing the applicant to issue any 
securities that would burden the prop- 
erty with fixed charges. In authorizing 
the applicant to issue the $5,000 of stock 
we stated that the application to issue 
securities in excess of that amount 
would be held open in order that the ap- 
plicant might, by appropriate amended 
application, modify its proposals to 
meet our suggestions as to the amount 
and character of securities to be issued. 

Suplemental Application. 

By supplemental application filed here- 
in on April 29, 1927, the applicant has re- 
quested authority to issue $1,000,000 of 
first-mortgage gold bonds as originally 
proposed and not less than $100,000 of 
common capital stock. The applicant 
represents that to limit the amount of 
securities which it may issue in the 
acquisition of the property to $800,000 
would make it impossible for its president, 


— 





George P. McNear, Jr., hereinafter called 
the purchaser, who acquired the property 
at foreclosure sale on June 11, 1926, and 
to whom the applicant proposed to issue 
its securities in payment for the prop- 
erty, to finance his purchase and would 
penalize him for having made an advan- 
tageous sale of the terminal property 

It is claimed that, pased on figures 
used in our tentative valuation of the 
properties of the old company, compar- 
able valuation figures applicable to the 
terminal property sold would aggregate 
approximately $130,990. It is urged that 
this amount and not the $500,000 re- 
ceived for the terminal property should 
be used in determining the cost of the 
property transferred to the applicant and 
that such cost would be the difference 
between $1,300,000, the amount paid for 
all the property acquired at the fore- 
closure sale, and $130,990, the value as- 
signed to the terminal property, or $1,- 
169,010. 

By our report and order dated May 7, 
1925, in Valuation Docket No. 462, we 
found the tentative value of the terminal 
property to be $236,000. That the valu- 
ation placed by the applicant on this 
property is too low is also indicated by 
the fact that at the foreclosure sale 
there was a separate bid of $425,000 for 
it and another bid of $250,000 for it, con- 
ditioned upon the acceptance of which a 
bid of $1,000,000 was made for property 
described in the original report as the 
eastern division, which was included in 
the property transferred to the appli- 
cant. It is apparent, however, that there 
was an element of profit in the amount 
received by the purchaser for the ter- 
minal property and that in determining 
the net cost of the property transferred 
to the applicant consideration should be 
given to this element of profit. The diffi- 
culty is in determining the amount of 
this profit. While the bids received at 
the foreclosure sale indicate a higher 
value, we feel that under the circum- 
stances the applicant would be justified 
in using our tentative valuation in de- 
termining the value of the property sold. 
By using this valuatton the net cost of 
the property acquired at foreclosure and 
transferred to the applicant is found to 
be $1,064,000. 
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Four of the ten charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve banks 
The other six charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


is to receive all cash on hand, accounts 
receivable, and other current assets, and 
assume all liabilities of the receiver 
arising from his operation of the prop- 
erty subsequent to June 30, 1926, and 
while the applicant has submitted a 
statement showing, as of October 31, 
1926, an excess of current assets over 
current liabilities that may be properly 
capitalized as working. capital, we are 
unable to determine from information 
at hand whether any part of this ex- 
cess is properly capitalizable. It also 
appears that after acquiring the prop- 
erty transferred to the applicant the 
purchaser made advances for organiza- 
tion expenses, working capital and ad- 
ditions and betterments to the property. 
A statement filed by the applicant shows 
additions and betterments to roadway 
and equipment subsequent to July 1, 
1926, aggregating $42,036. The amount 
of advances for organization expenses 
and working capital is not shown. 
Whether it is intended that securities 
to be issued to the purchaser in pay- 
ment for the property shall cover such 
advances does not appear. The amount 
of securities to be authorized by our 
order herein will be limited to the net 
cost, as determined above, of the rail- 
way property, other than the terminal 
property, acquired by the purchaser at 
the foreclosure sale. 
Statement of Earnings. 

In further support of its application 
to issue first-mortgage bonds the appli- 
cant submits a statement of its earn- 
ings for the first three months of the 
current year showing $23,466 available 
for the payment of interest charges. 
This indicates that the applicant may 
be able to earn for the current year 
the net railway operating income of 
$134,000 shown in the estimates here- 
tofore submitted. Should the appli- 
cant’s estimates be realized, its earn- 
ings available for payment of fixed 
charges would be more than double its 
interest requirements. 

We find that the issue by the appli- 
cant of $1,000,000 of first-mortgage 
gold bonds, series A, as proposed, and 
$60,000 of common capital stock, in 
addition to the $5,000 of common capital 
stock heretofore authorized, (a) is for 
a lawful object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably neeessary 
and approprite for such purpose. 


An appropriate supplemental order 


While it is stated that the applicant will be entered. 


A total of 8,302,000 bushels of grain 
grown in the United States was exported 
from the principal ports of this country 
in the week ended June 25, according to 
figures made public June 28 by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 

These figures Compare with exports of 
grain of 3,003,000 bushels in the pre- 
ceding week and with 2,241,000 bushels 
in the week ended June 25, 1926. 


Comparative Exports 
Of Various Grains 
Exports of barley in the week ended 


June 25 amounted to 160,000 bushels, | 


against 229,000 bushels in the preceding 
week and 187,000 in the week ending 
June 25, 1926. 


Exports of corn in the week ended 
June 25 amounted to 212,000 bushels, 
against 146,000 bushels in the preceding 
week and 210,000 bushels in the week 
ended June 25, 1926. 

Exports of oats in the week ended 
June 25 amounted to 742,000 bushels, 
against 167,000 bushels in the preceding 
week and 153,000 bushels in the week 
ended June 25, 1926. 

Exports of rye in the week ended June 


Raw Cotton Demand 
Sustained in Europe 


Sharp Reduction Noted in 
Amount of Brazilian Crop 
This Season. 


Conditions in the cotton industry in 
various foreign countries are reviewed 
in a statement just made public by the 
Départment of Commerce based upon 
cabled reports from its representatives 
abroad and from other sources. 


The full text of thee statement follows: 


Germany: German Cotton Industry, 
Conditions in the cotton industry im- 
proved during the month of May, ac- 
cording to the Bremen cotton merchants, 
The activity of the industry increased 
and a shortage of labor is felt in sey- 
eral districts. The number of spindles 
was increased in the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, and the weaving mills are 
putting up more looms. The volume of 
new orders increased and the mills are 
said to have orders on hand for the next 
five months. The domestic and export 
demand increased during the month. 


Active Demand for Raw Cotton. 


Bremen Cotton Market. During the 
first week of May the demand for raw 
cotton was active, according “to the 
Bremen cotton merchants. During the 
second week the demand slackened some- 
what, but it increased during the third 
week, the demand being mainly for sum- 
mer deliveries and the new crop. The 
demand became brisk again during the 
fourth week, good business having been 
done in all grades. 

The demand for Egyptian was good, 
but little interest was shown in Indian 
cotton. (Vice Consul J. Ernest Black, 
Bremen, May 31.) 

Belgium: Ghent Raw Cotton Market, 
Although the demand for raw cotton de- 
creased somewhat on account of the 
higher price trend, it improved again 
at the end of May, the interest being 
mainly in shipments from the new crop, 
according to the local press, (Commer. 
cial Attache Mowatt M. Mitchell, Brus- 
sels, June 17.) 

Brazil: Sao Paulo Cotton Crop. The 
cotton crop for 1926-27 is estimated by 
local dealers at about 25,000 equivalent 
500-pound bales. This shows a sharp 
reduction from the crop in 1925-26, 
which is said to have amounted to about 
80,000 bales, the reduction being due 
mainly to the low prices and damage by 
pests. 

Inasmuch as the cotton industry of 
Sao Paulo usually requires about 125,000 
bales annually, cotton is imported from 
the northeastern states of Brazil. (Con- 
sul C. R, Cameron, Sao Paulo, Brizal, 
April 30.) : 

Argentina: 1926-27 Cotton Crop. The 
first official estimate places the crop at 
about 42,000 metric tons of seed cotton, 
which is equivalent to about 55,000 bales 
of 478 pounds net. (Commercial Atta- 
che Dye, Buenos Aires, June 17.) 

France: Takings of Cotton from Havre. 
The takings of American cotton for the 
four weeks ending May 26 amounted to 
66,000 bales compared with a similar 
amount for the previous four weeks, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin des Ventes de 
Cotton. 

The total takings of American cotton 
for the 43 weeks of this season amounted 
to 794,000 bales compared with 769,000 
1926-26. The takings of all cotton for 
1925-26, The takings of aill cotton for 
the 43 weeks of the current season were 
883,000 bales compared with 878,000 
bales for the corresponding period of 
1925-26. 

Arrivals of Cotton. The arrivals of 
American cotton for the four weeks end- 
ing May 26 amounted to 55,000 bales 


against 63,000 bales for the previous | 


————— 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Central of Georgia Railway. 


Texas & Pacific Railway. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


Great Northern Railway. 


| 
eee of all cotton for the 43 weeks 
| 
| 


95 totaled 553,000 bushels, against 650,- 
000 bushels in the previous week and 
454,000 bushels in the week ended June 
25, 1926. . 

Exports of wheat in the week ended 
June 25 amounted to 1,535,000 bushels, 
against 1,811,000 bushels in the preced- 
ing week and 1,227,000 bushels in the 
week ended June 25, 1926. 


Canadiarz Shipments 
Decline for Week 


| Canadian grains in transit cleared 
from Atlantic ports of the United States 
in the week ended June 25 amounted to 
| 1,105,000 bushels, against 1,439,000 bush- 
jels in the preceding week and 197,000 
bushels in the week ended June 25, 1926. 

The total amount of United States 
wheat flour in transit in the week ended 


| June 25 was 117,000 barrels against 194,- 


000 barrels in the preceding week and 
127,000 barrels in the week ended June 
25, 1926. 

Canadian wheat flour in transit in the 


| week ended June 25 amounted to 21,000 


barrels, ag@ainst 22,000 barrels in the pre- 
ceding week and 70,000 barrels in th 
week ending June 25, 1926. 


| Imports of Products 


Of Wool Show Rise 


May Total Is More Than 
$1,000,000 Above That 
of Year Ago. 


Imports of wool manufactures into the 

United States in May aggregated $4,402,- 

| 179, as Compared with $3,264,414 in the 

corresponding month of last year, accord- 

ing to figures made public on June 28 by 
the Department of Commerce, 


Imports of woven fabrics of wool in 
| May amounted to 967,473 pounds, valued 
at $1,877,295, against 617,382 pounds, 
valued at $1,164,919, in the same month 
in 1926. 


Imports of wool carpets in May 
amounted to 223,954 square yards, valued 
at $1,358,980, against 224,590 square 
yards, valued at $1,406,203 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 


Hosiery Imports Drop, 


Imports of wool hosiery totaled 17,810 
dozen pairs, valued at $151,233, against 
18,073 dozen pairs, valued at $144,866 in 
the same month of last year. 


Imports of other wool wearing apparel] 


were valued at $787,021, against $412,- @ 


928 in the same month of last year. 


Imports of raw wool totaled 18,117,841 
pounds, against 24,118,642 pounds in the 
same month of 1926. 


Imports of carpet wool amounted to 
9,751,909 pounds in May against 4,436,- 
996 pounds in the same month of last 
year. 

Clothing Wool Rises, 


Imports of clothing wool amounted to 
1,163,554 pounds, against 486,566 pounds 
inthe same month of last year, 

Imports of combing wool amounted to 
7,038,890 pounds, against 18,550,073 
pounds in the same month of last year. 


Mohair Shows Drop. 

Imports of mohair, alpaca, ete., 
amounted to 163,488 pounds, against 
655,007 pounds in the same month of last 
year. 

Imports of wool semimanufactures 
were valued at $649,158, against $304,- 
251 in the same month of last year. 

Imports of wool rags, noils and waste 
amounted to 1,263,538 pounds, against 
730,669 pounds in the same month of 
last year. 

Imports of wool yarn totaled 32,799 
pounds, valued at $47,623, against 40,170 
pounds, valued at $74,088 in the same 
month of last year. 


four weeks and the total arrivals of 
American Cotton for the 43 weeks of this 
season AmMounted to 950,000 bales com- 
pared with 845,000 bales for the cor- 
responding period of last season. The 


of the current season amounted to 1,029,- 

000 bales against 959,000 bales for the 

corresponding period of last season. 
Stocks Lower At Havre. 

Stocks of Cotton at Havre. The stocks 
of American cotton at Havre at the end 
of May amounted to 259,000 bales com- 
pared with 271,000 bales at the end of 
April and 164,000 bales <c “he end of 
May last season, The stocks of all cot- 
ton at the end of May amounted to 277,- 
000 bales against 290,C00 bales at the 
end of April and 188,000 bales at the 
end of May, 1996, 

Cotton afloat for Havre amounted to 
30,000 bales at the end of May, 36,000 
bales at the end of April and 18,000 
bales at the end of May, 1926, 

Japan: Raw Cotton Stocks. The stocks 
of raw cotton at the ports of Kobe, 
Osaka, and Yokohama at the end of May 
amounted to 718,000 equivalent bales of 
500 pounds gross, according to th Japan 
Cotton Merchants Union. The stocks at 
the end of April amounted to 680,000 
bales, at the end of May, 1926, they 
amounted to 496,000 bales. (Acting Come 
mercial Attache Halleck A. Butts, Tokyo, 
May 23.) 


. 


ey 
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Oklahoma, and Texas prescribed. Find- 
ings in original report, 123 I. C. C. 41, 
modified. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2767—Stop-over in transit on cran- 
berries at Points in Texas; decided June 
7, 1927. Upon further consideration 
elimination of arrangement for stopping 
to partially unload interstate carload 
shipments of cranberries at points in 
Texas found not justified. No order en- | 
tered, but respondents will be expected | 
to restore the arrangement within 60 
days. © Previous report, 122 I. C. C, 479, 
reversed. 


May 

1927 1926 
1,667,330 1,781,352 
342,157 466,332 
2,192,953 2,475,724 
291,006 405,035 
420,172 461,846 
849,656 960,346 
1,760,992 2,009,482 
431,961 466,242 
107,131 100,427 
324,529 365,427 
334,430 353,318 
1,911.66 1,917.08 

80.2 81.2 


5 Months May 5 Months 
1926 1927 1926 
9,178,589 | 2,493,010 10,391,127 | 
2,667,871 400,729 2,379,305 
13,057,245 | 3,088,650 13,885,617 
1,979,253 633,113 2,264,584 
2,260,369 537,689 2,785,128 
4,952,037] 1,090,108 5,216,866 
10,082,106} 2,439,906 11,050,490 
2,975,139 648,744 2,835,127 
576,802 155,000 770,000 
2,395,895 | 491,373 2,058,527 
2,087,800 322,545 1,624,105 
1,917.07} 1,945.13 1,953.49 
17.2 79.0 79.6 


May 5 Months 
1927 1926 1926 | 
4,514,758 4,068,807 21,403,653 | 
684,150 891,485 6,268,420 
5,468,887 5,426,938 30,486,469 
642,217 772,928 . 3,944,493 
885,565 934,388 4,548,797 
2,037,000 2,000,872 11,380,455 
8,997,178 4,172,506 22,395,987 
1,471,709 1,254,431 8,090,482 
325,000 298,000 149,008 
1,144,677 1,955,469 6,596,078 
1,052,485 767,540 4,819,378 
4,291.43 4,033.04 4,033.04 
73.1 76.9 13.5 


May 5 Months 
1926 1926 
6,927,870 29,145,332 
862,926 4,719,431 
8,659,762 37,534,249 
1,810,417 5,458,356 
1,529,757 7,589,636 
2,746,926 13,997,402 
6,572,023 29,396,253 
2,087,739 8,137,996 
_ 156,541 3,697,787 
1,330,351 4,435,791 
1,386,124 4,714,424 
8,221.08 8,221.62 
15.9 78.3 


Mexico: Production in the Mexicali 
District. The area devoted to cotton this 
season has been estimated to be about 
106,000 acres, according to the local 
growers. The areage for last yar was 
185,000 acres, (Consul Frank Bohr, 
Mexicali, June 7.) 


1927 
8,730,015 
1,958,985 

11,759,082 
1,449,808 
2,109,973 
4,420,218 
8,941,931 
2,817,151 

604,931 
2,203,480 
2,086,065 
1,911.66 
76.0 


1926 
2,010,416 
471,542 
2,695,559 
464,656 
545,295 
995,655 
2,183,986 


1927 

12,312,010 
2,304,582 
15,627,077 
2,710,120 
2,906,163 
5,586,474 
12,086,964 
511,578 3,546,118 
162,000 775,000 
348,897 '2,756,363 
296,930 2,016,027 
1,953.49 1,954.13 
$1.0 77.3 


1927 
7,114,112 
892,994 
8,925,680 
1,809,511 
1,389,776 
2,848,264 
6,556,726 
2,368,954 
834,314 
1,533,945 
1,574,159 
816.42 

73.5 


1927 
21,243,991 
4,947,024 
28,730,563 
3,494,699 
4,098,639 
11,108,818 
21,219,358 
1 yen 
1,600,000 
5,904,424 
5,143,219 
4,266.20 
13.9 


1927 
29,470,161 
4,797,352 
38,030,578 
5,734,354 
7,366,558 
14,197,600 
29,795,873 
8,235,200 
3,737,077 
4,494,172 
4,716,781 
8,164.22 
18,3 


Freight revenue 
| Passenger revenue 
Tota! incl. other revenue... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, 
| Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated ...... 
Operating ratio ..sccceese 


Additional tables of month- 
ly railroad earnings will be 
found on pages 5, 7,9 and 
11. 
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AUTHORED STATEMENTS UNLY 
Pusrisus WiTHoyy COMMENT 
, 


Banking 


Receiver to Finance 
Payment of Taxes by 


M. &N.A. Railroad 


Issue of 282,000 Certificates 
Also to Cover Expenses 
of Repairs and Im- 
provements, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public June 28 the text of its re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
6351, authorizing W- Stephenson, re- 
ceiver of the Missouri and North Arkan- 
sas Railway, to issue $282,000 of 6 per 
cent receiver’s certificates, 

The full text of the report of Division 
4, dated June 21, follows: 

W. Stephenson, receiver of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany, acting as a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to issue $282,000 of receiver’s certificates. 
No objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 

On May 4, 1927, the applicant was ap- 
pointed xeceiver of the property of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railway 

lgmpany by the District Court of the 

inited States for the Eastern District 
of Arkansas, Western Division, in a pro- 
ceeding entitled Western Tie & Lumber 
Co. v. Missuri & North Arkansas Rail- 
way Company, and St. Louis Union Trust 
Co., as trustee, No. 2244. 

The applicant represents that he is 
without funds to pay taxes due to the 
State of Arkansas and its subagencies 
for the year 1926, amounting to $32,000, 
about $250,000 for making repairs and 
improvements necessary to the operation 
of the railroad, and certain other debts 
having priority over those secured by 
mortgage. 

By its orders of May 13 and 25, 1927, 
the court authorized the applicant to 
borrow $32,000 to pay the taxes de- 
scribed above and to execute two certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, one for $15,000, 
payable six months after date, with in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num, and the other for $17,000, payable 
12 months after date, with itnerest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually, interest on accrued 
and unpaid interest to likewise bear in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum. 

The loan is to be made without com- 
missions, brokerage, or discount. The 
certificates are to be a lien on all the 
property of the railroad prior to any 
other lien, mortgage, or deed of trust, 
and are to be negotiable in form and pay- 
able to bearer or order, as the receiver 
may see fit. 

Court Authorizes Issue. 

* By its order of May 26, 1927, the said 
‘ourt authorized the receiver to borrow 

\250,000, to be evidenced by receiver’s 
certificates in the denomination of $1,000, 
which are to bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, the interest to be evidenced by 
coupons attached to each certificate. The 
lien of these certificates is to be prior 
to all other liens, except the lien of the 
certificates for $32,000 above described. 

The certificates are to be dated on the 
first day of the month when issued and 
sold, the principal to be due two years 
after date of issue. All or any part of 
the certificates are to be redeemable at 
the option of the receiver at 101 at any 
semiannual interest period after 12 
months from date. 

The certificates are to be sold at par 
and the proceeds used to pay debts hay- 
ing priority over the mortgage and in 
making repairs and improvements on the 
railroad necessary for its operation. 

The receiver is an officer of the court 
and is acting under its authority. While 
it is within our province to give our au- 
thority and consent under section 20a of 
the interstate commerce act, it is not to 
be understood that by giving such au- 
thority we pass upon or anywise deter- 
mine or affect the nature of the rights 
or liens to be enjoyed under the cer- 
tificates or the priority of the certificates 
in their relation to other liens. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$282,000 or receiver’s certificates by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for lawful 
objects within the duly authorized pur- 
poses of the receiver, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are nec- 
essary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by him of 
service to the public as a common ear- ! 
rier, and which will not impair his_ability 
to Jaguform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sohadDly necessary and appropriate for 
such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


N. ¥.,8.& W. Railroad Seeks 
Right to Abandon Branch 


The New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern Railroad has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for autho- 
ity for the abandonment of a branch 
line from Delaware Junction to Dela- 
ware, N. J., 3.1 miles. 

The Kinder & Northwestern Railroad 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon 
its line, two miles long, from Kinder to 
Emad, La, 
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Currencies 


Austrian Finances and 


Currency Improve, 


Trade Condition Regarded as Difficult 


National Bank of Austria Reports Only Slight Decline in 


Failures and in 


Although economic improvement was 
noted in some phases of Austria’s eco- 
nomic life in 1926 and early in 1927, Aus- 
trian business, taken as a whole, appears 


to the National Bank of Austria still to 
be groping for a stable foundation. The 
situation was described in the annual re- 
port of the bank as “still very difficult,” 
a part of which has been received and 
just made public here by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, 

Following is the full text of that part 
of the report which was made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board: 

The annual report of the National 
Bank of Austria for 1926 contains the 
following account of economic and finan- 
cial developments in Austria during the 
year: 


Trade Conditions 


Still Unsatisfactory 


General situation—In Austria the 
favorable trend in state finances and 
currency conditions has continued during 
1926; the improvement of the economic 
situation, on the other hand, has pro- 
ceeded but slowly and with much friction. 

Of the circumstances created by the 
British coal strike, Austria was able to 
take advantage to only a very limited 
extent. Her coal production covers but 
a small percentage of her own demand, 
and coal is scarcely ever considered as a 
commodity for export; and of the 
economie advantage reaped in other 
branches of industry by the western 
countries and by Germany as a result of 
the weakening of English competition, 
only isolated instances were to be ob- 
served in Austria. 

Nevertheless, as the result of this 
slight advantage, also of the passing of 
the German consumption crisis which 
was still keenly felt at the beginning of 
the year, and finally of the decline of 
French competition after the franc has 
ceased to depreciate in the course of the 
second half of the year, a slight im- 
provement in various branches of Aus- 
trian industry made itself felt. The 
failure to achieve a more complete re- 
covery was due to the obstruction of our 
export trade by the tariff policy of those 
countries which are the natural export 
markets for Austria, and to the limited 
capacity of absorption by the domestic 
market. 

As tothe former, the commercial 
agreements which have been ratified, 
especially the commercial treaty with 
Hungary, have not fulfilled the hopes 
placed upon them; as to the latter, the 
lack of capital and the paralysis of the 
private building industry through the 
protection afforded to tenants continued 
to be seriously felt. 


Conditions Unsatisfactory 
In Various Industries 


The periodical reports of conditions in 
the various branches of industry give a 
far from uniform and rapiily changing 
picture, so that any final judgment is 
difficult. . 

The sugar and brewing industries seem 
comparatively prosperous; important 
branches of the chemical industry, the 
paper and the electrical industries, and 
the production of agricultural machinery 
and implements seem to have held their 
own. In the furniture, shoe, and ready- 
made clothing industries, cheaper prod- 
ucts have had a good market at times; 
favorable reports come from certain 
branches of the textile industry also. 

The market for automobiles suffered 
from foreign competition; motorcycles, 
on the other hand, met a rather brisk de- 
mand. Conditions in the lumber industry, 
in flour mills, and in foundries were un- 
favorable, 

That the situation of industry, trade 
and commerce, taken as a whole, is still 
very difficult is shown by the compara- 
tively slight decline in failures as com- 
pared with the year before, and perhaps 
is shown most clearly by the movement 
of unemployment figures. In January, 
1926, there was a record number of 231,- 
361 persons unemployed, which declined 
but slightly during the first quarter and 
somewhat more rapidly during the sec- 
ond. 

In Septunher the minimum for the 
year was reached, the number being 148,- 
111. At the end of the year there were 
205,350 unemployed receiving relief— 
that is, only 2,484 less than at the end 
of 1925. 

Government finance.—The position of 
the Government finances developed fa- 
vorably during the past year. The 
actual situation of the Austrian Federal 
economy, so far as can be judged from 
the provisional monthly reports available, 
resulted far more favorably than was 
anticipated in the Federal estimates. 

In the current balance sheets the excess 
expenditures of about 120,000,000 schill- 
ings above the estimates, which for the 
most part arose from unforeseen appro- 
priations in aid of needy Government 
employes and pensioners, from the loan 
to the Central Bank of German Savings 
Banks, and from increased expenses for 
social administration, especially for re- 
lief payments to unemployed and to per- 
sons injured in the war, were completely 


Unemployment. 


covered by increased revenues (espe- 
cially from direct taxes, duties and cus- 
toms) to the total amount of 189,000,000 
schillings. 

In 1926 the actual outlay for long- 
term expenses was 135,000,000 schillings, 
and was covered partly from the re- 
lease of the remainder of the League of 
Nations credit, partly from the surplus 
of current income over expenditures. Ac- 
cording to the monthly statements of 
revenue and expenditure, the resulting 
total deficit of 31,000,000 schillings for 
the year as a whole, which arose from 
the difference between the capital outlay 
of 135,000,000 schillings and the surplus 
of 104,000,000 schillings in current ac- 
count, and which was about 91,000,000 
schillings lower than the preliminary es- 
timated deficit, represents essentially 
only that part of the capital outlay 
which was not covered by the surplus 
in current account. 

The estimated Federal budget for 
1927, which was authorized by Parlia- 
ment before the end of 1926 and was 
published together with the Federal 
finance law of December 29, 1926, shows 
a total deficit of about 135,400,000 
schillings, against which, however, must 
be charged capital outlays of about 
179,800,000 schillings included in the esti- 
mate, so that the current balance sheet 
shows an estimated surplus of 44,400,000 
schillings. 


Disposition of Proceeds 
Of League of Nations Loan 


The remaining proceeds of the League 
of Nations loan, which at the beginning 
of 1926 were about 276,500,000 schillings 
—not including the Swiss credit which 
has not yet been realized—have declined 
during the course of the year by 102,200,- 
000 schillings to 174,300,000 schillings as 
a result of the authorized release of cer- 
tain amounts and appropriations made in 
consideration of special circumstances; 
thus, including the Swiss credit of about 
28,900,000 schillings, there still remains 
available from the League of Nations 
loan at the beginning of 1927 a total sum 
of 203,200,000 schillings. 

During this same session the finance 
committee of the League of Nations 
sanctioned in principle the proposition of 
the Austrian Government, according to 
which the issue of short-term treasury 
certificates of the Federal Government, 
payable in schillings might be drawn 
upon to a maximum of 75,000,000 schil- 
lings for current needs of the government 
treasury. At the same time a change was 
recommended in the statutes of the Aus- 
trian National Bank, by which the bank 
would be empowered to discount the 
above mentioned treasury certificates and 
to accept them as collateral for loans. 

These changes in the statutes will be 
submitted for approval to the General 
Assembly of the League as a separate 
item in the agenda. Furthermore, the 
Finance Committee of the League of 
Nations has in various resolutions paved 
the way for the release and appropria- 
tion of the League of Nations loan; and 
also authorized a sum of 50,000,000 schil- 
lings for repayment of the government 
loan. This repayment, however, is not to 
be made until some time within six 
months after the passage of the law au- 
thorizing the issue of treasury cer- 
tificates—that is, after the beginning of 
the issue. 

The foregoing survey of the economic 
and financial development of Austria 
during 1926 indicates that the situation 
in respect to government finance and 
currency policy has _ been further 
strengthened. In the field of economic 
reconstruction, however, important prob- 
lems still lie before us—the solution of 
which calls for all our energies, and is 
dependent to a great extent upon the 
progress made by the nations of Europe 
toward closer cooperation in the interests 
of their common economic welfare. 


Spurious $5 Bank Note 
Found in Circulation 


Agents of the Secret Service Division, 
Department of the Treasury, have dis- 
covered a counterfeit $5 national bank 
note in circulation and a warning has 
been issued against the fraudulent cur- 
rency. 

Following is the text of the warning: 

On the Exchange National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 1902 series; 
check letter “P”; charter No. 1057; 
Treasury No.112595; back plate No.1316; 
J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury; 
Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States; portrait of Ben Harrison. 

This counterfeit is printed from photo- 
mechanical plates of two pieces of paper, 
without threads to imitate the silk fiber. 
In the printing process, the portrait of 
Harrison is not clearly defined, although 
the general appearance of the note is 
likely to deceive the unwary. The sig- 
natures of the bank president and cash- 
ier are in black, having been etched in as 
part of the plate. The numbering and 
seal are reproduced in a pale shade of 
blue, the coloring being so unusual as to 
attract immediate attention and suggest 
the spurious quality of the note. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
New York Central Railroad. 


May 


1927 
20,850,044 
8,072,116 
33,185,128 
4,668,938 
6,690,557 
11,024,305 
24,498,045 
8,687,083 
2,265,694 
6,207,193 
6,054,250 
6,925.30 

13.8 
~, 


we ee eeeeees 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way ....... cK 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses .,.... 
Total expenses incl. other ..... 
Net from railroad ...........7 
WY Tesem ... «3... Meee hehe 
Net after taxes, ‘etc. Powaksse 
Net after rents .. aed Mena 
Average miles operated stibaee 
Qverating ratio 2 MMBHDOODII OD 


5 Months 
1927 

100,666,587 
38,059,454 
158,541,206 
20,940,406 
33,596,649 
57,218,691 
122,064,008 
36,477,198 
10,500,754 
25,923,620 
24,168,097 
6,925.30 

87.0 


1926 
20,249,815 
7,840,727 
32,415,915 
4,012,789 
6,688,616 
10,733,996 
23,459,895 
8,956,020 
2,322,277 
6,622,491 
6,394,421 
6,930.60 

12.4 


1926 
99,260,399 
38,011,517 
157,154,370 
18,941,835 
35,812,811 
55,168,273 
120,195,479 
36,958,891 | 
10,765,443 | 
26,122,517 
25,532,281 

6,930.60 

. 16.5 


17,642,071 
2,181,502 
21,107,714 
2,650,193 
4,330,778 
6,982,186 
15,289,403 
5,218,311 
1,078,749 
4,732,269 
4,400,380 
5,822.85 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
May 5 Months 
1927 1927 
83,516,810 
10,118,767 
99,700,851 
12,121,713 
21,919,651 
35,799,142 
76,131,360 
23,569,491 
5,226,950 
18,324,803 
17,401,223 
5,321.28 
~ 16.4 


1926 
16,603,396 
2,301,737 
20,280,614 
2,306,043 
4,792,967 
6,787,323 
15,018,784 
5,266,830 
1,879,711 
4,384,571 
4,068,322 
5,328.92 

_ 94.0 


1926 
79,605,138 
10,720,420 
96,459,457 

1,153,467 
22,889,640 
35,169,167 
75,070,286 
21,389,221 

4,423,882 
16,948,442 
15,569,471 

5,327.35 


924 _ 4918 


Municipal Revenues 


Mineral Production 


Of Alaska Showed 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


Metals 


City of New Haven Shows Slight Ad vance 
In Total Expenditures for Last Y ear 


1 Commerce Department Report for 1926 Indicates Net 
Decline Last Year Indebtedness of $10,611,166, or $. 611,166, or $58.30 Per Capita. 


Output of Gold Rose, How- 
ever, and Prospects Are 


Declared Encouraging 
for 1927, 


Mineral production in Alaska in 1926 
is valued at $17,657,800 as against $18,- 
220,692 for 1925, according to a state- 
ment made by the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, on June 28. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Mines in Alaska produced $17,657,800 
worth of minerals in 1926, as against 
$18,220,692 in 1925. The total value of 
the mineral output of the Territory since 
1880 is $571,000,000. 


More Gold Produced. 


The most notable increases are shown 
both in quantity and value of the gold 
produced. There was some increase in 
the quantity of coal mined and sold. The 
production of lead showed practically no 
change, but owing to the generally lower 
market price that prevailed in 1926 the 
value of the lead produced in that year 
was somewhat less than in 1925. 

There was a considerable decrease in 
both the quantity and value of the cop- 
per produced and some decrease in the 
quantity and value of the silver, tin, and 
platinum metals. The output of most 
of the minerals grouped under miscel- 
laneous mineral products showed no 
notable change from the preceding year, 
though there fs an aparent difference be- 
cause in the statistics for 1926 the plati- 
num metals were shown separately, 
whereas in those for 1925 they are in- 
cluded in the miscellaneous group. 


Outlook Reported As Good. 

The decreases do not indicate any ma- 
terial lessening of mining activity in 
the Territory. In fact, the general min- 
ing outlook when analyzed on the basis 
ofthe number engaged in it is distinctly 





encouraging. Some of the reported de- 
creases in production can be properly 
attributed directly to the lower prices 
for certain of the metals that pre- 
vailed during 1926. For example, the 
average price of silver, as computed by 
the Bureau of Mines, was about 7 cents 
an ounce less than in 1925. Copper 
was two-tenths of a cent less, and lead 
and palladium were also lower. 

A considerable falling off in the value 
of the mineral production of Alaska 
would have occurred under these con- 
ditions even if the same quantity of 
minerals had been mined. Obviously, 
however, a period of low prices for the 
metals is not one in which to stimulate 
production, so that in such times a wise 
manager might well reduce the output 
of his mine as low as outstanding con- 
tracts, fixed charges, and other condi- 
tions would permit. 

Placer Mining Increases. 

About 56 per cent of the gold pro- 
duced during 1926 came from placers, 
and of this amount nearly 61 per cent 
was mined by dredges, of which there 
were 32 in operation in different parts 
of the Territory. This method of placer 
mining promises to yield even larger re- 
turns in succeeding years, because dur- 
ing 1926 several of the dredges were not 
operated through the entire season, 
owing either to time spent in completing 
them or to the extremely dry season 
that prevailed through most of Alaska, 
or from some purely local cause, and 
plans are already under way for build- 
ing additional dredges at a number of 
places in the near future. 

The foregoing facts are taken from a 
report on the mineral industry of Alaska 
in 1926, which is in preparation for pub- 
lication by the Geological Survey. This 
report, in addition to the general facts 
set forth above, gives numerous details 
regarding the amounts of the different 
minerals produced and the places where 
they were mined 


Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph. 


New York, June 28, — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to day certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

June 28, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
cases are shown below: 


Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) a 
| England (pound ste? g 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder),....- Pee 
Hungary (pengo)...--cssessse-- 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo)...-ceccoe... 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 2 
Switzerland (franc).. 
Yugoslavia (dinar)..-- 


Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael). 

China (Shanghai tael). 

China (Teintsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) ym 

China (Tientsinor Peiyang dol. ) 
(Yuan dollar) 


“4006 
01745 
0561 
2586 
1127 
0502 
-08000 
-1696 
-2681 
1925 
-017577 


6479 
-6459 
-6266 


China 
India (rupee). 

Japan (yen).. 

Singapore (S. ‘$s: 

North America: 

Canada (dollar)... 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (wold). 
Brazil (milreis).. steeees 
Chile (peso) 
Tieue 


maw (0080), ...+ anasidandioaan 


998323 
-999094 
-464167 
-996188 


.9650 
1179 
1204 
4.0010 








The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the city corporation of New 
Haven, Conn., for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1926. 

Expenditures. 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
New Haven, Conn., for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1926, amounted to 
$6,218,443, or $34.17 per capita. In 

1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 
departments was $33.23, and for 1927, 


$18.89. Payments for the operation 
of public service enterprises (docks and 
wharves) amounted to $3,550; interest 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
June 25. 
(Made Public June 28, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenuc 
ceipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$2,452,477.80 


3,328,741.96 

internal 
2,597,473.03 
414,118.13 | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. .... 
Balance previous day .. 


4,183,850.00 
306,979,724.20 


319,956,385.12 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures .. 

interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts .... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Sivil service retirement 
fund 

Investment 
funds 
Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 

Other public debt ex- 
penditures 

Balance today 


866,329.47 
1,181,260.29 
12,210.69 


of trust 112,797.03 


4,623,498.66 


15,213,755.55 
300,119,130.91 


ereeeere 


eee eeesces 


«+. $319,956,385.12 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of re- 

ceipts and expenditures for the month 

and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 





American business and industry. 


8,792,810.92 } 


$2,846,384.74 ; 


on debt, $558,032; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $1,684,- 
543. The total payments, therefore, for 
expenses of general departments and 
public service enterprises, interest and 
outlays were $8,464,568. 

The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 


Li issues. 
Revenues. 
The total revenue receipts of New 
Haven for 1926 were $8,350,696, or 
$45.88 per capita. This was $1,570,- 
671 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $113,872 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements, 
Property taxes represented 36.7 per 
cent of the total for 1926, 
86.4 per cent for 1925, and 82.0 per 
cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property taxes collected was 
125.1 per cent from 1917 to 1925, and 
10.8 per cent from 1925 to 1926. The 
per capita property taxes were $39.79 
$36.52 $18.72 


revenue 


in 1926, 
in 1917. 


in 1925, and 


Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or 
fixed debt less sinking fund assets) of 
{ New Haven on December 31, 1926, was 
$10,611,116, or $58.30 per capita. In 
1925 the per capita debt was $58.39, 
and in 1917, $31.27. 

Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in New Haven subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$308,134,104. The levy for all pur- 
poses for 1926 was $7,703,353, of which 
$7,412,475, or 96.2 per cent, was levied 
for the city corporation; $215,021, or 
2.8 per cent, for the State; and $75,- 
859, or 1.0 per cent, for the county. 
The per capita tax levy for the city, 
! State and county was $42.33 in 1926, 
$42.35 in 1925, and $23.78 in 1917. 


Corporate Financing 
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| Muscle Shoals Plant 


Is Still on Market, 
Says W. Frank James 


_|Government Operation May 
Again Be Considered, 
He Declares. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
have not been able to get their. signa- 
ture. 

We are willing to give a good subsidy 
to anybody who will go down there and 
operate that plant. I am not so much 
interested in fertilizer and not at all in 
power—I am interested in National De- 
fense and am willing to pay a good sub- 
stantial premium to anybody who will go 
down there and manufacture fertilizer in 
time of peace if the plant can be used for 
ammunition in time of war, but I want 
to be sure we get something besides a 
promise. So far we have never been able 
to get anybody to agree to the language 
by which if they cease doing the things 
for which we give them a subsidy, the 
subsidy will stop. They say we must 
trust them, but if our committee was 
willing to trust them, there are 400 mem- 
bers out on the floor who would not trust 
them and I am never going to put myself 
in the position where our committee will 
be discredited in the eyes of the mem- 
bership of the House. 

While I am not in favor of Govern- 
ment operation, I am fully resolved to go 
that far if necessary. A resolution was 
drawn up by our subcommittee that was 
adopted unanimously by the full commit- 
tee at the last session, to the effect that 
anybody in the.future must provide for 
a forfeiture in case they do not manufac- 
ture fertilizer. They must either op- 
erate plant No. 2 or build a plan nearby. 
We have served notice on everybody that 
in ¢ase we do not receive a good offer by 
the first of next December, we are seri- 
ously going to consider a proposition 
for the Government itself operating 
Muscle Shoals. It is either that or let- 
ting the water go over the dam, or a case 
of turning over a valuable asset to some- 
body and getting nothing in return. 


= Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY +: INDUSTRIAL 


Inquiries Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


2,000 


Books and Bulletins 
on Business 


‘T HEY are listed in the current Catalogue ot 
Publications issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, which is yours for the asking. 


They relate to every subject and phase of 


may help you. : 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


——<————Kx«wrKréxaKaéaéaK«KKxXxsKxKxrxTrFFeFeqeeEeEeEEEESSESeeeoEE 


Some of them 


They embody the carefully collected statistics, 





Government for you. 


etc. A few are $2. 


the special studies and scientific investigations of: 
the Government’s experts. They are printed by the 
They cost you 5c, 10c, 25¢, 


We will send you a copy of this 128-page 
classified catalogue, if you are a subscriber, for 3c 


postage. The catalogue itself is free, but please re- 


member to include the postage when you write. 


Public Documents Service 


Inquiry Division 


Che Anited States Daily 


Washington, D. C. 





Taxation: . 


- Liability for Penalty 


Similar to Deficiency 


‘Assessment, Collection and Pay- 
ment of Both Made in 
Same Manner. 


‘APPEAL OF CHENEY D. WASHBURN, 

Boarp or TAx APPEALS, No. 2475. 

The petitioner herein filed returns of 
income for the fiscal years ended June 
$0, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 19238, 
on the due date for filing calendar year 
returns. The returns bore notations in- 
dicating they were fiscal year returns. 
The income reported in these returns 


was the income earned during the re- | 
The taxes shown | 
on the returns by the petitioner were | 
computed as though they were calendar | 


spective fiscal years. 


year returns. 


The Board held that the returns re- | 


ferred to were returns of the fiscal years 


1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923; and | 


that the Commissioner, in determining 
the deficiency in, or overassessment of, 
taxes for these years, properly credited 
the tax shown by the petitioner on each 


fiscal year return against the correct | 


tax of the respective fiscal years. 


missioner under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3176 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by section 1317 
enue Act of 1918, and covered by the 
petitioner by a claim in abatement, was 


held to represent a previous deficiency | 


assessment, within the purview of sec- 
tion 273 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
and the Commissioner was found to 
have erred in failing to take into ac- 
count the amount of the penalty previ- 
ously assessed, in determining the de- 
ficiency in, or overassessment of, tax for 
the fiscal year 1920. 

John F. Malley for the petitioner and 
Robert A. Little for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
lows: ’ 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is en- 
gaged in the 
During the fiscal years under considerag 
tion, and for seevral years prior thereto, 
he computed his net income upon the 
basisof an annual accounting period 
which was a fiscal year ending on 
June 30. 


Income Was Reported 


For Fiscal Years 
The returns for thee taxable 
1917 and 1918 were filed as returns for 


the calendar years 1917 and 1918 but the | 
jncome reported in those returns was, re- | 


spectively, the income earned during the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1917, and 
June 30, 1918. 

The returns for the taxable years 1919 


to 1923, inclusive, were filed as returns | 


for the fiscat years ended June 30, 1919, 
1920, 1921,.1922, and 1925. 
reported in each of these returns was the 


income earned during the respective fis- | e?! : 
| bilitv of each of those yeans the assess- 


| ments made against this petitioner for 


cal years. 
The taxes shown on the returns filed 
for the calendar years1917 and 1918, and 


actually paid, weer computed at the rates | 
prescribed by the statutes for those par- | 
ticular calendar years; that is to say, the | 
tax shown on the return for the calendar | 
year 1917, and actually paid, was com- | 
puted at the rates prescribed by the Rev- | 


enue Act of 1917 for the calendar year 


1917, and the tax shown on the return | 


for the calendar year 1918, and actually 


paid, was computed at the rates pre- | 


scribed by the Revenue Act of 1918 for 
the calendar year 1918. 

The taxes shown on each of the re- 
turns for the fiscal years 1919 to 1921, 
inclusive, and for the fiscal year 1923, 


and actually paid, were computed at the | 


rates prescribed by the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921 for the respective calen- 


dar years in which the fiscal years ended; | , Rue e 
| a credit of $1,661.31, which amount 


that is to say, that the tax shown on the 


return for the fiscal year 1919, and ac- | 


tually paid, was computed at the rates 


prescribed by the Revenue Act of 1918 | 


for the calendar year 1919, and so on for 
the succeeding fiscal years. 
showing no tax due was filed for the 
fiscal year 1922. 

On May, 1921, List, at page 82, line 2, 
as shown by the certificate of the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue at Boston, which 
certificate was admitted in evidence as 
petitioner’s Exhibit No. 1, there was as- 


sessed additional income tax for the year | 
which 


1918 in the amount of $574.91, 
amount was paid on September 1, 921. 


Additional Taxes 
Assessed for 1919 


On the December, 1923, List, at page | 


382, line 3, as shown by the certificate of 
the collector, there was assessed addi- 
tional income tax for the year 1919 in 
the amount of $505.13, which amount 
yas paid on January 11, 1924. Such cer- 


petitioner’s account in the collector’s ac- 
counts, which in terms and figures is 
stated to be “Add’l. per Dept. Superficial 
Audit— $1,065.58.” This item has not 
been paid but was covered by a claim for 


which was filed on May 6, 1922, and with 
respect to which claim the Commissioner, 
up to the time the appeal was submitted, 
had taken no action. 
in the record tending to show the nature 
of, or the reasons for, these two addi- 
tional assessments in the following quo- 
tation from the revenue agent’s report: 

“On October 27, 1923, the taxpayer 
was notified that an additional tax of 
$505.13 was due for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919. The additional tax was 
based on the fact that the Bureau de- 
cided the return was a fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, instead of a celndar year 
1919, and computed the tax under the 
rates for 1918 and 1919. The taxpayer 
paid this amount. 

“In May, 1922, the taxpayer was no- 
tified by the colector that there was an 
dditional assessment of one-fourth of 


the tax for the year 1920, or $1,065.58. 





| putations for the fiscal years 
of the Rev- | 


undertaking business. | 


vears | 


The income } 
| years 


A return ; 





| come 
ificate further shows a debit against the | 


| shown 


| rates prescribed for the calendar year: 
abatement for the full amount thereof | ro. 


The only evidence | 


This amount was based on the fact that 
the taxpayer’s return was received on 
March 12, 1921, for the fiscal year erded 
June 30, 1920, and it was, therefore, de- 
linquent. The taxpayer protested this 
assessment and filed an affidavit men- 
tioned above explaining that he had re- 
lied upon what he had considered compe- 
tent advice. Nothing has been done 
further about this assessment, and it is 
believed the taxpayer’s explanation was 
satisfactory and the penalty was not as- 
serted.” 

The revenue agent’s report does not 
cover any year prior to the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919. With respect to 
the latter year and years subsequent 
thereto, the report shows a deficiency or 
overassessment for each year. 


Commissioner Rejected 
Computations by Agent 

The Commissioner rejected the reve- 
nue agent’s computations of the defi- 
ciency or overassessment for each year, 
and forthwith redetermined the defi- 
ciency or overassessment for each year. 

No credit has been allowed by the 
revenue agent or the Commissioner, in 
their respective computations of the de- 
ficiency in tax for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, for the item of $1,065.58 
assessed as a penalty against the tax- 


| payer for that year, for delinquency in 

The twenty-five per cent penalty for | 
delinquency in filing the return for the | 
fiscal year 1920, asserted by the Com- | 


filing the return. Full credit has been 
allowed for the additional assessment of 
$505.13 for the year 1919. 

The result of the revenue agent’s com- 
1919 to 
1923 is a net overassessment of $416.75. 
The Commissioner’s computations for 
the same years result in showing a net 
deficiency of $1,211.90. The difference is 
$1,628.65. 

In a so-called 30-day letter to the pe- 
titioner under date of September 27, 
1924, which letter has been admitted in 
evidence as Commissioner’s Exhibit “A,” 
the Commissioner explained the reason 
for the difference noted above between 
his determination of a net deficiency and 
the revenue agent’s determination of a 
net overassessment, as follows: 

In determining the deficiency in tax 
and the overassessment for the respec- 
tive years 1919 to 1922, the Agent al- 
lowed as credits against the correct tax 
liability, one-half of the sum of the total 
tax assessed for the current years, and 
the preceding years respectively. Since 
the adjustments of income reported in 
your return are not due to any changes 
in accounting period, but due to errors 
in compiling the correct figures, the 
taxes assessed for each calendar year 
should be allowed as a credit against the 
correct tax liabilities for each respective 
fiscal year. 


Two Errors Assigned 
By Petitioner 
Opinion by Green: The petitioner al- 


| leges as errors the following: 


(1) That the Commissioner, in deter- 
mining the deficiency in, or overassess- 
ment of, taxes for each of the fiscal 
191 9to 1922, inclusive, has 
erroneously credited against the tax lia- 


the particular calendar year in which the 
fiscal year ended. 

(2) Failure of the Commissioner to 
allow proper credits for the additional 
assessment of $574.91 for the taxable 
year 1918, and the asserted penalty of 
$1,065.58 for delinquency in filing the re- 
turn for the year 1920. 

The petitioner accepts as correct the 
tax liability for each of the fiscal years 
1919 to 1923, inclusive, as determined 
by the Commissioner. 

With respect to the first allegation of 
error, the petitioner contends that be- 
eause of the Commissioner’s action 


ee Re fee 
a: 


Credits 


Board of Tax Appeals Tedits Amount Assessed 
Previously as PenaltyAgainst Total Tax Liability 


Sn nnn 


in } 


crediting against the correct tax liabil- | 


ity of the fiscal years 1919, 120,9 1921, 
and 1922, respectively, the taxes as- 
sessed for the calendar years 1919, 1920, 
1921, and 1922, he has been deprived of 
is 
one-half of the taxes originally assessed 
and paid by him on the basis of the re- 
turn for the calendar year 1918. He 
further contends that a proper determi- 
nation of the deficiency or overassess- 
ment for each of the fiscal years under 
consideration would result by crediting 


| against the tax liability for each of the 
| fiscal years one-half of the tax assessed 


for the calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding that in which the fiscal years 
ends, plus one-half of the tax assessed 
for the calendar year in which the fiscal 
year ends. 

It appears that the petitioner’s con- 
tentions are based in part upon the false 
presumption that the returns for the 
taxable years 1919 to 1922, inclusive, 
were filed as calendar year returns. The 
evidence shows conclusively that those 


returns were filed as returns for fiscal | 


years. The returns bear notations that 
they are fiscal year returns, and the in- 
reported in each of them is the 
net income earned during the respective 
fiscal years. True, these returns were 


| not filed until the due dates for filing 


calendar returns, and the taxes 


were computed at the 


year 
thereon 


as set forth in our findings of fact. But 
these facts of themselves do not make 

these returns calendar year returns, but 
are indicative only of the delinquency of 
the petitioner in filing them and of the 
— of his computations of the taxes 
ue. 


Commissioner Upheld 


| In Fixing Deficiency 


In view of the foregoing we are con- 


strained to hold that the Commissioner, 


in determining the deficiency in, or over- 
assessment of, taxes for the fiscal years 
1919 to 1922, inclusive, quite property 
credited against the tax liability of each 
of those years, the taxes assessed on the 
original returns of the respective fiscal 
years, 

But the petitioner contends that the 
Commissioner, in reaching a determina- 
tion as to the overassessment for the 





Returns Found to Be 
Filed for Fiscal Year 


Board to Be Without Jurisdic- 
tion to Change Over Assess- 
ment in Any Year. 


fiscal year 1919, should have credited 
against the tax liability of that year, not 
only the taxes assessed with respect 
thereto, but also one-half of the taxes 
assessed on the return for the calendar 
year 1918, and that if this had been done 
the resulting overassessment for the tax- 
able year 1919 would be greater than 
that which the Commissioner has deter- 
mined, and the deficiency would be cor- 
respondingly less. Whether this be true 
or not, it raises a question which is with- 
out the jurisdiction of this Board, since, 
under the provisions of section 274(a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, the Board 
is without jurisdiction to change the 
Commissioner’se determination of over- 
assesments for any year. Appeal of Cor- 
nelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 255 (U.S. 
D. Index Page 1649. Vol. I); appeal of 
R. P. Hazzard Company, 4 B. T. A. 150 
(U. S. D. Index Page 1621, Vol. I); ap- 
peal of Jay N. Darling, 4 B. T. A. 499. 
With respect to the second issue raised 
by the petitioner, it is alleged that the 
Commissioner has failed to allow proper 
credits for the additional assessment of 
$574.91 for the taxable year 1918, and 
for the asserted penalty of $1,065.58 for 
delinquency in filing the return for the 
taxable year 1920. Whether or not proper 
credit has been allowed for the additional 
assessment of $574.91 with respect to 
1918, material only in determining 
whether or not there has been an over- 
payment of taxes for the short period 
January 1 to June 38, 1918, which may 
be credited against the deficiency which 
the Commissioner has determined for the 
years under consideration. This, too, is 
a question as to which we are denied 
jurisdiction by the provisions of section 
274 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 


is 


Added Assessment 
Made as Penalty 


The additional assessment of $1,- 
065.58, for the fiscal year 1920, is a 
penalty asserted by the Commissioner, 
under the provisions of section 3176 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended by 
section 1317 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, for delinquency in filing the re- 
turn. Section 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes provides that the 25 per cent 
penalty to be added for delinquency in 
filing the return is to be collected at 
the same time and in the same manner 
and as a part of the tax. In comput- 
ing the total] tax liability for 1920, in 
the deficiency notice, the Commissioner 
did not include a penalty for delin- 
quency; consequently, we must take it 
for granted that the Commissioner has 
determined that the delinquency penalty 
should not be asserted. 

The only question, then, is: In com- 
puting the deficiency for 1920, should 
the Commissioner have taken into con- 
sideration and credited against the total 
tax liability, the amount previously as- 
sessed as a penalty? 

Undoubtedly the question should be 
answered in the affirmative. The pen- 
alty for delinquency is assessed, col- 
lected, and paid in the same manner 
as, and as a part of, the tax; and, there- 
fore, when asserted, is assessed as a 
deficiency in tax. The term ‘“de- 
ficiency” is defined in section 273 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 as the amount 
by which the correct tax exceeds the 
tax shown on the return; but the tax 
shewn on the return is to be first in- 
creased by any amounts previously as- 
sessed or collected without assessment 
as a deficiency, and decreased by 
amounts previously abated, credited, re- 
funded, or otherwise repaid. The de- 
ficiency for 1920 is the amount by which 
the total tax shown in the deficiency 
notice exceeds the amount shown by 
the petitioner on its return, plus the 
amount previously assessed as a pen- 
alty. 

Since the Commissioner did not take 
into account the amount previously 
assessed as a penalty, and as_ said 
amount exceeds the deficiency shown 
in the deficiency notice, there is no de- 
ficiency for 1920. 

Jvdgment will be entered 
days’ notice under Rule 50. 

June 23, 1927. 


after 15 


Deduction Disallowed 
For T raveling Costs 


Evidence Did Not 
What 


Show for 


Purpose Funds 


Were Used. 


E. S. FRISCHKORN v. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAx AP- 
PEALS, No. 7879. 

Terminology of leadings before 
the Board of Tax Appeals will be 
disregarded in determining the cor- 
rect deficiency, if any, the Board 
held herein. 

Where a petitioner has suffered no 
surprise, it was held to be the 
Board’s duty and province to disre- 
gard terminology and determine the 
actual fucts. 

A claim for deduction of money 
expended for traveling expenses in- 
cident to the petitioner's business 
also was disallowed because not 
proven. 

A claim for deduction of worth- 
less debts was denied because the 
petitioner did not prove that he first 
ascertained them to be worthless in 
the taxable year. 

He (the petitioner) further testified: 
“Q. Is it your opinion that your books 
for 1920 will correctly show the amount 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DEFICIENCIES: Determination: Jurisdiction of Board.—Petitioner filed re- 
turns of income for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 


and 1923, on the due dates for filing calendar year returns. 
notations indicating they were fiscal year returns. 
these returns was the income earned during the respective fiscal years. 


The returns bore 
The income reported in 
The 


taxes shown on the returns by petitioner were computed as though they were 
calendar year returns, held: That the returns referred to were returns of the 
fiscal years 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923; and that the Commissioner in de- 
termining the deficiency in, or overassessment of, taxes for these years, prop- 
erly credited the tax shown by the petitioner on each fiscal year return against 
the correct tax of the respective fiscal years——Appeal of Cheney D. Washburn 


(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1222, 


Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


DEFICIENCIES: Determination.—The 25 per cent penalty for delinquency in 

filing the return for the fiscal year 1920, asserted by the Commissioner 
under the provisions of section 3176 R. S., as amended by section 1317 of 
Revenue Act of 1918, and covered by petitioner by a claim in abatement, repre- 
sents a previous deficiency assessment, within the purview of section 273 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, and the Commissioner erred in failing to take into ac- 
count the amount of the penalty previously assessed, in determining the de- 
ficiency in, or overassessment of, tax for fiscal year 1920.—Appeal of Cheney 
D. Washburn (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1222, Col. 1 


(Volume II.) 


EDUCTIONS: Contributions: 


1916 Act.—Contribution to American Insti- 


tute of Accountants held not necessary business expense which may be 
deducted, and held’ that Institute not organized and operated exclusively for 
scientific and educational purposes.—Montgomery v. United States (Court of 


Claims.)—Yearly Index Page 1222, 


NSTALLMENT SALES: 


Col. 4 (Volume IIT.) 


Sections 212, 1208, 1926 Act.—Profit may not be 


reported on installment sales basis, held, where property sold without any 
cash payment, but more than 25 per cent of sales price later paid during tax- 
able year in which sale was made.—Mrs. W.-H. Bludworth v. Commissioner 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index ‘Page 1222, Col. 6 (Volume II.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision wifl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{Internal Revenue. 


Contribution Held Not to Be Business 
Expense Deductible for Tax Purposes 


Court of Claims Rules Institute for Accountants Is Not 
Operated Solely-for Scientific and Educational Purposes. 


Rosert H. MONTGOMERY V. UNITED 
States; CourT oF CLAIMS, No. D-790. 


A contribution to the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants is not a necessary 
buisness expense which may be deducted 


| for tax purposes, the Court of Claims 


held herein, ruling agatnst the Institute 
as organized and operated exclusively 





for scientific and educational purposes. 

The text of the special findings of fact, 
the conclusion of law and the opinion 
of the court follows: 

The plaintiff, Robert H. Montgomery, 
during the year 1917 was a member of 
the partnership known as Lybrand, Réss 
Bros. and Montgomery, engaged in the 
practice of accounting and auditing. 

On or about March 27, 1918, the said 
partnership of Lybrand, Ross Bros, and 
Montgomery filed its partnership income 
return for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, showing a partnership net 


you expended for this purpose—for ex- 
penses ? . 

“A. No, I never turned in any expense 
yecount. 

“Q. In your opinion, Mr. Frischkorn, 
the amounts that may be entered on your 
books, as having been expended for travel- 
ing and entertaining, in tnat year (1920), 
is it your opinion that you actually ex- 
pended that much money? 

“A. Yes, and I spent imore than that. 
Amounts set aside for expenses by no 
means cover my expenses during those 
years. . 

“Q. Did the same condition prevail 
during 1921, in regard to traveling and 
entertaining expenses? 

Ch) Tea 

No books of account have been pro- 
duced which contain any entries relative 
to traveling and entertainment expenses. 
The auditor produced at the hearing, 
four. checks amounting in all to $775, 
which were issued during the year 1920 
and 35 checks issued in 1921, amounting 
in all to $3,741.50. These checks are peti- 
tioner’s personal checks and many of 
them are drawn in favor of the Frisch- 
korn Real Estate Company. It is not 

| shown by any competent evidence for 
what purpose these checks were used. 
The only person who could testify to 
that effect is petitioner himself and he 
has‘ given no such testimony. Further, 
the petitjoner has failed to prove that 
the traveling was done in pursuit of his 
own business rather than that of the 
corporations with which he was con- 
nected, and if for the business of the cor- 
porations, whether he was to be reim- 
bursed or not. In fact, he has not shown 
that during these years he was engaged 
in any private business, other than for his 
corporations. On the evidence of record, 
we sustain the action of respondent in 
disallowing these deductions. Appeal of 
Barnett Weiss, 3 B. T. A. 228; Appeal of 
Sam Israel, 3 B. T. A. 663; Appeal of 
Franklin M. Magill, 4 B. T. A. 272. 

The petitioner's last claim is that the 
respondent erred in refusing to permit 
him to deduct as worthless debts, the 
following: Debt of George W. Stewart 
for $1,350; debt of P. J. Moran, $52, and 
debt of HH. F. Baker, $1,600, which he 
alleges were found to be worthless and 
chargeg. off in the year 1921. Although 
petitioner has proven that these debts 
were worthless znd were charged off in 
1921, he has introduced no evidence 
whatever as to when he-first ascertained 
them to be worthless. The petitioner has, 
therefore,.failed to produce the proof re- 
quired by section 214 (a) (7) of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921, and the 
action of respondent in denying these de- 
ductions is sustained. 


notice, under Rute 50 
June 20, 1927, 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 


income of $260,128.02. The proportion 
of the plaintiff as a partner in said firm 
in said net income was $53,335.32, as 
shown by said return. 

On or about May 23, 1916, the Insti- 
tute of Accountants in the United States 
of America was incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. On 
or about January 22, 1917, its name was 
changed to the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. The corporation was a suc- 
cessor to a body known as the American 
Association of Public Accountants, estab- 
lished in the year 1887. 


The certificate of incorporation of the 
American Institute of Accountants pro- 
vides as its object that it was organized 
for the purpose of uniting the account- 
ancy profession, to safeguard the inter- 
ests of public accountants, and to en- 
courage congenial intercourse among ac- 
countants. 


In the year 1917 the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants created an endow- 
ment fund for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a library and statistical department. 
There was subscribed for this purpose 
the sum of $200,000. 


Said endowment fund has been used 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of a library and statistical department 
and a bureau of information, jvhich con- 
ducts research work and for the publica- 
tion of technical books for the use of the 
accounting profession, 


The said library and statistical depart- 
ment so established by the said endow- 
ment fund was open to all members of 
the American Institute of Accountants 
(whether contributing to said fund or 
not) and to the general public as well. 

Only 200 out of the approximate 1,200 
members of the American Institute of 
Accountants contributed to said endow- 
ment fund. 

Contribution Made to Fund. 

During the year 1917 the said partner- 
ship of Lybrand, Ross Bros. and Mont- 
gomery made a contribution of $5,000 to 
the aforesaid endowment fund of the 
American Institute of Accountants, to 
which organization each of the members 
of said firm belonged. 

The American Institute of Accountants 
had standing committees on Federal 
legislation and State legislation, whose 
duty it was to safeguard the interests of 
public accountants by endeavoring to de- 
feat legislation believed by the organiza- 
tion to lower the standards of the pro- 
fession, and also to encourage legislation 
Believed to be beneficial to same. 

At the time required by law plaintiff 
made his Federal income and excess- 
profits tax return for the taxable year 
1917 and duly paid the tax shown on said 
return to be due. > 

On or about March 8, 1923, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue assessed 
an additional tax against plaintiff for 
the the said year 1917, amounting to the 
sum of $253.96. Thereafter the plaintiff, 
on March 27, 1923, ‘filed with the collector 
of internal revenue for the second dis- 
trict of New York a claim for abatement 
of said additional tax. On February-9, 
1924, the said claim ,was allowed in the 
sum of $63.74 and rejected for $190.22, 
which sum _ constituted the amount 
claimed by plaintiff as the tax on his 
share of the $5,000 contributed to said 
endowment fund, and which with inter- 
est amounts to $199.73. 

Claim or Refund Filed. 

On or about April. 7, 1924, plaintiff 
filed with said collector of internal reve- 
nue, in accordance with the provisions of 
law in that regard and the regulations 
of the Treasury in pursuance thereof, a 
claim for refund of the sum of $199.73 
so paid, or such greater amount as 
might be legally refundable, with inter- 
est thereon from April 4, 1924. 

On October 7, 1924, the date of the 
filing of the petition in this cause, six 
months had elapsed since the filing of 
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Fire in Texas Town Is Given as Cause 


For Alleged Low A ppraisal on Estate 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds Value of Bank Stock Was 
Affected by Conflagration; Upholds Appraisal, 


Mrs. W. H. BLupWortTH v. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or TAx APPEALS, Nos. 6285, 6292. 
Profit may not be reported on the in- 

stallment sales basis where property is 

sold without any cash payment, but more 
than 25 per cent of the sales prices is 
later paid during taxable year in which 
sale was made, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein, construing sections 212 and 
1208, of the 1926 Revenue Act. 


The Board’s decision also determined 
the fair market value of real estate and 
bank stock, herein, as of March 1, 1913. 

J. M, McMillin for the petitioner and 


George G. Witter for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and opinion 
follow: 


The petitioners allege that the Com- 
missioner erred in his determination of 
the fair market value, at the date of 
death of J. K. Bywaters, of certain 
property inherited by the petitioners in 
1916 from said deceased, which value was 
used as the basis for determining the 
gain from the sale of such property in 
1919. They further allege that the Com- 
missioner erred in determining that the 
entire profit from the sale of such prop- 
erty was to be reported in the year of 
the sale. 

Findings of fact: J, K. Bywaters died 
on or about March 23, 1916,,leaving an 
estate which he disposed of by will, 
which was duly admitted to probate. The 
probate proceedings were closed and the 
executors were discharged in 1918. The 
heirs were of the opinion that a partition 
of the estate was inadvisable and ap- 
pointed attorneys in fact to manage the 
properties, collect the income from same, 
dispose of such properties as it was 
deemed advisable to sell, and distribute 
the income and proceeds of the sales to 
the heirs. 

In 1919, the attorneys in fact, acting 
for the heirs of said J. K. Bywaters, sold 
742 acres of land for $33,390. There was 
no cash payment. The entire sale price 
was paid by a note of Hunter for $33,390 
dated January 17, 1919, and due Sep- 
tember 1, 1922. It was secured by a 
vendor’s lien on the property sold. An 
agreement was made in respect to pay- 
ments to be made on said note which 
was endorsed on said note. 


Fair Market Value 
Of Land Determined 


The Commissioner determined the fair 
market value of said land on March 23, 
1916, to be $21,700. The fair market 
value thereof on said date was $29,680. 

In 1919, the attorneys in fact, acting 
for the heirs of said J. K. Bywaters, sold 
certain properties to C. G. Shull for 
$46,425. There was no cash payment 
made on this sale. The entire sale price 
was paid by a note of Shull dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, and due September 1, 1922, 
and was secured by.a lien on property 
sold. An agreement was made with re- 
spect to payments to be made on said 
note, which was endorsed on said note. 

The Commissioner determined the 
profit on the sale to C. G. Shull to be 
$17,759.97. 

In the year 1919 the attorneys in fact 
sold 15 shares of bank stock and 40 
shares of bank stock for $9,750. The 
price of $10,910. The Commissioner de- 
termined the fair market value of such 
stock to have been $5,000, at the date 
of the death of J. K. Bywaters. The fair 
market-value of said stock at the date 
of the death of J. K. Bywaters was 
$5,500. 

In 1919, the attorneys in fact, sold 50 
shares of banw stock for $9,750. The 
Commissioner determined the fair mar- 
ket value of said stock at the date of 
the death to be $5,000. The fair market 
value of the 50 shares of said stock at 
the date of the-death was $5,000. 

The Commissioner determined that the 
gain from each of the sales was the dif- 
ference between the sales price and the 
fair market value at the date of the 
death of the decedent and that the full 

nount of such gain was’ taxable in 
1919. He allocated a part of such gain 
to each of the taxpayers, in accordance 
with the interest of each in the property 
and determined the deficiencies here in 
issue accordingly. 

Two Questions Raised 


By Special Pleadings 

Opinion by Phillips: The pleadings 
raise two questions: (1) The fair mar- 
ket values of certain properties at the 
date of death of J. K. Bywaters on 
March 23, 1916, and (2) whether the 
gain should be reported by the heirs in 
1919 or on the installment basis as pay- 
ments were received. Upon the latter 
issue the petitfners rely entirely upon 
section 212 (d) of the Revenue Act of 
had been rendered thereon by said Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Since 
the institution of this suit said commis- 
mally reject in full the said claim for 
refund. 

Conclusion of Law: Uponthe fore- 
going special findings of fact, which are 
made a part of the judgment herein, the 
court decides as a conclusion of law that 
the plaintiff is not entitled to recover, 
and his petition is, therefore, dismissed. 

Judgment is rendered against the 
plaintiff in favor of the United States for 
the cost of printing in this cause, the 
amount thereof to be entered by the 
clerk and collected by him according to 
law. 

Opinion: Judge Moss delivered the 
opinion of the court: 

The plaintiff, Robert H. Montgomery, 
was in 1917 and prior thereto a member 
of a partnership engaged in the business 
of accounting and auditing in the city of 
New York and elsewhére throughout the 
United States. During that year the 
partnership paid $5,000 into an endow- 
ment fund of the American Institute of 
Recountants. 

In its income-tax return the partner- 
ship claimed as a proper deduction from 


the said claim for refund and no decision | (Continued on Page 10, Column 7,1 


1926 which, by section 1208 of the same 
act, is to be retroactively applied in com- 
puting income under prior acts. Section 
212 (d) provides: 

(d) Under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary, a person who regularly 
sells or otherwise disposes of personal 
property on the installment plan may re- 
turn as income therefrom in any taxable 
year that proportion of the installment 
payments actually received in that year 
which the total profit realized or to be 
realized when the payment is completed, 
bears to the total contract price, In the 
case (1) of a casual sale or other casual 
disposition of personal property for a 
price exceeding $1,000, or (2) of a sale 
or other disposition of real property, if 
in either case the initial payments do not 
exceed one-fourth of the purchase price, 
the income may, under regualtions pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary, be returned 
on the basis and in the manner _pre- 
scribed in this subdivision. As used in 
this subdivision the term “inital pay- 
ments” means the payments received in 
cash or property other than evidence 
of indebtedness of the purchaser durin 
the taxable period in which the sale or 
other disposition is made, 


Here the “taxable period in which the 
Sale is made” was the calendar year 1919, 
The payments received in cash during 
such period were in excess of one-fourth 
of the purchase price. Since such pay- 
ments are expressly included within the 
term “initial payments,” it appears that 
the petitioners have failed to bring 
themselves within the provisions permit- 
ting the income. from a casual sale of 
personal property or a sale of real prop- 
erty to be returned on the basis described 
in that subdivision of the statute. We 
do not understand that petitioners 
claim that they meet the requirements of 
the first sentence of the subdivision, as 
persons “who regularly sell or other- 
wise dispose of personal property on the 
installment plan.” Therefore, so far as 
this issue is concerned, we must affirm 
the determination of the Commissioner 
that any gain is taxable in 1919. 

The uncontradicted evidence fully sus- 
tains the petitioners’ contention that the 
‘¥42 acres of land which were sold to E. 
R. Hunter had a value of $40 per acre 
at the date of death of J. K. Bywaters. 
As to the property sold to Shull, no 
contention is made that the market value 
determined by the Commissioner is in- 
correct, the only contention being that 
the profit should be returned it the years 
in which payment is made. 


Original Appraisal 
Of Stock Is Upheld 


It is the contention of the taxpayer? 
that the stock of the City National Bank® 
of Paris, Texas, the First National Bank 
of Paris, and the First State Bank of 
Paris, Texas, had a value of $200 per 
share at the date of death of J. K. By- 
waters. The Commissioner determined a 
value of $100. To sustain their valua- 
tion the petitioners called as witnesses 
the vice president of the First National 
Bank of Paris and the cashier of the 
City National Bank in 1916. Each testi- 
fied that in his opinion the value of these 
stocks at the time of Bywaters’ death 
was $200 per share. It appeared from 
their testimony that each of these wit- 
nesses had. acted as appraisers of the 
estate of Bywaters and that as such ap- 
praisers they had valued such stock at 
$100 per share, executing as a part of 
their report the following oath: 

We the undersigned appraisers do 
solemnly swear that the foregoing is a 
full and fair appraisement of the estate 
of J. K. Bywaters, deceased, produced 
before us by Edgar Hunter and Graves 
Shull, Ex’r. 

They testified that it was agreed be- 
tween the appraisers that all of the 
bank stock should be put in the appraisal 
at par and that this accounted for the 
values used. It further developed that 
two days prior to the death of Bywaters 
a fire had occurred in Paris, Tex., which 
destroyed 80 per cent of the business 
section of the city, that the effect of the 
fire on business conditions was not then 
known and that business was unsettled 
for some time. The appraisal was made 
within two months after the death of 
Bywaters and after the fire. 

Considering this uncertainty and con- 
sidering also the double liability attach- 
ing to owners of stock in such bapks, 
we are inclined to believe that th@&p- 
praisal made two months after the de- 
cedent’s death more accurately reflects 
the situation than an opinion expressed 
at the present time. The witnesses at- 
tempt to support their opinion by refer- 
ences to sales and to the surplus and un- 
divided profits of the banks but the tes- 
timony with reference to both is very 
unsatisfactory, especially with reference 
to the dates when such sales took place, 
The witnesses had not attempted to re- 
fresh their recollection respecting sales 
some 10 years past and, except as the 
opinion might be affected by subsequent 
events, had no more knowledge of the 
value of the stock when they testified 
in this proceeding than they had in 1916 
when they made the appraisal. After a 
consideration of all the testimony we be- 
lieve that the value placed upon this 
stock by the witnesses at the hearing 
was unconsciously affected by the suc- 
cessful recovery of the city and the banks 
from the fire which had taken place two 
days before the decedent’s death. While 
the value placed upon the stock in the 
appraisal made two months after the 
date of decédent’s death may have been 
low, and subsequent events may have 
shown that circumstances which affected 
that valuation never materialized, it is 
our opinion that it more nearly reflects 
the fair market value of the stock at 
the date of the death of Bywaters than 
does the opinion now expressed by the 
witnesses, 

Decision will be entered on 20 days? 
notice, under Rule 50, 
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routes, necessary documents, 
duties, warehouse facili- 
other 


shipping 
rates of customs 
ties in foreign countries, and many 
details essential to foreign trading. 

“As an exporter California ranks 
fourth among the States of the Union. 
In 1926 its shipments abroad reached a 
total valhe of $287,601,000 which repre- 
sented an increase of almost $40,000,000 
over the figures of the precening ye 
Petroleum products headed the list o 
export shipments, with a value of ee 
000,000. Raisin shipments were oo 
at $11,000,000, oranges at Ee cat 
prunes at more than $84000,000. “A 
fornia fresh fruit is shipped throughou 
the world and the demand for it 1s os 

reasing steadily. Canada, Europe — 
Patin America are all large buyers : 
California fruit products and even the 
Far East buys considerable quantities. 

“Exports from Arizona last year were 
valued at $8,624,000, raw cotton Maral 
senting more than one-fourth of the 

al shipments.” 
Ors wanoenencopest relative to Mr. Far- 

’s ointment follows: 

rte ae manager has been in the 
Commerce Department for five years, his 
first assignment being in the Textile Di- 
vision. In 1924 he was sent to the San 
Francisco branch office as commercial 
agent, where he remained until promoted 
to be assistant manager at Houston. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Farrell served overseas 
in the United States Infantry. He is a 
graduate of Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service. 

“The Wilmington office will serve as a 
foreign-trade service station for Dela- 
ware, providing timely and practical in- 
formation to exporters, bankers, and 
trade associations on the trade of the 
world in the State’s chief products as 
reported by the Commerce Department's 
representative_abroad. Included in this 
information service will be specific sales 
opportuntities, advice on packing, names 
of desirable agents, economical shipping 
routes, necessary documents, ratés of 
customs duty, warehouse facilities in for- 
eign countries, and many other details 
essential to foreign trading. 

“Through bills of lading show that 
Delaware’s exports in 1926 were valued 
at $4,310,000. This amount, however, 
represent but a part of the State’s total 
oreign shipments as a large proportion 
of them go through the port of New 
-York. Railway passenger cars ranked 
first in the list of commodities shipped 
abroad, followed by vucanized fiber, 
machinery and goat leather.” 

The announcement regarding the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Peabody follows: 

“The Norfolk branch office will serve 
as a foreign-trade service station for 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the eastern 
section of North Carolina. It will pro- 
vide timely and practical trade informa- 
tion to exporters, bankers, and trade and 
farm associations on the trade of the 
world in the chief commodities of these 
States as reported by the Bureau’s rep- 
resentatives abroad. Included in the in- 
formation service will be specific sales 
opportunities, advice on packing, names 
of desirable agents, economical shipping 
routes, necessary documents, rates of 
customs duty, warehouse facilities in 
foreign countries, and many other de- 
tails essential to foreign trading. __ 

“The combined exports of Virginia, 
West Virginia and North Carolina in 
1926 reached a value of more than $300,- 
000,000, which was a substantial in- 
crease over the figures of the previous 
year. Coal is the chief export of West 
Virginia, while leaf tobacco and raw cot- 
ton represent the chief shipments of 
In 1926 
West Virginian coal exports were valued 
at $103,647,000, which was more than 
double that of 1925. The value of leaf 


tobacco and raw cotton exports from | 


Virginia in 1926 was, respectively, $85,- 
833,000 and $22,215,000, while the ex- 
ports of these products from North Ca- 
rolina had a value of $23,565,000 and 
$21,612,000.” 

The announcement concerning Mr. 
aa” appointment, follows: 

r. Pearce entered the employ of 
the Bureau in 1921, being assigned to 
the Far Eastern Division. In 1922 he 
was sent to Lima, Peru, as clerk to the 
trade commissioner at that point, later 
being promoted to assistant trade com- 
missioner. After three years service in 
Peru he was recalled to Washington to 
become assistant chief of the Division 
of District Offices. Since July, 1926, 
Mr. Pearce has been manager of the 
Commerce Department’s branch oflice at 
Galveston. 

“The Jacksonville office will serve as } 
a foreign-trade service station for Flor- 
ida, providing timely and practical] in- 
formation to exporters, bankers and 
trade and farm associations on the trade 
of the world in Florida’s chief commodi- { 
ties as reported by the bureau’s repre- 
sentatives abroad. Included in this in- 
formation service will be specific sales 
opportunities, advice of packing, names 
of. desirable agents, economical shipping 
routes, necessary documents, rates of | 
customs duty, warehouse facilities in 
foreign countries, and many other det | 
tails essential to foreign trading. 

Trade In Florida. 

“Florida’s annual exports range in 
value from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
Rosin is the chief commodity shipped 
abroad, followed by phosphate rock, | 
southern pine lumber and turpentine. 
The opening of the new office in Flor- 
ida is part of the expansion program of 
the foreign-trade promotion activities of | 
the Department of Commerce ! 
ized by the last Congress.” | 

The announcement covering Mr. 
appointment follows: | 
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Electrical Equipment 


International Shoe Company Offers Plan 
To Comply With Trade Commission Order 


Concern Agrees to Sell Properties on Finding That Pos- 
session Tends Toward Monopoly. 


The International Shoe Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., has offered to sell all the 
assets it acquired in 1921 from the W. 
H. McElwain Company, to comply with 
an order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to divest itself of the properties. 
The Commission had found that posses- 
sion of the properties constituted viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act, in that it tended 
toward monopoly and unlawful restraint 
of trade. 


The plan presented to the Commission 
by the company for compliance with the 
order follows in full text: 

In the matter of International Shoe 
Company. Complaint No. 1023. 

Respondent’s proposed plan of com- 
pliance with the Commission’s order of 
May 10, 1927. 

I. Comes now the respondent and 
represents and shows that heretofore, 
to wit: on July 31, 1925, the Commis- 
sion issued an order in the above-en- 
titled proceeding against the respond- 
ent; that thereafter, and about Septem- 
ber 23, 1925, respondent filed its motion 
to have said order reconsidered and set 
aside, and thereafter, on November 25, 
1925, the Commission corrected or modi- 
fied said order and reinstated the same 
as so modified. 

On April 30, 1926, respondent filed 
a second motion for reconsideration, 
upon which no action was taken, as at 
about the same time, on motion of re- 
spondent, the Commission suspended the 
execution of said order pending the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Thatcher Manufacturing Company 
vs. Federal Trade Commission; that said 
decision was announced November 23, 
1926, whereupon respondent, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1927, renewed its request for 
a reconsideration on the merits of said 
order of November 25, 1925, and asked 
for a rehearing of the case before the 
Commission; that said request for a re- 
hearing was granted February 7, 1927, 
and that pursuant to such rehearing 
duly had on April 8, 1927, the Com- 


mission did, on May 10, 1927, over- | 


rule respondent’s petition, thereby mak- 
ing its order final. 

That by the fourth paragraph of said 
order respondent is commanded within 
60 days from the date thereof to submit 
“for the consideration and approval of 
the Federal Trade Commission, a plan 
for the performance of this order in a 
manner which shall restore in harmony 
with the law the competitive condi- 
tions which existed with respect to the 
respondent and such assets, properties, 
rights and privileges prior to the ac- 
quisition by International Shoe Com- 
pany of the stock or share capital of 
W. H. McElwain Company.” 

That the identity of the properties and 
assets so acquired has been materially 
changed since 1921, and, among other re- 
spects, in these: (a) the finished prod- 
ucts, raw materials ahd shoes in process 
at the date of acquisition were sold in 
the course of business; (b) some of the 
distributing agencies have been sold and 
some have been closed out; (c) one tan- 
nery has been abandoned; (d) the lasts, 
patterns and dies were discarded and 
were replaced by others for the manu- 
facture of International shoes: (e) some 
of the machinery has been worn out and 
replaced by equivalents; (f) a large por- 
tion of the factory capacity has been 
changed from the production of men’s to 


Mr. James entered the service of the 
Commerce Department in 1922 as a 
regional expert. In 1924 he was made 
trade commissioner and assigned to San 
Juan, Porto Rico. Two years later he 
was promoted to commercial attache and 
sent to Peru where he served until a few 
months ago, being recalled for service in 
Washington. Before entering the Gov- 
ernment service Mr. James was con- 
nected with the lumber industry in Louis- 
iana. He is a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the School of Foreign Service of George- 
town University, Washington. He is the 
author of a commercial handbook of 
Porto Rico. 

The Mobile office will serve as a for- 
eign-trade service station for Alabama, 
providing timely and practical informa- 
tion to exporters, bankers and trade and 
farm associations on the trade of the 
world in the State’s chief commodities as 
reported by the Commerce Department’s 
representatives abroad. Included in this 
information service will be specific sales 
opportunities, advice on packing, names 
of desirable agents, economical shipping 
routes, necessary documents, rates of 
customs duty, warehouse facilities in for- 
eign countries, and many other details 
essential to foreign trading. 


Exports of merchandise from Alabama 
during 1926 were valued at almost $43,- 
000,000. Shipments of raw cotton ranked 
first in order of value, followed by lum- 
ber, steel rails and rosin. The opening 
of a branch office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in Mobile 
is part of the expansion program of the 
foreign-trade promotive work of the De- 
partment of Commerce authorized by the 
last Congress. 


| Duty Fixed on Toys 


Designed for Use as 
Containers of Candy 


women’s shoes with resulting changes in ! Assessment of 40 Per Cent 


equipment and machinery; (g) leasehold 
interests that were held by the McElwain 
Company have expired by limitation and 
in some instances have been negotiated 
anew by the respondent; (h) certain in- 
tangibles, such as trade-marks and trade 
names (including the name McElwain), 
have been held in non-use by respondent. 

That to identify, segregate and ag- 
gregate the vast number of items, tan- 
gible and intangible, acquired from the 
McElwain Company and now held by re- 
spondent, together with additions, im- 
provements and alterations, will require 
a resort to the books and records of re- 
spondent, which are at the disposal of 
the Commission or its accredited repre- 
sentatives. 


Terms for Transfer 


Unknown to Company 

That a vast number of machines used 
by respondent in the production of shoes 
in the McElwain plants are held under 
written leases from the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation and other shoe 
machinery companies; such leases can- 
not be terminated or assigned without 
the written consent of such shoe ma- 
chinery companies. Moreover, in the in- 
stances where machines are returned be- 
fore the expiration of the respective 
leases, the lessee is obligated to pay sub- 
stantial sums designated as “return 
charges.” Hence if these plants are sold 
to a purchaser who does not take over 
these leases, the aggregated “return 
charges” would constitute a very con- 
siderable liability against respondent in 
favor of the said shoe machinery com- 
panies. 

That respondent does not know on 
what terms or conditions said shoe ma- 
chinery companies would consent to an 
assignment of such leases. 

II. Respondent represents and shows 
that (a) during the latter part of 1921 
and the year 1922 extensive changes 
took place incidental to changing fac- 
tory capacity from men’s to women’s 
shoes, which entailed discarding part of 
the equipment and replacing it with 
other adapted to the new use intended; 
(b) included in the assets purchased 
were minority stock interests in several 
subsidiary corporations; in the period 
from, 1921 to 1923 the majority stock 
interests were acquired and in 1924 the 
assets, whereupon the corporations were 
liquidated; (c) included in the securities 
owned by the McElwain Company was 
the entire capital stock of the Nashua 
Realty Company, which, in turn, owned 
the land and building occupied by the 
McElwain Company in Nashua, which 
was subject, however, to a mortgage for 
$67,000, which respondent paid off in 
1922. 

That in 1925 respondent had the value 
of all of its assets, including the former 
McElwain plants and assets, appraised 
by the American Appraisal Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., as of April 30, 1925. 
That the appraised value of the. McEIl- 
wain assets aS so made was entered 
upon respondent’s books and this ap- 
praised sound value, plus the cost of 
additions since made, less the usual de- 
preciation, represents the present “book 
value.” That this is the only “book 
value” that is accurately to be com- 
puted from respondent’s books and rec- 
ords. Said appraised sound value as it 
appears upon respondent’s books and 
records is as follows: 

Appraised Sound Value, April 30, 1925: 
Eastern selling branches. . $113,721.15. . 
Eastern shoe factories, tan- 
nery, and other manufac- 
turing departments 
Subsidiary companies (Mer- 
rimack Co. and Nashua 

fs S an 463,356.60 
Total appraised sound value, 

April 30, 1925, per Ameri- 

can Appraisal Co.’s sum- 

mary $6,333,075.55 

Plus: 

Additions at cost, April 30, 

1925 to April 30, 1927.... 
Lasts, dies, and patterns; 

value as of April 30, 1927 
Miscellaneous securities ac- 

quired from McElwain Co. 

and still owned, at cost.. 


207,700.00 


550,768.36 


35,085.00 


TL 


. $7,126,628.91 
Less: 


Eliminations April 30, 1925 
to April 30, 1927, $79,251.- 
88; and depreciation, April 
30, 1925 to April 30, 1927, 
$564,348.15 645,600.03 
Total depreciated sound 

value, April 30, 1927. .$6,483,028.88 
III. That the respondent will offer for 
sale in bulk or on sealed bids, as the 

Commission may designate, all the prop- 

erties and assets acquired by respondent 

from W. H. McElwain Company and now 
held by respondent either (A) at a price 
not less than the value as appraised by 
the said American Appraisal Company, 
brought down to a date to be designated 
by the Commission and such value to be 
checked, verified and approved by the 
Commission, or (B) at a price not less 


Set Aside and 25 Per Cent 
Applied; Rate Is Set 
for Beads. 


New York, June 28.—The customs rate 
on candy containers, in the form of cats, 
pumpkins, rabbits, etc., of papier mache, 
las just been fixed at 25 per cent by the 
United States Customs Court in a deci- 
sion sustaining protests of George Borg- 
feldt & Company. 

These items were assessed as being 


in chief value of earthy or mineral sub- ! 


stances, decorated, at the rate of 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 214, 
Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Young found 
that duty should have been assessed at 
25 per cent ad valorein under Paragraph 
1303 or 42 of the present tariff law. 
(Protests Nos. 195959-G, etc.) 

Beads in bags or boxes are not duti- 
able as toys, the Court rules in sustain- 
ing protests of B. Illfelder & Company 
and Nadel & Shimmel. 

These beads had been taxed at the 70 
per cent rate provided for in Paragraph 
1414, on entry, but Judge Sullivan ruled 
that they should have been assessed at 
only 35 per cent ad valorem, under Para- 
graph 1403. (Protests Nos. 209864-G- 
59274-24, etc.) 

Overruling a protest of J. T. Steeb & 
Company, Inc., Judge Waite, of the Cus- 
toms Court, wrote: 

“This protest is against the assess- 


ment of the collector on certain tulip and | 


narcissus bulbs, claiming that the num- 
ber of bulbs assessed for duty was in 
excess of the number imported. There 
is nothing in the record to support the 
claim of the plaintiff. The protest is 
therefore overruled.” (Protest No. 57174- 
G-7370.) 


No Grain Shipments 
Passed Constantinople 


No Russian grain shipments passed 
Constantinople during the week ended 
June 27, 1927, the Department of Com- 
merce announced June 28 based upon a 
cablegram from H. B. Smith, special 
representative of the Department, at 
London. 


than the a sound value thereof 
such sound value to be established by a 
reputable appraisal company to be 
selected by the Commission, whichever 
is lower, on the terms and conditions 
following: 

First: The manner, date. and place of 
such offering shall be designated by the 
Commission, but the date shall not be 
set more than three months after the 
Commission shall have approved the of- 
fering price. 

Second: The purchase price to be paid 
5 per cent in cash when the bid is ac- 
cepted and the balance to be paid six 
months later upon belivery of possession 
by respondent. 

Third: The respondent shall deliver 
possession on a date approximately six 
months after the bid is accepted and ap- 
proved by the Commission and shall con- 
vey the properties sold by deeds, trans- 
fers and conveyances of like tenor, form 
and effect with those by which the same 
properties were transferred to it by the 
W. H. McElwain Company, and the re- 
spondent will warrant and defend the 
title to said properties and assets against 
all claims or encumbrances preferred or 
suffered by or through respondent, 

Fourth: The offering for sale of such 
properties under the circumstances: and 
one the terms stated, whether resulting 
in a sale to another or not, shall be taken 
by the Commission as a compliance with 
its order heretofore entered, and this 
proceeding shall thereupon forthwith 
abate. 

In tendering for the consideration and 
approval of the Commission its plan for 
the performance of the order, the re- 


’ 


! spondent respectfully requests that the 


record shows (a) that it has done so 
solely for the purpose of attempting to 
meet the views of the Commission and 
thereby putting an end to the harass- 
ment, trouble and expense of this pro- 
ceeding most wrongfully sustained; (b) 
that respondent solemnly asserts its in- 
nocence of any violation of Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act, and (ce) that it does not 
waive or prejudice (but expressly re- 
serves) its right to have the complaint, 
findings and order of the Commission 
adjudicated by the courts, if the Commis- 
sion after a hearing shal] reject said 
plan of compliance. 


And the respondent respectfully re- | 


quests that the Commission grant the 
respondent a hearing on said plan at the 
very earliest date that is convenient for 
the Commission. 


Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
page 6. 
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Development of Domestic Markets Advocated 
Through Conservation of Natural Resources 


Senator Borah, in Addressing International Advertising 
| Association, Calls for Program to Eliminate Waste. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment in our national life? A short time 
ago the producers of oil appeared in 
Washington and advised the Govern- 
ment that there was an ‘orgy of pro- 
duction’; that many oil fields were be- 
ing damaged, or ruined, through care- 
less or hasty drilling operations, and re- 
vealed beyond peradventure that one of 
Nature’s most generous donations to the 
service and comfort and luxury of the 
people is being literally, shamelessly 
wasted in a manner ‘without precedent 
in all past history.’ 


Mississippi Flood Disaster 
Commands Immediate Action 
“Having made this confession, they 
asked that the Government exert its 
sobering influence upon this humiliating 
debauch, this saturnalia of recklessness 





and shortsighted greed. The statements | 


and admissions of the producers, in the 
face of the report of the Oil Board, con- 
stitute not only an offense against 
every man, woman and child in the land, 
but in effect a conspiracy against the 
security of the nation itself. 


“And when you link the confession of | 


the producers with the admissions of no 
remedy upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, it constitutes about the most im- 
portant problem which could present it- 
self in the growth and development of 
the country. 

“The other event is the devastating 
flood in the Mississippi Valley. Some 
600,000 or 700,000 people have been 
flooded and left destitute. A _ great, 
richly, well-populated region has been 
submerged—livestcck, homes, crops, the 
earnings and savings of a lifetime car- 
ried on down to the sea. The damage 
will amount to some four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Mr. Hoover, who has surveyed the 
scene of deswlation and misery, and 
whose services in the matter are beyond 
price, regards it as the greatest peace- 
time calamity in the history of our coun- 
try. Here again is waste, waste of the 
nation’s wealth, waste of the nation’s 
manhood and womanhood, waste of 
everything which goes to make up the 
prestige and strength and durability of 
our country. Much of it is that kind of 
waste, in a large measure; which can 
never be repaired. Human suffering, 
discouragement, breaking up the plans 
of a lifetime, are not easily repaired. 
The disaster carries not only its warn- 
ing, put its command. 

“I might with equal propriety and ef- 
fect refer to timber, coal and power. In 
the interest of time these will suffice. 
But any one who will go far into the sit- 
uation will readily conclude that we, as 
a people, as a nation, should turn our 
attention to working out an intelligent 
and permanent national program, a na- 
tional policy, to conserve for the benefit 
and use of all the most marvelous natural 
wealth which Nature’s God ever. gave 
into the keeping of a people—to stop this 
improvident and ultimate impoverishing 
waste, and by economic use add to 
Nature’s wealth and the people’s comfort. 

“Whether # is oil or rivers, or water 
power, or soil, the same pressing, com- 
manding inquiry presses itself upon us. 
It is my observation and my belief that 
these great problems never find a wise 
solution until the attention and the pur- 
pose of an entire nation is concentrated 
upon them. Casul and incidental con- 
sideration leads to temporary and make- 
shift results. 

“These things present national prob- 
lems. They involve the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. They involve no less 
than the security of the Republic and the 
perpetuity of our institutions. 

“We have been so abundantly blessed 
that heretofore little occasion has arisen 
for the consideration of these things. In 
addition to that, the Great War has for 








Canadian Newsprint 
Production Mounts 


Consul Lakin Reports Big Gains 
in Dominion During 
May. 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during the month of May was at a — 
rate, the Department of Commerce 
nounced on June 28, based upon a re- 
port from Harry M. Lakin, American 
Consul at Montreal, Canada. The an- 
nouncement, in full text, follows: 

The Newsprint Service Bureau esti- 
mates Canadian newsprint production 
for May at 171,819 tons and shipments 
at 170,468 tons. In the first five months 
of 1927 the Canadian mills produced 
90,391 tons more than in the first five 
months of 1926, or an increase of 12 
per cent. 

During 
erated at 
capacity. 
Canadian 
amounted 


May the Canadian mills op- 
86.7 per cent of their rated 
Stocks of newsprint paper in 
mills at the end of May 
to 27,520 tons. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 


May 


1927 
10,468,437 
749,481 
11,670,381 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 1,976,545 
Maintenance of equipment .... 2,550,690 
‘Transportation expenses ....... 2,884,291 
Tota) expenses incl. other 7,865,332 
Net from railroad 3,805,049 
Taxes 707,688 
Net after taxes, etc .......... 3,091,145 
Net after rents 3.281,960 
Aver. miles operated .... 2,650.00 
Operating ratio ....... 67.4 


5 Months 
1926 1926 
9,805,884 
759,738 
11,018,749 
1,531,782 
2,646,094 
2,830,852 
7,407,888 
3,610,861 
557,282 
3,051,575 
3,341,722 
2,650.25 
67.2 


1927 
50,019,991 
3,548,056 
55,793,665 
8,258,107 
12,889,504 
14,856,501 
38,151,730 
17,641,935 
3,538,440 
14,088,291 
14,855,231 
2,650.62 

68.4 


3,616,477 
50,934,205 
7,284,994 

13,229,718 | 
14,527,349 
36,988,498 
13,945,707 
2,788,411 

11,147,296 | 

12,280,831 | 
2,648.32 

72.6 


May 
1927 
45,175,363 ; 10.167,726 
1,661,183 
12,546,688 
1,958,280 
2,774,855 
4,330,791 
9,703,044 
2,843,644 
629,863 
2,212,093 
2,196,598 
5,064.41 
77.3 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
5 Months 

1926 
42,760,094 
9,222,971 
60,322,523 
8,339,871 
13,768,545 
21,648,213 
46,616,663 
13,704,860 | 
2,961,966 | 
10,735,242 | 
10,483,729 

5,063.88 

G7.3 


1926 
9,283,643 
1,846,417 

11,792,715 
1,649,708 
2,694,349 
4,111,034 
9,032,016 
2,760,699 

597,094 
2,161,382 
2,253,416 
5,063.88 
76.6 


1927 
48,389,904 
8,373,100 
60,105,120 
9,205,786 
13,970,408 
21,206,727 
47,626,131 
12,478,989 
2,854,318 
9,618,235 
9,355,021 
5,061.55 

79.2 


1927 
1, 


1, 


Chicago & Erie Railroad. 
May 5 Months 
1926 
5,217,803 
255,658 
5,937,635 
602,786 
723,532 
1,943,957 
3,596,744 
2,340,891 
319,125 
2,021,454 
383,941 
269.56 
60.6 


1926 

1,029,32¢ 
54,993 
1,187,386 
149,114 
167,000 
365,369 
744,743 
442,643 
63,825 
378,779 
50,110 
269.56 

62.7 


1927 
5,056,987 
239,478 
5,763,303 
660,330 
739,850 
1,907,200 
3,635,688 
2,127,620 
278,690 
1,853,595 
174,325 
269.56 

63.1 


018,459 
52,864 
163,278 
150,579 
115,811 
358,349 ~ 
690,830 
472,448 
54,795 
417,556 
79,075 
269.56 
59.4 


the last 12 years directed the attention 
of the Government and the people away 
from these matters. But it is time to 
turn our attention homewatd to these 
domestic problems, the longer neglect of 
which means incalculable injury and, in 
some respects, irreparable injury. 

“The relation which the Government 
should sustain to these matters presents 
a difficult problem. If democracy fails, 
as so many in these times are willing and 
anxious to prophesy, it will be in its vain 
effort to meet efficiently and effectively 
the problems presented by the modern in- 
dustrial world—its failure to find the 
true line of demarkation between busi- 
ness and government, individual respons- 
ibility and public control, the line ‘which 
will combine that degree of liberty, with- 
out which law is tyranny, with that de- 
gree of law without which liberty be- 
comes license.’ 

“To find out how we shall preserve 
personal initiative and the fruits of per- 
sonal ambition along with the conserva- 
tion of the public interests and the ad- 
vancement of the public good is to give 
new assurance to democratic principles. 


Relation of Government 
| Presents Difficult Problem 


“For myself, I think the poorest busi- 
ness man which this country has yet pro- 
| duced is the Government. The most ex- 
travagant and demoralizing form of Gov- 
ernment with which we are throughout 
history familiar is a bureaucracy. Some 
bureaucracy we must have, some we shall 
always have, but in the name of human- 


here—what are the proper limits of the 
functions and agency of Government? To 
what departments of human affairs shall 
Government authority extend, and how 
far and in -that way? 
Resources Rapidly 
Being Exhausted 

“The oil producers who are among the 
ablest and boldest of our business men, 
have appeared and asked the Govern- 
ment to protect them against themselves, 





to exercise its influence in behalf of san- 
ity. The power people have not yet ap- 
peared but they are in some respects 
overdue. The coal men have in a way ap- 
peared. Our virgin forests are already 
gone. The public lands are practically 
exhausted. The pioneer, one of the finest 
and noblest factors in nation-building, is 
quietly passing out. 

“We are, of sheer necessity, turned 
back upon ourselves — circumstances 
force the hour of introspection. We must 
take stock. The greatest domestic prob- 
lem since the Civil War is: What shall 
the Government do and how shall it exer- 
cise its purpose? Public interests de- 
mand that this waste cease. Justice to 
the people demands that unujust prices 
and exploitation shall be prevented. 
Common sense and the most ordinary 
tenets of humanity insist that our rivers 
shall no longer be a menace to millions 





of our countrymen. +) 


Government Dominance 


Depends on Present Control 

“Government dominance or control or 
Government ownership will depend very 
largely, if not wholly, upon the action 
and conduct of those who own or are in 
control of these things. If waste con- 
tinues and reckless exploitation prevails, 
if the people are charged unreasonable 
prices, the Government will have no al- 
ternative; it will have to go as far as is 
necessary. 

“It is a sound rule that the Govern- 
ment should not undertake to do what 
the citizen can do equally well or better 
for himself. But this sound rule the 
Government must disregard when indi- 
viduals disregard the welfare of the na- 
tion or the public weal. 

“Tf those in charge of our great na- 
tural wealth and our utilities do not 
want Government interference or own- 
| ership, it is largely in their hands not 
to have it. It is very generally recog- 
nized as a wise rule and that the -in- 
| terests of society are best served by 
leaving use and control of property to 
the initiative, judgment and discretion 
of the owner. 

“But this can remain true only so 

| long as that use is not in conflict with 
the fundamental rights and interests of 

| the people or the nation. From the 
standpoint of the public, that which is 

| economically unsound is morally wrong. 

The public has an interest in these prop- 

erties and under certain conditions or 
circumstances that interest may become 
\ 
i 


controlling. 
Condition Calls for 


Domestic Program 

“Every conceivable element of na- 
tional wealth for the benefit and use 
and comfort of all our people. 

“T confess I am more interested in 
the waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic, in controlling and _ har- 
nessing the great Colorado River and 
thus saving the homes of thousands of 
farmers, in placing the distressed and 
homeless people in the Mississippi Val- 
ley back in their homes and in security, 
than I am in the delusive effort to aid 
Europe under the present program. 

“I am more interested in working 
out a policy of conservation which will 
dedicate our great natural wealth to 
the happiness of our own people and 
thus strengthening the foundation of 
our own institutions than I am in try- 
ing to build up European markets under 
the policies now obtaining. d 

“There is enough, more than enough, 
to do at home. There is honest work 
for every dollar in the United States. 
There are markets to be built up here 
of far more value to the American 
farmer than the fugitive markets which 
we are hunting for abroad. 

“There a constructive 

program here which will serve the 

cause of peace and serve’ humanity. 

There is a home job to do and prudence 

and patriotism alike urge us to the 
} task.” 


is room for 


ity, how much! And yet the problem is | 


| Sponse 





Customs Decisions 


Growers of Cherries 
Ask for Protection 


On Price of Imports 


Oppose Specific Duty of 
Two Cents Per Pound 
on Italian Prod- 
uct. 


Opposition to. a specific duty of two 
cents per pound on imported Italian 
cherries was voiced at hearings granted 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
on June 28 for Pacific Coast growers of 
cherries. The hearings were held by 
the Commission as a result of an in- 
vestigation covering the production . 
costs of cherries here and abroad. 

The investigation was ordered by the 
Commission upon complaint by the 
Cherry Growers of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, represented by 
Egbert A. Smith, President of the Cali- 
fornia Cherry Growers Association, and 
also the Keystone Fruit Products Com- 
pany and the Liberty Cherry and Fruit 
Company, Ine., both companies being 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

Mr. Smith, who was the first witness 
called by the Acting Chairman of the 
Commission, Edgar B. Brossard, declared 
that growers in California and other 
States on the Pacific Coast were being 
forced out of the eastern markets by for- 
eign importers who are also encroaching 
upon the western markets with their 
cherries because of. their low cost of 
production. He detailed competitive con- 
ditions in the domestic market, and in re- 
to a question from Chairman 
Brossard, said that he favored produc- 
tion costs of the foreign product being 
based on invoices, and that similar costs 
obtained abroad should be disregarded. 

Transvortation costs should be in- 


| cluded in figuring domestic production 


costs, he said. 
The growers, Mr. Smith declared, were 


| also opposed to one rate for cherries in 


to stop their wasting the nation’s wealth, | 


sulphur and in brine. Because of the low 


| cost of production abroad, he continued, 
| Italian imports have caused a surplus 








of barreled cherries. The witness fur- 
ther poitned out that the industry. in 
Italy was virtually subsidized, and “the 


| pitting industry in this country was prac- 
| tically run out of business.” 


He claimed 
that Italy, who is the chief foreign com- 
petitor of a cherry known as “maras- 
chino,” can pit cheaper than the domes- 
tic growers, and according to Represen- 
tative Arthur Monroe Free, of the Eighth 
California District, who was present at 
the hearings, imports of the pitted type 
of cherries have increased from 237,000 
pounds in 1922 to 15,500,000 pounds in 
1926, and that there was a corresponding 
decrease in the unpitted type. He was 


; followed on the stand by other growers, 


who also voiced their objections to ex- 
isting rates on imported cherries. 

The domestic growers in Oregon said 
that there will be a short crop of cher- 
ries this year as compared with last year. 
Representatives of the importers, can- 
ners, and bottlers of cherries, were also 
present at the hearings. 2 

Representative Free testified that he 
favored the application of the Pacific 
Coast growers for an increase in rates. 
He pointed out that chese growers are 
seeking only what Congress intended to 
give them. He explained that when Con- 
gress enacted its tariff legislation it 
levied a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
for prepared cherries. 

Under a recent ruling of the United 
States Customs Court, it was ‘held that 
prepared cherries were “pitted cherries,” 
and therefore subject to a rate of 2 cents 
per pound. The importation of- these 
pitted cherries, Representative Free said, 
has destroyed a market along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard for western grown cherries. 
He urged upon the Commission that 
added protection be given to the western 
cherry growers by following the intent 
of Congress in classifying imported 
cherries. “ 

Italian Cherries Smaller. 

It was also developed at the hearings 
that the Italian cherries were smaller 
than the domestic product and therefore 
more acceptable to the confectioners in 
coating them in candies, 

Because of economic changes in Italy, 
the Commercial’ Attache of the Italian 
Government in Washington, R. Angelone, 
appeared before the Commission and re- 
quested a postponement of the hearings 
for at least a month,'in order that he 
may obtain from his government certain 
production costs. He criticized the Com- 
mission’s tentative findings. He char- 
acterized these findings as being utterly 
unfair to the Italian producer and to the 
Italian Government. 

Asks Undisturbed Peace. 

He asked that the economic peace. be- 
tween Italy and the United States re- 
main undisturbed. 

He took the year, May, 1926, to May, 
1927, to prove that living costs were 
higher in Italy than they were in the 
United States during the same period. 

The Italian representative compared 
the index numbers, wholesale and retail 
prices, wage levels and monetary values 
during May, 1926-27, to show an upward 
trend instead of a downward course as 
prevailed in this country. 

Tentative Differences. 

He declared further that the tentative 
differences in costs fixed by the Commis- 
sion do not represent the actual Italian 
costs. [ 

Wages of Italian employes are fixed’ by 
law. He was opposed to the fixing of 
prices on invoices and said that the 
greater portion of the cherry industry 
was not on a commercial basis. The year 
1926-1927, he said, was not a represene 
tative cost period for determining dif 
ferences in costs of domestic and im. 
ported cherries. 

Mr. Angelone testifying further dee 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 8.) 
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Infringement of Reissue Patent Denied Since Patentee 
Had Broadened Claims to Include Later Invention 


i 
Both the Master, to whom the case was 


One Element Omitted 
In Appellant's Device 


Absence of Factor from Com- 
bination Declared to Avoid 
Illegality. 


WICHITA VisIsLE GASOLINE Pump Co., ET 
AL., DEFENDANTS-APPELLANTS, Vv. 
CLEAR Vision PUMP Co., PLAINTIFF- 
APPELLEE, No. 7612; CrrcuiT CourT OF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT.) 

A patentee of a gasoline dispensing 
device failed to apply for a reissue until 
he had seen defendant’s device. The re- 
issue patent subsequently granted was 
held not infringed by this particular de- 
fendant. 

Harry W. Hart and Delos G. Haynes 
(Glenn Porter and Enos E. Hook on 
brief) for appellants. 

A. J. O'Brien and Hal M. Black (No- 
ble, Ayres, McCorkle, and Fair on brief) 
for appeilee. 

A reissue patentee (plaintiff- appellee) 
prevailed in the district court, but on ap- 
peal the judgment was reversed. The 
opinion was written by Circuit Judge 
Van Valkenburgh, and concurred in by 
Circuit Judge Lewis and District Judge 
Phillips. The full text follows: 

May 20, 1919, letters patent, No. 
1304028, were issued to one Emory 
Crouse; this patent is now the property 
of appellee, a Kansas corporation, having 
its principal office and place of business 
at Wichita in that State. The patent 
was for a gasoline dispensing device. 
The object of the invention, so far as is 
pertinent to this inquiry; is thus stated 
in the specification: 


“This invention relates to liquid dis- | 
pensing devices, particularly to those of | 
dispensing gaso- | 
line, and has for its object the provision | 


| Quoted by Court 


the type adapted for 


of a device embodying a transparent re- 
ceptacle, graduated throughout 
length, into which the gasoline is first 
pumped and then subsequently 
drawn, the quantity drawn off being 


easily seen by the purchaser upon ob- | 


serving the difference in ‘the levels of the 
liquid within the transparent receptacle, 
this arrangement preventing fraudulent 
measurement by the dealer. 

“An important object is the provision 
of a device of this character provided 


with means whereby the initial quantity | 
| makes 


of liquid within the transparent re- 
ceptacle will always be the same and be 
automatically regulated, any excessive 
amount pumped thereinto automatically 


the device is associated. 

“A further object is the provision of a 
device of this character provided with 
means whereby all the gasoline may be 
whereby the various portions may 
drained separately in order 
may be removed.” 


Patent Consists 
Of Single Claim 

The single claim of 
thus: 


the patent reads 


provided with 
disposed below 


a transparent container 
graduations, a member 
and communicating with 


a pipe extending through said member in 


spaced relation to the walls thereof to | 


provide an annular chamber and extend- 
ing into and terminating at the upper 
portion of said container, a valved dis- 
charge pipe communicating 
chamber, a supply pipe communicating 
with said chamber, 
liquid under pressure 
pipe, and an overflow 
ing with said first named pipe, and 
valved means establishing communica- 
tion between said chamber and said last 
named pipe.” 

Sometime after this patent was issued 
appellants began the manufacture of a 


into said supply 


gasoline pumping device which omitted | 
described and em- } 


the annular chamber, 
phasized as an element in the specifica- 
tion and claim of tke patent in suit. 
Appellants’ first pump was completed in 
September, 1920. In July of that year 
appellants began io build a factory and 
to install the necessary machinery in the 
City of Wichita, for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing and selling to the public gen- 
erally their said dispensing device, of 
which appellee complains. On or before 
February 8, 1921, appellants had in op- 
eration a factory of substantial capacity 
with 10 salesmen selling their 
through- 

out the States of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Illinois. A considerable number of 
orders had been taken and a substantial 
number of pumps had been manufactured 
and shipped. 

Appellee Applied 

For Reissue Patent 

February 8, 1921, appellee filed its ap- 
plication for a re-issue patent, which was 
granted, and the reissue made on August 
22, 1922. The reissue patent was iden- 
tical with the original in specification and 
drawings. It contained six claims; the 
fifth being the same as the single claim 
of the original patent. The object of the 
reissue was to cover all forms of struc- 
ture which might be included within the 
scope of the original invention. The 
first four claims of the reissue patent 
omitted as an element the annular cham- 
ber specified in claim five, and in the one 
and only claim, of the original patent. 
Shortly after the reissue this suit was 
filed. While the bill charges infringe- 
ment of the reissue patent only, it is 
strongly .contended that the original 
patent likewise is infringed. 

As has been stated, the original patent 
was issued May 20, 1919. /The applica- 
tion for reissue was filed February 8, 
1921, and the reissue made August 22, 
1922. It will thus be seen that the appli- 
cation for reissue was made nearly 21 
months after the issuance of the original 
patent. The defenses are: First, invalid- 
ity; second, noninfringement. They will 
be considered in their inverse order, 


| pipes pass, 


| communicating with 





| Claims of the reissue, 


its | 


with- | 


| fringement based on that claim, 
| or not the omitted ingredient was essen- | 
| tial to the combination of the 


; ‘ | any case of alleged infringement. 
drained back into the storage tank and j \ 8 “= 


be | 


that sediment | in combination and not separately.” 


“A liquid dispensing device comprising | 
| v. Cordman, 


said container, | 


; Incubator 
with said | 


means for supplying | 


pipe communicat- | 


| of reissue, 
{ quoted by Mr. 
output | 


| with 


| been originally 


referred, and the trial court found the 
patent to be valid and that appellants’ 
device infringed the single claim of the 
original patent, and also the first five 
claims of the reissue patent. 

In appellants’ structure a preminent 
element of claim one (1) of the original 
patent and claim five (5) of the reissue 
ig omitted; this is the annular chamber 
underlying a member disclosed below and 
communicating with a superimposed 
graduated container, It is conceded that 
this annular chamber is a specified mem- 
ber and element in the claim of the 
original patent, but it is contended, as 
the fact is, that the owner of the patent, 
even before the reissue, had abandoned 
that construction and that the annular 
chamber is not essential to the operation 
of the patented device. It is true that no 
where in the specification ig this annular 
chamber described as discharging any 


| function except to form a receptacle into 


which, and from which, certain drain 
In fact the transparent con- 
tainer, the member disclosed below and 
said container, and 
this annular chamber, all open, one into 
another, and contain the gasoline pumped 
up from the reservoir. It is the con- 
tention of the appellee that the second 
of these three members, described in 


| the specification as an upwardly flaring 


casting, upon the upper edge of which 
rests the cylindrical member of glass, or 
transparent container, is the equivalent, 
or, at least, satisfies the claim and func- 
tion of the annular chamber; that de- 
fendants’ device has this upwardly flar- 
ing casting and in other respects is the 


|} same, under the doctrine of equivalents, | 
j as the patented device. It is 
| by appellants that their machine is cov- 


conceded 


ered by claim one and, perhaps, by other 
but not by claim 
five, nor by the claim of the original 
patent because of the omission of this an- 
nular chamber. 


Rule on Omissions 


Appellee is confronted at the outset by 
the rule announced by Mr. Walker in 
his work on patents, 5th Edition, par. 
349: 

“Omission of one element or ingredient 
of ‘a combination covered by any claim 
of a patent, averts any 
whether 


patent, 
and whether or not it was necessary to 
the operativeness of the device. And it 
no difference that another ele- 
ment is made to do the work of itself 
and of the omitted element. 
tion is an entirety. If one of 


Every part of the combination 
claimed is conclusively presumed to be 
material to the combination, and no evi- 
dence to the contrary is admissible in 
The 
patentee makes all the parts of a com- 
bination material, when he claims them 


This text, which states the best known 


| and most frequently applied of all the | 
| rules which pertain to infringement, is 
overwhelmingly supported by the cases. 


Prouty v. Draper, 16 Peters 356-341; Sig- 
nal Co. v. Signal. Co., 114 U. S. 87; Fay 
109 U. S. 408-421; Mc- 
Clain v. Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419-425; 
Wright v. 
Hubbell v. United States, 179 U. S. 77- 
82; Cimiotti Unhairing Co. v. American 
Fur Refining Co., 198 U. S. 399; Adam 
v. Folger (C. C. A. 7), 120 Fed. 260; 
Co. v. Teabout (C. C. A. 2), 
215 Fed. 109; Underwood Typewriter Co. 
v. Royal Typewriter Co. (C. C. A. 2) 
224 Fed. 477; Jewell Filter Co. v. Jack- 
son ( C. C. A. 8), 140 Fed. 340. 
In the latter case Judge 

says: 

Broadened Claims 


Allowable in Reissue 

“The absence from a device that is 
alleged to infringe a patented combina- 
tion of a single element of that com- 
bination is fatal to the claim of in- 
fringement.” 

The authorities cited conclusively es- 
tablish want of infringement of the 
original patent and of claim five (5) of 
the reissue patent by defendants’ de- 
vice. It is conceded that defendants’ 
structure would infringe claim one (1) 
of the reissue patent if that reissue is 
valid and can be made to apply to the 
situation presented. The provision of 
the Revised Statutes upon the subject 
so far as pertinent, is thus 
Walker in paragraph 254 


Sanborn 


of his work: 

“Every patent so reissued, together 
the corrected specification, shall 
have the same effect and operation in 
law, on the trial of all actions for causes 
thereafter arising, as if the 
filed in such corrected 
form.” 

It is conceded that a reissue properly 
allowed will support broadened claims 
provided the specifications and drawings 
embodying the invention are left intact. 
In other words, provided the invention 





charge of in- | 


A combina- ! 
its ele- | 
| ments is omitted, the thing claimed dis- 


ni stora < with which | 
returning to the storage tank wi | appears. 


Yuengling, 155 U. S. 47-52; | 


same had | 


| Coon v. 


| equivocal 


' neither 


| the 


| vertence or mistake, 


itself is not expanded, and if the broad- | 


invention originally made. Mr. Walker 
further says: 


“It also follows from said 


; ened claims fall legitimately within the | 


statutory | 


law that persons who use or sell, after | 


the date of a reissued patent, specimens 
of the thing covered by it, are liable as 
infringers; 
made or 
mens before that date, and when, on ac- 
count of the omission to cover them by 
the original patent, they had a legal 
right to appropriate the invention.” 

Is, then, this reissue a valid one with 
the effect of rendering the defendants 
an infringer from and after the date of 
the reissue patent, to-wit, August 22 
1922? In Topliff v. Topliff, 145 U. S. 
156, it was held: 


a» 


even though those persons | 
bought, or used those speti- | 


| 
| 


“That this court will not review the ! 


decision of the commissioner upon the 
question of inadvertence, accident or 
mistake, unless the matter is manifest 
from the record; but that the question 
whether the application was made with- 
in a reasonable time is, in most, if not 


Delay in Changing 
Terms Also Is Cited 


Gasoline Measurer Produced 
Nearly Two Years Before 


Revision. 
in all such cases, a question of law for 
the court.” 

The court further said that: 

“In the case of Mahn v. Harwood, 112 
U. S. 354-358, a patent reissued nearly 
four years after the date of the original 
patent was held to be invalid as to the 
new claims, upon the ground of unrea- 
sonable delay in applying for it, the 


only object of the reissue being to en- | brief) for appellee. 


large the claims.” 

It was also pointed out that in the 
large number of cases which had come 
before the Supreme Court since the 
case last mentioned, in which reissues 
have been held to be invalid, they were 
so held upon the ground either that the 
appellee had been guilty of inexcusable 
laches, or that circumstances had oc- 
curred since the granting of the origi- 
nal patent which made the reissue op- 


! erate harshly or unjustly to the defend- 


ant in the case. Thus, in Parker & 
Whipple Co. v. Yale Clock Co., 123 U. 
Whipple Co. v. Yale Lock Co., 123 U. 
S. 87, there was a delay of only one 
year and eight months, but it appeared 
that the improvements not covered by 
the original patent had been brought 
into use by others than the patentee 
before the issue was applied for. In 
Wilson, 113 U. S. 268, this Ian- 
guage occurs: 


‘““A reissue was applied for only a lit- | 
| tle over three months after the original 


patent was granted; but the patentee 
waited until the defendants produced 
their device and then applied for such 


| enlarged claims as to embrace this de- 
| vice, 


which was not covered by the claim 
of the original patent, and it was ap- 
parent from a comparison of the two 
patents that the application for a re- 
issue was made merely to enlarge the 
scope of the original.” 
Good Cause Required 
To Excuse Delays 

In Wollensak v. Reiher, 115 U. 
101, it was observed 
rule of decision is that if it appears, 


S. 96- 


| in cases where the claim is merely ex- 


panded, that the delay has been for two 
years or more, it is adjudged to 
validate the reissue, unless the delay 
is accounted for and excused by special 
circumstances which show it to have 
been unreasonable. This does not mean, 
however, that a reissue is unassailable 
if applied for within two years. 


This language of Mr. Justice Grier in | 


no 


Burr v. Duryee, 1 Wall. 531, quoted 


with approval in Parker & W hipple Co. | 
| v. Yale Lock Company, 123 U. S. l. c. 


97, has application: 
“The surrender of 
and the granting of 
ents thereon, with 
claims, where 
was clearly neither 
nor invalid,’ and whose specification is 
‘defective or insufficient,’ is a 
great abuse of the privilege granted by 


valid patents, 
reissued pat- 
expanded or 
the _ori- 
ginal 


the statute, and productive of great in- | 
This privilege was | : ¢ D 1 
P | tom adapted’ to fold against either of said 


jury to the public. 
not given to the patentee or his as- 
signee in order that the patent may be 
rendered more elastic or expansive, and 


therefore more ‘available’ for the sup- | 


‘ 


pression of all othe® inventions.” 

The Sround upon which a reissue is 
permissible is inadvertence, accident or 
mistake by reason of which the specifica- 
tion as originally drawn is defective or 


| insufficient, and the patent inoperative, 


or the claims are narrower than the ac- 
tual invention of the patentee. Of 


| course, the patentee must be guilty of 
| no fraud or decention. 


is to enlarge the | 7, 
S | claimed for the patent is an endless cord 


If the only ob- 
ject of, the reissue 
claims in order to embrace a non-in- 
fringing device which has come into 
legitimate use, the reissue is not justi- 
fied at least on that ground alone, and 


the court may review the question of | 


inadvertence, accident or mistake where 
the matter is manifest- from the 


whether application was made within a 
reasonable time, which is in most, if not 
all of such cases, 


| the court. 


Original Claim 


Found Sufficient 

@JIn the case at bar it is evident that 

narrowness of the original claim was 
brought about by accident, inad- 
nor was the specifi- 

insufficient, and the 
The patentee de- 


not 


cation defective or 
patent inoperative. 
clared with great 


draw from public use. It was not until 
appellee discovered appellants’ device 
that it took any steps to make its pat- 
ent cover appellants’ structure. It 
called in its patent attorney, who did 
not venture a suit upon the original pat- 
ent, although now claiming that a cause 
of action existed and that the reissue was 
procured only out of abundance of cau- 
tion and as against other infringers. 

Meantime, appellants had developed 
a plant and a business relying upon the 
limitations of the Crouse invention as it 
was disclosed. We think upon the face 
of the record, at least as affecting these 
appellants, the reissue was not applied 
for within a‘reasonable time nor upon 
a legitimate ground. Its object was to 
stifle competition from this source. For 
this reason we think appellants’ device 
does not infringe the claims of the re- 
issue patent. 

Appellants insist that both the original 
and the reissue patents in suit are in- 
| valid in view of the disclosures of the 
prior art. A number of patents are 
cited in support of this contention. By 
stipulation patent No. 262561, issued to 
George A. Bennett August 15, 1882, is 
“submitted to this court for final con- 
sideration and disposition in this cause 
without remanding the cause to the dis- 








| preme Court, November 22, 
that the settled | : oo 





‘inoperative | 





record: | 
and this also bears:upon the question of | 


a question of law for | 


particularity exactly | 
| what he sought to appropriate and with- | 


| 5, 1897, 229-52; 


Pumps 


Infringement F inding 
Is Refused by Court 
On Patent for Bag 


Claim for Improvement on 
Well-Known Article Must 
Be Inierpreted 
Narrowly. 


WALTER H. DEUBENER VY. 
& Co., No. 


R. BROWNSON 
7559; CrrcuIT CouRT OF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


A patent on a paper bag being narrow 


in scope, it was held not to be infringed 
by defendant’s different structure. 
A. C. Paul (John R. Donohue 
Paul, Paul & Moore on brief) for 
pellant. 
Frank Parke Davis (H. S 


and 
ap- 


. Johnson on 


Appeal from the Distrct Court for the 
District of Minnesota. Before Stone and 
Kenyon, Circuit Judges, and Pollock, Dis- 
trict Judge. Judge Pollock delivered éhe 
opinion of the court, the full text of 
which follows: 

This appeal brings up for review an 
order denying infringement of letters 
patent granted to Walter H. Deubener 
No. 1305198 for an improvement on an 
open topped collapsible bag made of 
paper or other fibrous material and em- 
ployed in carrying small packages of 
merchandise and other articles. For con- 
venience, appellant will be referred to as 
“plaintiff” as on the record in the court 
below, and appellee as defendant.” 

Claim Has Narrow Meaning. 

At a trial of the suit the court below 
did not pass upon the validity of the one 
claim of the patent in suit but contented 
itself with a holding the bags employed 
by defendant did not infringe upon any 
rights guaranteed to plaintiff, conceding 
the validity of plantiff’s patent, 

The patent being for an improvement 
upon an article so well known and used 
in the trade as a paper or other fibrous 
open topped collapsible bag the claim 
of the patent alleged to have been in- 
fringed must receive a narrow or 


stricted meaning and any like article 


made or used by another that does not 
embody the precise improvement claimed 
| by plaintiff in his patent does not 
| fringe thereon. 


in- 
I. T. S. Rubber Co. v. 
Essex Rubber Co., 47 S. C. R. 136; Su- 
1926. 

The record discloses the plaintiff in his 
original applications made claim to a 
much wider scope of improvement and 


in. | construction than was allowed him and 


for this reason his original applications 
were denied him, but as there was pre- 
sented therein a claim for the manner 
in which the bottom of the bag is drawn 
flat against the sides by drawing the 
endless cord the one way or the other 
which enabled the bags to lie flat upon 
each other when piled in numbers, leave 
to renew the application for the patent 
with greatly reduced claims was granted 
to and accepted by plaintiff. 

Thus the former claims denied plain- 
tiff were by him abandoned and cannot 
now be relied upon. Weber Elec. Co, v. 
Freeman Elec. Co., 256 U. S. 668. 

Endless Cord Inserted. 

Claim one of the patent in suit and 
the claim relied upon in this suit reads, 
as follows: 

“In a collapsible receptaclee, side walls 
adapted to fall against each other, a bot- 


side walls and an endless means extend- 


| ing through said side walls and around 


said bottom, a portion of said endless 
means forming handles and a portion 
forming a support for the bottom of said 
receptacle, said endless means causing 
said bottom to fold against either of said 
side walls when either of the handles 
are drawn taut.” 

Coming now to a construction of the 
narrow claim of the patent in suit as 
granted to plaintiff because of the prior 
state of the art and prior patents cited 
against the claim, it is seen about all 


threaded through the bag in such man- 
ner as to support its bottom and side 
walls and to form handles at the top for 
carrying the same, together with the 
claim to the mance 
tom part of the bag is drawn up to lie 
flat dgainst its sides. 

Feature Previously Well Known. 

As seen from the record, the endless 
cord device to support, close and carry 
the bag was old 


on January 11, 1919, the Honorable Com- 


| missioner of Patents wrote solicitor for 


plaintiff in regard to the then pending 
application for patent, as follows: 

“H. S. Johnson. 908 Guardian 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

“Please find below a communication 
from the examiner in charge of the ap- 
plication of Walter H. Duebener, filed 
November 15, 1918, Bags, Serial No. 
262733. James T. Newton, Commissioner 
of Patents. 

“The claims are rejected on (13) Laird, 
708234, September 2, 1902, 229-54, in 
view of (59) Rothchild, 1069649, August 
(22) Reed, 587588, Au- 
gust 3, 1897, 229-52. 

“There would be 


Life 


no invention’ in 


trict court.” That patent was before 
neither master nor trial court; this is to 
be regretted because, if the customary 
effect is to be accorded to disclosures of 
the prior art, we are unablexto see how 
the patents in suit can be sustained in 
view of this patent to Bennett. 

The Bennett structure responds in 
every particular to the language of the 
single claim of the original patent and 
to the first five claims of the reissue 
patent. 
one, at least, closely kindred and 
analogous. However, in view of the 
conclusion we have reached upon the 
matter of infringement it is unneces- 
sary to expand this opinion by further 
consideration of this defense. The de- 
cree below should be reversed and re- 
manded to the lower court with direc- 
tions to dismiss the bill. It is so or- 
dered. 

May 6, 1927, 


re- | 





in which the bot- | 
| haver 
| This cause has been argued and sub- ; 
| mitted on defendant’s motion to dismiss. 
| The bill is based on Reissue Letters Pat- 


and well known in the | 


| art long prior to plaintiff’s patent, for 


adapting the strap 


If not in the same art, it is in | 


Vending Machines 


AuTHoRiIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Breina 


PusLisHeD WitHOoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY, 


A et eR 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SY LLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 


inches, 


usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 
saiciaenbibatasaansinaesdae 


ALIENS: Immigration: Section 22 (1) (b) of Immigration Act.of 1924.— 


Section 22 (1) (b) of the Immigration Act of 1924, held: 


Not to mniake a 


crime out of the personation of another, in a matter wholly disconnected with 
visas or permits—Matthew McFarland v. United States (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 6th Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1225, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


LIENS: Immigration: Section 8, Immigration Act of 1917—Where alien, 
resident of Ireland, was refused immigration visa because quota was ex- 
hausted and his father, who had been regularly admitted to the United States, 
secured a copy of another’s declaration of intention and gave it to son with 
instructions to use it to pass immigration inspector and this was atempted, held: 
Although father aided and promote son’s attempt to pass inspection line, he 


did not “bring into or land in the United States” 
tion 8 of the Immigration Act of 1917.—John McFarland vy. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1225, 


(Volume II.) 


— — se 


an alien in violation of Sec- 
United States 
Col. 2 


Courts: United States Courts: Jiww!sdiction.—A procedural rule cannof€ ex- 

tend the constitutional powers of Federal courts; the -controversy added 
must fall within some part of the st. stantive jurisdiction granted by the 
Constitution.—Soderberg v. Atlantic Ligl terage Corporation (Circuit Court of 


Appeals, 


2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1225, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


GHIPPING: Liability of Owners: Torts.—Where whole business of ship in 
port, that is, booking and collection of freights, Jading and discharge and 


Corporation (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


1225, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


‘ 


Patents 


PATENTs: Reissue: Same ‘Invention: Subcombination. —Motion to dismiss 

based on contention that reissue patent 16402 is not for same invention must 
be overruled when the reissue disclosure is the same as original disclosure, 
and reissue claims do not depart from original claim more than in reissue 
patents previously sustained, dedefendant’s contention that a reissue must be 
limited to combination of original claims being too narrow, particularly with 


respect to subcombination claims.—Wilson and another v. 


Globe Machine & 


Stamping Co. (District Court, Northern District of Ohto.)—Yearly Index Page 


1224, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Element Gmitted.—The rule that omission by de- 
fendant of one element or ingredient of combination claimed, averts charge 


of infringement is overwhelmingly supported by the cases. 


Crouse reissue of 


original 1304028 held not infringed.—Wichita Visible Gasoline Pump Co. v 
Clear Vision Pump Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1224, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Reissue: 


Inadvertence: Delay in Application: 


Discovery of De- 


fendant’s Device.—When a patentee delays (léss than two years) filing a 


reissue application until he discovers defendant’s 


structure, a broadened reissue 


subsequently granted is not brought about by accident, inadvertence or mistake, 
and is not applied for within a reasonable time or upon a legitimate ground, at 
least as to this defendant, hence this defendant’s structure does not infringe. 
Crouse reissue of 1304028 held not infringed.—Wichita Visible Gasoline Pump 
Co. v. Clear Vision Pump Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1224, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Claims: 


Abandonment by Office Proceedings.—Patentee, while 


prosecuting his application for patent, had been denied his original broad 
claims, and had obtained a patent on greatly reduced claims, therefore the 


former claims having been abandoned cannot now be relied upon. 


Deubener, 


1305198, held not infringed—Deubener v. R. Brownson & Co. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 8th Circuit, Patent 1305198.)—Yearly Index Page 1224, Col. 4 


(Volume II.) 
ATENTS: Scope of Claim: 


Well Known Article.—Patent on improvement 


upon article so well known as an open top collapsible bag must receive 
narrow and restricted meaning and any like article made and used by another 


that does not embody precise improvement claimed does not infringe. 


Deu- 


bener, 1305198, held not infringed—Deubener v. R. Brownson & Co. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit, Patent 1305198.)—Yearly Index Page 1224, Col. 


4 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Ownership of Patent Rights: 


Employer and Employe.—When 


contract of employment is to develop and increase production of a gover- 
nor, the employe’s invention of a road grader is property of the employe, not 
that of employer—Wehr Company v. Winsor (Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1225, Col. 5 (Volume IT.) 


Added Claims Valid 


In Reissue of Patent 


District Court Rules Subcom- 
binations May Properly 
‘Be Included. 


Apert A. WILSON AND ALEX D. Ros- 
ERTSON Vv. GLOBE MACHINE & STAMP- 
ING Co., Equity 2180; District Court, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
Defendant’s motion to dismiss a suit 

on a reissued patent was denied, the in- 

vention claimed not beinb clearly a dif- 
ferent invention from that claimed in the 
original patent. 

The opinion of District Judge Westen- 
follows: 


ent 16402. 

The ground of the motion is that the 
reissue is not for the same 
as the original patent. In connection with 


32 of Rothschild or 
cord 9 of Reed to Laird’s bag. 

“If the applicant thinks he has a pat- 
entable feature in the way of the bottom 
is held flat against the side, it should 
be brought out in the claims. M. K. 
Saunders, Actg. Exr. Div. 40.” 

Patent Not Infringed. 

Considering the claim of the patent_in 
suit as thus limited in scope and mean- 


ing, it is difficult to conceive how it is | 


infringed even if consdered to be a valid 


claim, for when the alleged infringing | 


device employed by defendant is exam- 


ined it is seen the bottom of the bag | 
is not so designed as to lie folded against | 


the sides of the bag, the distinguishing 


claim and feature of plaintiff’s patented | 


article. 
Again, while there would be much 
doubt as to the right of plaintiff to con- 


tend his patent extends to the endless | 


free running cords employed unless from 


the manner in which the bottom of the | 
controlled by said means, yet | 


bag is 
eyen if so, we find the alleged infringing 


device employs two cords in its com- | 


position and neither are loose or free 
running as in plaintiff’s device. 

On the contrary, the two cords em- 
ployed to support the bottom and side 
walls of the bag and to form handles by 
which the same is carried, yet the two 
cords are fastened firmly to the bag near 


the top by staples, hence in no respect | 


do we find the claim of plaintiff’s patent 
infringed by the bags used by defendant. 
Finding no-error in this record, the 
decree below must be affirmed. 
May 3, 1927, 


all matters which arose at the berth, were in the hands of the ship’s “agents,” 
held: While relation continued agents had entire autonomy and owner of 
vessel not liable for faults of “agents.”—Soderberg v. Atlantic Lighterage 


invention j; 


this motion were introduced and con- 


sidered without objection, both patents 
and the file wrappers of both. 

The motion to dismiss will be over- 
ruled. It does not clearly appear that 
the reissue claims are not for the same 
invention. The drawings and specifica- 
tions were not changed in any material 
respect. 

The main insistence is that the original 
patent referred specifically to its claims 
as defining the applicant’s invention. It 
would be too narrow a view to hold that 
the true invention was limited to the 
combination disclosed in those claims if, 
in fact, the true invention as disclosed 
by the drawings and specifications in- 
volved something in addition, particu- 
larly appropriate sub-combination claims. 

This conclusion, I think, is compeled 
by the fololwing decisions of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of this Circuit: Van 
Kannel Revolving Door Co. v. Winton 
Hotel, 276 Fed. 234, 238; American Auto- 
meter Co. v. Porter; 232 Fed. 456; Fetzer 
& Spies Leather Co. v. I. T. S. Rubber 
Co., 260 Fed. 939. 

In the last cited case I have reexam- 
ined the claims of the original patent and 
the added claims of the reissue, and find 
there is at™least as great a departure 
between the two as in the original and 
reissue claims of the patent here in 
issue. 


June 9, 1927. 


————— 


Infringements 


et ae 7 ee 


Recovery Is Denied“ 
For Payment of Tax 
Levy on Contribution 


Amount of $5,000 Paid 
Ruled Not to Have Been 
Necessary Business 
Expense. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
gross income the amount so paid, which 
claim was disallowed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Plaintiff like- 
wise claimed in his individual return as 
a proper deduction from gross income 
his share in the $5,000, the tax on Which 
amounted with interest to $199.73, which 
was also disallowed by the commissioner, 
and this action is for the recovery of that 

amount. 

Applicable Provisions Cited. 
The question involved herein is gov- 
erned by the Revenue Act of 1916 (39 


Stat. 756), the applicable provisions of 
which are as follows: 


“Sec. 5. That in computing net in- 
come in the case of a citizen or reside: 
of the United tSates (a) for the purpoge 
of the tax there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions— 


“First. The necessary expenses ac- 
tually paid in carrying on any business 
or trade, * * 

ae % oh 

“Ninth (as added by sec. 1201 (2) of 
the’ Revenue Act of 1917). Contribu- 
tions or gifts actually made within the 
year to corporations or associations or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, or educa- 
tional purposes, * no part of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual 
to an amount not in excess of 15 per 
centum of the taxpayer’s taxable net in- 
come as computed without the benefit of 
this paragraph. Such contributions or 
gifts shall be allowable as deductions 
only if verified under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Not Necessary Expense. 


Considering first the question as to 
whether or not the contribution to the 
endowment fund was a necessary ex- 
pense, it should be noted that there were 
approximately 1,200 members of the in- 
stitute, only 200 of whom subscribed to 
. the fund, and that the benefits and ad- 
vantages derived from said endowment 
accrued to all members, contributors and 
noncontributors alike, as well as to the 
general public. 

The library, which was purchased with 
the income from said fund, was open tw 
the public free of charge, and the books” 
which were published for research work 
were sold to the public as well as to the 
members of the institute. As a matter 
of right, plaintiff’s firm could have 
availed itself of all the services of the 
institute without subscribing to the fund. 
It can not, therefore, be held that plain- 
tiff’s subscription was a necessary ex- 
pense in carrying on the business of 
plaintiff’s firm. 

On the second point the question for 
determination is whether or not the 
American Institute of Accountants was 
a corporation or association organized 
and operated exclusively for scientific 
and educational purposes. One of the 
purposes set forth in its article of incor- 
poration was “* * * to safeguard the 
interest of public accountants * * 


Petition For Refund Dismissed. 

The evidence shows that whenever and 
wherever efforts were made to enact 
legislation which, in the belief of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
would result in lowering the standard of 
qualification for admittance to member- 
ship in the institute every reasonable ef- 
fort was made by these committees to 
defeat such legislation. It was also a 
part of the duty of said committees to 


-procure legislation believed to be suit- 


able for the purposes of the institute 
where no such legislation already existed. 

Conceding that this service might be 
regarded as entirely meritorious: it is, 
nevertheless, a scope of activity which is 
clearly incompatible with the spirit and 
purpose of the exempting statute. 

It is the opinion of the court that 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover. 

It is therefore adjudged that the peti- 
tion herein be, and the same is, 8- 
missed. 

Judge Hay, Judge Booth, and Chief 
Justice Campbell concur. 

Judge Graham took no part in the de- 
cision of this case. 

June 6, 1927. 
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AuTHOoRIzED ‘S?ATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


PuBLISHED W 


Agents of Ship Found 
Liable for Damage 


Sustained by Barge 


Owner Cleared of Liability 
Since Operating Company 
Was in Full Charge 
Of Vessel. 


ERNEST SODERBERG, APPELLEE, V. AT- 
LANTIC LIGHTERAGE CORPORATION, AP- 
PELLEE. CUNARD STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, IMPLEADED, APPELLANT 
No. 270. . Circuit Court or APPEALS, 
SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The whole business of the ship in 
port, that is, the booking and collection 
of freights, the lading and discharge 
and all matters which arose at the 
berth, were in the hands of the ship’s 
“agents.” Under these circumstances 
the court held that while the relation 
continued the agents had entire au- 


tonomy and the owner of the vessel was 
not liable for the faults of the agents. 


Before Manton, Hand and Swan Cir- 
cuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
p of the court follows: : 
Appeal from a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, holding primarily liable the Cu- 
nard Steamship Company, and second- 
ariiy liable the Atlantic Lighterage 
Company, for damages done to the libel- 
ant’s barge while discharging alongside 
the ship Anglo-Chilean. 

The libelant chartered the barge to 
the Atlantic Lighterage Company, which 
laded her with cargo for the Anglo- 
Chilean, and towed her to the slip in 
Brooklyn, where the ship lay. On the 
following day she was hauled alongside, 
and partly discharged her load; but, as 
the weather became bad, she was at 
night put further up the slip alongside 
the bulkhead, where she rode in safety. 
On the morning of the second day steve- 
dores engaged in lading the ship hauled 
her once more alongside, where she sus- 
tained damage due to pounding in a 
heavy blow. It is not disputed that the 
circumstances were such as made it neg- 
ligent to haul the barge to this berth, 
and that the stevedores at any rate were 
liable. They were employed to lade 
the ship by Funch, Edye & Co., a cor- 
poration which the Cunard Company 
had in turn employed as the ship’s 
agents. 


Relation of Companies. 


The relation between Funch, Edye 
& Co. and the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, as stipulated, was as follows: 
They were to book the cargo and handle 
the vessel in Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
berths. She was turned over to them 
9 make all arrangements for loading 
and discharging, including the selection 
of her berth in the port of New York. 
They were to employ any stevedores, pay 
and deduct all disbursements, book and 
collect freights, and remit the proceeds 
after deducting their own commissions. 

The libelant sued the charterer in 
contract for failure to return the barge 
in good condition, and the charterer im- 
pleaded the Cunard Steamship Company 
under the fifty-sixth rule. The District 
Judge held the company liable because 
Funch, Edye & Co. were its agents, and 
the stevedores were employed by them, 
and the company appealed. 

George de Forest Lord for appellant. 
Pierre Brown for appellee Atlantic 
Lighterage Company. Eugene Under- 
wood for appellee Soderberg. 

HAND, Circuit Judge( after stating 
the facts as above). - The first point 
raised is that under our decision in The 
Southern Cross, 10 F. (2d) 699, the 
Cunard Steamship Company could not 
be impleaded because it was not jointly 
liable with the charterer. This rests 
upon a misapprehension of the decision 
in that case, pertaps excusable because 
of some of the language used. The 
question there mooted was of the lia- 
bility of certain ships for the wharfage 
of lighters, berthed at Brooklyn 
wharves. These craft had been sued in 
rem, and impleaded the ships, which had 
either discharged their cargoes into the 
lighters, or were to lift the loads which 
they brought alongside. We considered 
the merits, which were not before us 
if the ships were not properly impleaded 
and thought the reasoning by which 
their liability was asserted a “complete 
non sequitur,” and unworthy of serious 
consideration. 


Liability Not Decided. 

It is true that the opinion then went 
on to say that a passage in our opinion 
in Aktieselskabet Fido v. Lloyd Brazili- 
ero, 283 F. 62, 72, had definitely com- 
mitted the court to the proposition on 
which the appellant relies, but it was 
unnecessary so to decide. The case cited 
did not itself decide that a party im- 
pleaded under the fifty-sixth rule must 
be jointly liable with the respondent or 
claimant. It turned upon the fact that 
the controversy there sought to be in- 
troduced into the original suit was not 
within the jurisdiction of the admiralty. 

We thought, and still think, that a 


\ 


BEING 


‘ouUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daly. 


| Maritime Claims 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WED 


immigration 


No Crime of Bringing in Alien Found in Aid 
Given Attempt to Pass Inspection by Fraud 


Father’s Help in Son’s Effort to Enter Illegally Declared 
to Be No Violation of Statute. 


JOHN MCFARLAND, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. UNITED STATES, No, 4731; CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS. SIxTH CIRCUIT. 
Aiding and promoting an alien’s at- 

tempt to pass the inspection line was 
held not to be a bringing into or land- 
ing in the United States of an alien, in 
violation of Section 8 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, in this case. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. 

Before Denison and Moorman, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Gore, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Matthew McFarland, 17 years old, 
“vas an alien and resident in Ireland. 
His father, John McFarland, resided in 
Detroit, having been regularly admit- 
ted to the United States (so far as the 
record shows) in 1923. In April, 1925, 
Matthew desired to come to the United 
States, but the United States Consul 
in Ireland refused to issue a visa be- 
cause the British quota was exhausted, 
and told him he could not come until a 
year or two later. In spite of this, he 
came to Montreal and proceeded to 
Windsor, across the river from Detroit. 
He was not ineligible for admission to 
the United States for any reason except 
that he was not in the possession of a 
proper passport and an immigration 
visa. 

Robert Clement was a son-in-law of 
John McFarland, living with him in De- 
troit, and had declared his intention to 
become a citizen. John McFarland took 


procedural rule cannot extend the con- 
stitutional powers of Federal courts, and 
that the controversy added must at least 
fall within some part of the substantive 
jurisdiction granted by the Constitution. 
It is not necessary here to determine 
whether the District Court could intro- 
duce such a controversy, though it was 
not of admiralty jurisdiction, if it was 
within some one of the other grants of 
jurisdiction. 

All we need say is that if it be within 
the jurisdiction of the admiralty, it 
need not be upon, a joint liability of 
the respondent or claimant and the 
party impleaded. Indeed, a contrary 
ruling would be in the very teeth of the 
rule itself, which allows the claimant or 
respondent to implead a vessel or per- 
son “who may be partly or wholly liable 
either to the libelant or to such claim- 
ant or respondent by way of remedy 
over, contribution or otherwise, growing 
out of the same matter.’”’ This at least 
covers any such liability which is cog- 
nizable in the admiralty. We hold, 
therefore, that the Cunard Steamship 
Company was properly impleaded in the 
case at bar. 


Merits Are Considered. 


Coming then to the merits, the oniy 
‘question is whether Funch, Edye & Co. 
were independent contractors, or agents 
of the Cunard Steamship Company in 
such ‘sense as to impute liability to it, 
not only for their faults but even for 
those of stevedores employed by them. 
We pass the last, and assume for argu- 
ment that Funch, Edye & Co. were 
liable. 

The upshot of the stipulation is that 
the whole business. of the ship in port, 
that is, the booking and collection of 
freights, her lading and discharge, all 
matters which arose at the berth—these 
were in the hands of ship’s “agents,” so 
called, who were to have control of 
them at their own advices. The owner 
was only to receive the net proceeds, 
when the work was done. Perhaps the 
agents might have been discharged while 
the work was on at the pleasure of the 
Cunard Company; that possibility is not 
important. While the relation contin- 
ued, the agents had entire autonomy; 
they were not subject to the immediate 
direction of the owner in respect of 
what they should do, or how they should 
do it; the parties did not mean that he 
should have power to intervene in the 
details of the work while it went on. 

That is the test, plain enough in prin- 
ciple, though not always easy of applica- 
tion. Singer Mfg. Co. v. Rahn, 132 U. 
S. 518, 10 S. Ct. 175, 83 L. Ed. 440; 
Casement v. Brown, 148 U. S. 615, 622, 13 
S. Ct. 672, 837 L. Ed. 582; Weinman v. De 
Palma, 232 U. S. 571, 34 S. Ct. 370, 
58 L. Ed. 733; Ch. R. I. & Pac. Ry. v. 
Bond, 240 U. S. 449, 456, 36 S. Ct. 
403, 60 L. Ed. 735; Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 521, 46 S. Ct. 
172, 70 L. Ed. 384; The Satilla, 235 F. 
58 (C. C. A. 2); Foard v. Maryland, 
219 F. 827 (C. C. A. 4); The Robert 
my eno ek. oF €C, C.-A: 2); 

The argument that the ship was 
bailee of the barge, while she lay in 
the slip or alongside the ship, though 
pressed upon the argument, seems to us 
only to require a mention against’ the 
assumption that we may have ignored it. 

Decree reversed in so far as it holds 
liable the Cunard Steamship Company 
and libel and petition of intervention 
dismissed as to it. Decree affirmed as 
against the respondent. 

May 2, 1927. 


a certified copy of Clement’s declaration 
of intention, met Matthew at Windsor, 
gave him this certificate and instructed 
him to present it and to claim to be 
Robert Clement, when he should be ex- 
amined by the Detroit immigration in- 
spector. They came together across the 
river, in the regular ferry boat, and 
presented themselves to the inspector. 
Facts Are Admitted. 

Upon John’s statement that he was a 
resident of Detroit, he was _ passed 
through. Following him, Matthew 
claimed to be Robert Clement, resid- 
ing in Detroit, and presented his cer- 
tificate. The inspector detained him for 
further appearance and ihvestigation 
before the Board of Inquiry. Coming 
before that Board a few minutes later, 
and being sworn, Matthew frankly 
stated his true name, that he was not 
entitled to admission and knew he was 
not, and that he had hoped to enter 


under the name of his brother-in-law | 


Clement. The father, John, was then 
brought before the Board, and at first 
testified that the young man _ present 
was not his son, but Clement, and was 
residing in Detroit. A little later John 
also admitted to the Board, very com- 
pletely, the true facts. 

Whereupon John was indicted for vio- 
lation of Section 8 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917, for that he “did unlaw- 
fully, willfully and knowingly bring into 
and land in the United States from a 
certain ferry boat (count 1) ‘an alien 
not luly admitted by an immigration 
inspector’; and (count 2) “an alien 
not lawfully entitled to enter.” The 
whole question involved on this writ of 
error is whether. the facts support the 
conviction. 

Law Is Ambiguous. 

Denison, Circuit Judge: (After stat- 
ing the facts). In passing we note a 
question as to the sufficiency of the 
indictment. The statute is unfortu- 
nately ambiguous in its use of the alter- 
native. The offense is defined with ref- 
erence to “any alien not duly admit- 
ted by an immigrant inspector, or not 
lawfully entitled to enter or to reside 
within the United States under the 
terms of this act.” Is it necessary, in 
making out the offense, that the alien 
should have both attributes, viz., should 
neither have been admitted nor be en- 
titled to enter; or is it sufficient if the 
alien has either disqualification, viz., 
cither has never been admitted or is not 
entitled to enter? Either construction 
falls back upon a doubtful intent; but 
we think the question not now neces- 
sarily to be decided, because there is 
an insuperable difficulty in applying 
Section 8 to the facts of this situation. 

What John McFarland did was to aid 
and promote another’s attempt unlawfully 
to pass the inspection line. Is this “to 
bring into or land in the United States?” 
From its context this language seems to 
refer to persons who are like the master 
of a vessel, although: by the words “or 
otherwise” it reaches to other convey- 
ances. 

The verbs in question are appropriate 
to a relatively active conduct which af- 
fects a relatively passive immigrant. 
They are appropriate to one who trans- 
ports, and are distinctly inappropriate, 
although not necessarily inapplicable, to 
one who persaudes or aids the immigrant 
to take himself by public conveyance up 
to the inspection line for examination, 
whether or not he gets through. Their 
unsuitability is emphasized by the com- 
plete association—to “bring into the 
United States” any alien not duly ad- 
mitted by an immigrant inspector. Only 
by a great stretch will this reach one 
who only helps, or, in a sense, “brings,” 
and alien up to the inspectcr for admis- 
sion. 

Two Methods of Entry. 

An alien may get into the United 
States in either of two ways. He may 
come up to the established point of in- 
spection and submit himself for exami- 
nation e . for admission-or rejection, or 
he may endeavor to avoid this examina- 
tion and come into or land in the United 
States surreptitiously. The statute has 
its full normal field of application, if it is 
restricted to entry at other than the in- 
spection points, to that “landing” or 
“bringing” which escapes inspection. 

One who merely crosses the interna- 
tional line on a boat and then crosses the 
dock to the immigration office for exami- 
nation has not come into the United 
States. He has neither been landed in, 
nor been brought in, under any accuracy 
of definition. Heis subject to exclusion, 
not deportation. Even if he is then passed 
and walks in, so that he has fully en- 
tered, he has not been brought in.’ He is 
the actor, not the object of another’s 
action. 

Upon the whole, and considering also 
the general rule that presumptions are 
against the creation of ambiguous lan- 
guages, of a new crime. we conclude that 
John McFarland, did not “bring into” or 
“land in” the United States his alien 
son, within .he meaning of this Section 8. 

It is true that since this section penal- 
izes an attempt as well as an accom- 
plishment of the act, and since there may 
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be therefore a conviction of an attempt 
under an indictment charging only the 
act (U. S. Code, Tit. 18, Sec. 565; U. S. 
C. S., Sec. 1701), we should not overlook 
the somewhat closer question which 
might arise upon a new trial, whether 
the furnishing of the aid tu enable Mat- 
thew to get past the inspector was an 
attempt to bring him in. If the act, 
completed as intended, would not have 
been the act forbidden by the statute, 
and we think it would not, the unsuccess- 
ful effort cannot be the statutory at- 
tempt. 

Due application of the rule of strict 
construction of penal statutes, and the 
fact that certain acts of this clas, aiding 
the intent to deeeive the inspector, have 
been selected and specifically penalized 
(Sec. 16—perjury) convince us that the 
facts of the case do not show any at- 
tempt to violate Sec. 8. 

The judgment must be reversed and 
the case remanded for further proceed- 
ings. 

June 6, 1927. 


Indictment Quashed 
In Personation Case 


Appellate Court Holds It Is Not 
Crime in Matter Separated 
from Visas. 

MATTHEW MCFARLAND, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, V. UNITED States, No. 47382; 
Circuit CourRT OF APPEALS, SIXTH 
CIRCUIT. 

Section 22 (1) (b) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, was held, in this case, not 
to make a crime out of the personation 
of another in a matter wholly discon- 
nected with visas or permits. 

Error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. - 

Before Denison and Moorman, Circuit 
Judges, and Gore, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, as delivered by Judge Denison, 
follows: 

The facts attending this prosecution 
are fully stated in the accompanying 
case of John McFarland, No. 4731. This 
defendant, Matthew McFarland, was 
charged with the violation of clause (b) 
(1) of Section 22 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 (43 Stats., p. 165; U. S. 
Code, Tit. 8, Sec. 22). The critical words 
of the act, as the prosecution here seeks 
to apply them are, “(b) any individual 
who, (1) on applying for immigration 
visa or permit or for admission to the 
United States, personates another * * * 
or evades or attempts to evade the im- 
migration laws by appearing under an 
assumed or fictitious name.” 

The indictment is most inartificial, to 
say the least. It does not allege that 
Matthew McFarland was an alien or that 
he was applying for admission or was 
attempting to evade the immigration 
laws. It describes Matthew as “late of 
the present Government of Ireland.” If 
it may be assumed that the word “sub- 
ject” or “citizen” is inadvertently ad- 
mitted, still the alienage would not ap- 
pear, save inferentially. It charges that 
he “did unlawfully, willingly and know- 
ingly, and falsely personate a certain 
person, to-wit Richard Clements, by pre- 
senting the first citizenship papers of the 
said Richard Clements as a means of 
identification to the examining officer, 
Inspector Basil Pappas, representing to 
the said officer that he was a resident of 
the United States.” From all this one 
may infer with more or less certainty, 
the fundamental fact that Matthew was 
applying for admission to the United 
States, and did, when so applying, per- 
sonate another; but liability to a fine of 
$10,000 and imprisonment for five years 
ought not to rest on so shaky a founda- 
tion. 





\ 
Giving of False Testimony. 

However, as in the John McFarland 
case, we go to the question which has 
been argued. Without doubt, if this spe- 
cial section (b) (1) is read by itself, 
Matthew’s conduct, as shown by the 
proof, is within its language. He was 
applying for admission and he did per- 
sonate another, though very briefly and 
followed-by a prompt repentance, and 
this personation was made in a manner 
intended to help him get in, unavailing 
as it was and as he should have known 
it would be. In spite of this verbal pos- 
sibility, we must conclude that it was 
not the intent of this special section to 
reach such conduct as this. The succes- 
sive immigration acts of 1905, 1907 and 
1917, do not attempt to punish any per- 
sonation of another by the one applying 
for admission, unless he gives false testi- 
mony before the inspector or the Board. 
By these laws, no document of any kind 
had been required from the immigrant. 
The Act of November 10, 1919 (41 Stats. 
358) for the first time required, if pro- 
claimed by the President, that no alien 
should enter without such passport or 
visa as should be required, and that to 
use or furnish any false paper of this 
class should be punished. The Act of 
May, 1921, (42 Stats. 5), first provided 
for the quota limitations and a system 
of enforcing these limitations by immi- 
gration visas or permits. It prescribes 
in detail how such visas should be issued 
by Consular officers and what they shall 
contain; and treats also of permits and 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


May 


1927 
5,729,717 
1,293,102 
7,698,764 

979,109 
1,586,798 
2,875,840 
5,898,739 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment ..... 
Transportation expenses ....... 
Total expenses incl. other ...... 
Net from railroad 1,800,025 
Taxes 429,546 
Net after taxes, etc. ........... 1,369,771 
Net after rents 1,295,576 
Average mils operated 2,397.32 
Operating ratio 76.6 


see wees eseons 


* Deficit, 


Railway. 
5 Months 
1926 
27,798,799 | 
6,348,085 | 
37,322,857 | 
3,929,205 
8,092,607 
13,834,054 
28,266,364 
9,056,493 | 
2,209,312 
6,830,506 
6,471,608 | 
2,391.46 
75.7 | 


1926 
5,653,627 
1,342,948 
7,731,385 

935,700 
1,567,872 
2,667,608 
5,649,417 
2,081,968 

462,797 
1,618,934 
1,431,741 

2,391.46 


73. 


1927 
28,446,208 
6,221,223 
37,792,872 
4,149,785 
8,251,697 
14,364,403 
29,221,463 
8,571,409 
2,063,483 
6,502,836 
6,003,382 


9 207 9 
2,397.32 


1927 


77.3 


May 


1,514,732 
329,730 
2,021,276 
267,001 
451,369 
811,395 
1,673,860 
347,416 
115,000 
231,675 
60,559 
945.13 
82.8 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 


5 Months 
1926 
8,371,798 
1,814,700 
11,049,350 
1,068,010 
3,357,390 
4,305,102 
9,549,396 
1,499,954 
570,000 
926,641 ; 
302,830 | 
945.13 | 
86.4 


1926 
1,576,354 
367,349 
2,123,527 
285,474 
641,632 
793,194 
1,887,040 
236,487 
130,000 
105,696 
*36,996 
945.13 
88.9 


1927 
8,805,055 
1,664,812 
11,512,951 
1,278,020 
2,660,950 
4,495,846 
9,250,476 
2,062,875 
575,000 
1,484,460 
854,833 
945.13 

81.8 


I 


1927 
937,280 


2,141,822 


1, 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. 
May 5 Months 
1926 
9,930,119 
47 
10,878,052 
848,288 
2,307,587 
3,648,050 
7,094,146 
3,783,906 
466,611 
3,317,202 
2,421,370 
459.83 
65.2 


1926 
2,089,720 
23 
2,279,394 
171,531 
‘473,426 
712,101 
,415,488 
863,906 
87,429 
776,446 
573,612 
459.97 


62.1 


1927 
10,023,849 
20 
10,935,633 
994,860 
2,069,131 
3,714,759 
7,068,702 
3,866,931 
489,881 
3,376,851 
2,591,424 
460.57 

04.6 


5 


237,697 
434,707 
728,995 
459,975 
681,847 

95,832 
585,982 
405,881 

460.57 

68.2 
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Agents 


of the limitations of visas coming from 
the quota limitations. It is divided into 
successive headings, indicating the sub- 
ject treated in each section or group of 
sections. Section 22 is headed “Offenses 
in Connection with Documents.” 


Six Offenses Specified. 


Subsec. (a) in its six separately num- 
bered clauses, pertains wholly to visas or 
permits, and specifies six offenses in con- 
nection therewith. Subsec. (c) also ap- 
plies solely to documents required by the 
immigration law or regulations there- 
under. Subsec. (b) has two clauses, (1) 
and (2). Clause (2) refers solely to 
visas or permits. Clause (1), above 
quoted, is also limited to offenses in con- 
nection with a visa or permit, except 
only for the possible effect of the 
clause “or for admission to the United 
States.” Nine offenses are created by 
this sectior® eight of them are limited 
to the subject matter of this statute; to 
say that the ninth, b ythis clause of 
possibly broader scope makes a crime 
out of the personation of another, in a 
matter wholly disconnected with visas 
or permits, to make a somewhat 
startling extension of the specific stat- 
ute beyond its whole specific scheme and 
purpose; and, while such interpretation 
is verbally possible, it would not be, we 
think, in accordance with the accepted 
canons of construction. If we interpolate 
any words of connection with the sub- 
ject matter of the Act, the provision 
becomes pertinent and consistent, as, for 
example, “when applying for immigra- 
tion visa or permit or [using one] for 
admission to the United States, per- 
sonates.” Indeed, there need be no re- 
sort to implication or interpolation. 

Intent of Act in Question. 

The section headings are not those of 
a compiler, but are in the Act itself. 
This heading declares that Sec. 22 re- 
lates to “Offenses in Connection with 
Documents.” This must mean “the docu- 
ments’ provided for by this Act.” This 
title limitation to such offenses is car- 
ried down into (b) (1) as fully as if it 
were repeated, and makes the clause 
say, “who, when applying for admis- 
sion, in connection with the documents 
of this Act, personates.” 
tle doubt that this and this only was 
the intent of the Act. Offenses plainly 
within the very language of a statutory 
prohibition have frequently been held 
not within its penalty. “The reason of 
the law should prevail over its’ letter.” 
To “obstruct or retard any mail carrier” 
does not include his lawful arrest and 
holding. U. S. v.. Kirby, 7 Wall. 482. 
“Service of any kind” does not cover 
service as a minister of the Gospel. Holy 
Trinity Church v. U. S.,.143 U. S. 457. 
“Every Chinese person about to come 
to the United States’ does not reach 
one who is about to come for the second 
time. Lau Ow Bew v. U. S., 144 U. S. 47. 

The words of the statute must be such 
as to leave no reasonable doubt as to 
the intention of the legislature. U. S. v. 
Hartwell, 6 Wall. 385, and where there 
is any well founded doubt as to any act 
being a public offense, it should not be 
declared such. Harrison v. Vose, 9 How. 
372. To say the least, there is a well 
founded doubt whether Congress in- 
tended by Sec. 22 to include any act 
which did not pertain to a visa or permit. 

Hence, the indictment, at its best, 
charges no offense and the judgment 
should be reversed and the respondent 
discharged. 

June 6, 1927. 


Road Grader Patent 
Owned by Employe 


is 


Contract of Employment Was 
to Develop and Increase Pro- 
duction of a Governor. 


WeEHR COMPANY, APPELLANT, V. Roy J. 
WInsor, No. 4705; Circuit CourT OF 
APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

The contract of employment in this 
case was found to be one to develop and 
increase the production of a governor. 
The employe’s invention of a _ road 
grader was therefore held to be the 
property of the employe and not that of 
the employer. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Michigan. 

Before Denison, Mack and Moorman, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the per 
curiam opinion follows: 

This is a suit by the Wehr Company, 
a corporation, to compel Winsor, an in- 
ventor, to execute an assignment of the 
title to a patent for a road grader. The 
suit is based on a contract of employ- 
ment, the plaintiff claiming that the 
grader was invented as the result of the 
work that it employed Winsor tu per- 
form. It relies upon Standard Parts 
Company v. Peck, 264 U. S. 52, which is 
controlling if its interpretation of the 
contract is correct. 

Defendant contends that the grader 
was not the sort of thing that he was 
employed to develop, and further, that 
the invention was made prior to the 
time that he entered into the employ- 
ment of the Wehr Company. The lower 
court thought both defenses sustained by 
the evidence. We find it necessary to 
consider only the first, and in doing so 
must look to the terms of the employ- 
ment. 

Depends on Terms of Employment. 

There were but two witnesses to the 
contract, Holcomb, the general manager 
of the plaintiff company, and Winsor. 
Holcomb testified that he employed de- 
fendant under a parol agreement to de- 
velop a line of tractor equipment for 
Fordson tractors, including a _ road 
grader; Winsor testified that his employ- 
ment was limited to the development and 
increase in production of the Andrew 
governor which the Wehr Company was 
then engaged in manufacturing and with 
the production of which it had difficulties 
because it had been unable to build any 
two that were alike or would function 
uniformly. 

There are circumstances corroborating 
both theories: As to plaintiff’s, the as- 
signment to it by defendant during the 

loyment of applica for patents 
on accessories vr equipment for Fordson 
tractors, and defendant’s acquiescence 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Avakian, John Caspar. A discussion of 
war debts question, being a prelim- 
inary and partial presentation of mat- 
ter, in preparation, to be published 
under the title, America’s destiny, 
showing a vision of the possible pur- 
pose of providence, in the phenomenal 
world events since 1914, and some of 
the self-reformations necessary to at- 
tain that destiny. 129 p. Los Angeles, 
Salif., 1927. 27-12540 

The Anonimalle chronicle, 1 to 1381, 
from a ms. written at St. Mary’s ab- 
bey, York, and now in the possession 
of Lieut.-Col. Sir William Ingilby, bart. 

. edited by V. H. Galbraith. (Pub- 
lieations of the University of Manches- 
ter. no. clxxv. Historical ser., no. 
xlv.) 216 p. Manchester, The Uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-12419 

Balderston, Marion. Here is England. 
241 p. N. Y., McBride, 1927. 

27-12415 


Boone, Clinton C. Congo as I saw it, by 
who represented in Congo the 
Lott Carey Baptist foreign missionary 
convention of the U. S. A. and the 
American Baptist foreign missionary 
society of Boston, Mass., from 1901 to 
1906. 96 p. N. Y., Little and Ives, 
1927. 27-12519 
Brooks, Walter Rollin. To and again, 
with illustrations by Adolfo  Best- 
Maugard. 196 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1927. 27-12533 
Carlell, Lodowick ... The tragedy of 
Osmond the great Turk, or, The 
noble servant (1957). Printed from 
the edition of 1657; with an introduc- 
tion by Allardyce Nicoll... (The 
3erkshire series—II). 59 p. Wal- 
tham Saint Lawrence, The Golden 
cockerel press, 1926. 27-12410 
Christie, Francis Albert. The makers of 
the Meadville theological school, 1844- 
1894. 171 p. Boston, The Beacon 
press, 1927. 27-12520 
Congreve, William. The comedies of 
William Congreve, edited with an in- 
troduction by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
(The modern readers’ series.) 392 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-12529 
Douglas, Charles Henry. The govern- 
ment of the people in the State of 
Connecticut, rev. and rewritten by 
Lewis Sprague Mills . Rev. ed. 
239 p. illus: N. Y., Hinds, 1926. 
27-12539 
Ephesian, pseud. Lord Birkenhead; be- 
ing an account of the life of F. E. 
Smith, first earl of Birkenhead. 3d ed. 
224 p. London, Mills & Boon, 1927. 
27-12411 
International federation of trade unions. 
World migration and labour, by John 
W. Brown, secretary of the Interna- 
tional federation of trade unions, sup- 
plemented by Report of World migra- 
tion congress, convened by the Inter- 
national federation of trade unions 
and the Labour and socialist interna- 
tional, at London, June 1926. 398 p. 
Amsterdam, 1926. 27-12548 
Kramer, Stella. The English craft gilds; 
studies in their progress and decline. 
228 p. N. Y., Columbia university 
press, 1927. 27-12541 
Laguna, Mrs. Grace Mead (Andrus) de. 
Speech, its function and development. 
363 p. New Haven, Yale university 
press, 1927. 27-12535 
Levin, Oscar Louis. The care of the 
face. 225 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 1927. 
27-12524 
Lloyd, William Francis. Capital for la- 
bour, by .. . and Bertram Austin ... 
with forewords by W. L. Hichens .. . 
ads tinea nce ance 
and participation in the manufacture 
and sale by plaintiff of the road graders 
now in controversy (Winsor says under 
an arrangement later repudiated—that 
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‘he should have stock); and as to de- 


fendant’s, the fact that the Wehr Com- 
pany at first sought an exclusive license 
to the patent and, failing to obtain one, 
acquired rights under another patent and 
sued the licensee of Winsor for infringe- 
ment of that patent. 10 Fed. (2d) 56. 
Reversal Not Justified. 

What plaintiff really seeks is the spe- 
cific performance of a parol agreement. 
The burden was on plaintiff to prove 
that the invention came within the terms 
of the agreement. 

The lower court, after giving full ef- 
fect to the decision in the Peck case, con- 
cluded that it had failed to do so. That 
court heard and saw the witnesses, and 
under the familiar rule, we must at least 
say, there is no error in its conclusion 
clear enough to justify reversal. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 

May 12, 1927. 
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and Arthur Pugh. 141 p. London, Un- 
win, 1927. 27-12545 
Lynn, Joseph Victor. . . Engineering as a 
life work. (Revised edition) by... 
and E. S. Baird; for use of vocational 
counselors in high schools. 62 p., illus. 
Ames, Ia., Engineering extension de- 
partment, Iowa state college, 1927. 
27-27115 
The approach 
252 p. London, 


McFayden, John Edgar. 
to the Old Testament. 
J. Clarke & co., 1926. 27-12523 


McLane, James Latimer. . . The weed in 
the wall, and other poems. (The lit- 
tle books of new poetry.) 23 p. N. Y., 
MacVeagh, 1926. 27-12581 

Pitt, William, 1st earl of Chatham. The 
love-letters of William Pitt, first lord 
Chatham, edited by Ethel Ashton Ed- 
wards. 163 p. London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1926. 27-12417 

Pride, William Thomas. A _ guide to 
woman’s health. 128 p., illus. Chi 
cago, 1927. 27-12526 

Richardson, Mrs. Ethel Mary Emily 
(Stronge). Next door neighbors (at 9 
and 10 Grafton street, W). 292 r, 
illus. London, Hutchinson, 1926. 

27-12412 

Rockefeller foundation. Division of medi- 
cal education. Methods and problems 
of medical education. (Sixth series). 
275 p., illus. N. Y., Division of medi- 
cal education, The Rockefeller founda- 
tion, 1927. 27-12528 

Roscoe, Edward Stanley. Between 
Thames and Chilterns, being literary 
and historical studies of the country of 
Milton, Penn, Gray, Burke and the 
Disraelis. 233 p., illus. London, 
Faber & Gwyer, 1927. 27-12413 

Stroh, Mary Margaret. Literature for 
grades vii, viii and ix; a study of pre- 
vailing materials and methods with 
suggestions for their revision. (Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university. Con- 
tributions to education, no. 232.) /110 p, 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1926. 27-12530 

Thornton-Cook, Elsie. Her majesty, the 
romance of the queens of England, 
1066-1910. 404 p. London, Murray, 
1926. 27-12418 

Way, Arthur Sanders. Greek through 
English. 144 p. London, Dent, 1926. 

27-12408 

Whitton, Mrs. Mary Ormsbee. The new 
servant; electricity in the home, illus- 
trated by Leslie Crump. 326 p., illus. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 27-12516 

Wyman, Mrs. Lillie Buffum (Chace). 
Syringa at the gate, by John C. Wy- 
man. 78 p. Boston. Marshall Jones, 
1926. 27-12407 

Wysor, Henry. Metallurgy; a general 
treatise for the use of students in en- 
gineering... .3d ed. 433 p. illus. Easton, 
Pa., The Chemical publishing co., 1927. 

27-12517 

Young, Agnes Brooks. Stage costuming. 
Illustrated by the author. 216 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-12537 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Training for Leadership in Trade and 
Industrial Education. Report of the 
National Committee on Advanced Edu- 
cation. Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 32. Bulletin No. 114 of Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Price, 
5 cents. E27-134 

Engineering .and Surveying: Coasts, 
Rivers, Harbors, Engines, Tides, Com- 
pass, Terrestrial Magnetism. List of 
publications relating to these subjects 
for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents. Free. [25-26852] 

Opportunities for Farm Ownership on 
the Willwood Division, Shoshone Irri- 
gation Project, Wyoming. By Elwood 
Mead, Commissioner, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of the Interior, 
Free at the bureau. Agr. 27-427 

Training for Leadership In Home Eco- 
nomics Education. Report of the 
National Committee on Advanced 
Courses in Vocational Education. . Is- 
sued by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Home Economics 
Series No. 9. Bulletin No. 116. Price, 
10 cents. E27-136 

Work of the Belle Fourcne Field Sta- 
tion in 1923, 1924 and 1925. By Beyer 
Aune, Associate Agronomist and Su- 
perintendent, Office of Western Irri- 
gation Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 417. Price, 10 cents. 

[Agr. 14-1458] 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Radio Beacons 
Tested to Guide 


Plane to Hawai 


\ 


Two Stations Erected to Keep 
Army Aviators on Direct 
Course During 
Trip. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mate location of the airplane could be 
computed by triangulation. The other 


method made use of two fixed coils, one 
formed in the plane of the line of flight 
and the other at right angles thereto. 
Both of these methods utilized special 
receiving equipment which required the 
services of a specially trained operator 
and navigator. 

It is quite obvious that such equipment 
would be inadvisable for use either on 
smaller aircraft where the pilot would be 
required to operate the radio set, or in 
large aircraft, such as the C-2 on the 
Hawaiian Flight. which are so heavily 
loaded as to preclude carrying heavy and 
complicated radio apparatus and an ad- 
ditional man as radio operator. There- 
fore, the present system of directional 
transmission was devised by the Material 
Division so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity of all special receiving equipment on 
the airplane, thus simplifying the instal- 


jation as well as the-operation of the 
equipment. 


Two Stations Erected. 

For the proposed Hawaiian flight two 
radio beacon stations have been erected, 
in the past iwo months, one at Crissy 
Field, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
and the other at Paia on the Island of 
Maui. The stations are similar to the 
Air Corps experimental Radio Beacon 
Station located at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. The antenna consists of 
two triangular loops which are erected 
at right angles to each other. These loops 
are 72 feet high and have a base 300 
feet long. 

The station is capable of transmitting 
signals along any desired compass bear- 
ing by means of a radio goniometer 
which is connected to the large outside 
lops. The goniometer is a coupling de- 
vice which is used for obtaining the 
proper current relationship on each loop 
by means of which the resultant field 
may be shifted at will. Any radio trans- 
mitting set such as is used for broad- 
casting may be used for tranmitting radio 
beacon signals. 

In following the course it will only 
be necessary for Lieutenant Hegenber- 
ger to tune in on the beacon wave 
length of 1,030 meters and keep the 
plane headed in the course upon which 
the Morse letter ‘‘T” is heard at about 
three second intervals. If their course 
should deviate to the north a letter “N” 
will be heard and if to the south the 
letter “A” will be heard. The width 
of the course upon which the “T’’ sig- 
nals are heard will broaden at the rate 
of about 132 miles per hundred. This 
will make the maximum width of the 
San Francisco station 15 miles in mid 
Pacific at which time the operator will 
listen to the Hawaiian beacon station, 
whose beam will converge to that point 
at the same rate, enabling the plane 
to arrive directly over that station. 


Men Served in Islands. 

Lieutenants Hegenberger and Mait- 
land have both served a tour of duty 
in the Hawaiian Islands and are famil- 
iar with all of the landmarks in the 
Group, but if when arriving at the 
Hawaiian station, weather conditions 
are such that visibility will be poor 
the course can be quickly changed to 
permit them to follow a “T” signal to 
their destination at Luke Field, Hono- 
lulu. 

With the employment of the radio 
beacon it will not be necessary to rely 
on either the earth inductor compass 
or the mas#er compass, which will be 
carried, except to use the compasses for 
maintaining a line flight to prevent un- 
Necessary zigzagging across the width 
of the “T” zone. The radio beacon 
follows the shortest path, or great cir- 
cle course, and the only navigational 
corrections made throughout the flight 
will be these on the compasses purely 
for checking the value of the compasses. 
The radio beacon signals will guide the 
flyers through night, fog, or rain and 
will also obviate the necessity of rely- 
ing upon celestial observations through- 
out the flight. 

The Hawaiian station will be in charge 
of Associate Radio Engineer Clayton C. 
Shangraw, a former Air Corps Officer, 
who has been engaged for the past five 
years on radio beacon development. The 
San Francisco Station will be in charge 
of Lester A. Hendricks a former Sig- 
nal Corps Soldier and Laboratory As- 
sistant to Mr. Shangraw. The beacon 
stations are the result of the past five 
years’ development work jointly con- 
ducted by the Signal Corps and the Air 
Corps at Dayton, Ohio. Similar stations 
are being constructed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for use along com- 
mercial airways of the United States. 


Postoffice Site at Akron 
Is Not, to Be Exchanged 


The Post Office Department has just | 


announced orally that it will not reverse 
its original decision in selecting a site 
for a postoffice building at Akron, Ohio. 

Business interests in Akron sought to 
exchange another parcel land for the 
Government _ site. The Department 
turned down the proposition. 


“7 YEARLY 
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Summary of All News Contained in . Today’ Issue 


Indexed by G rou eps and Classifications 


Advertising News 


Senator Borah, in addressing Inter- 
national Advertising Association, ad- 
vocates policy of conserving natural re- 
sources. i 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Assistant Secretary of War advised 
of takeoff of aviators in Honolulu 
flight. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

President thanks Hungary for recep- 
tion accorded trans-Atlantic flyers. 

Page 2, Col. 5 | 

Radio beacon stations built to guide 
airplanes on flights to Hawaii. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is 
winner of design for new dirigible. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
A griculiure 

Review of shipments of American 
and Canadian grains from ports of 
United States in week ending June 25. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Cooperative marketing of hogs de- 
scribed in Chicago address by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialist. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Extension of market service to dairy 
industry is planned by Department of 
Agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Fruit and vegetable prices declined 
during week ending June 26. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Pig survey shows increase in number 
of pigs saved in spring 1927 crop. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily analysis of fruit, vegetable 

and grain market prices. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Full text of offer of International 
Shoe Co. to dispose of properties which 
Federal Trade Commission charged are 
held in violation of Clayton Act. 

Page 9, Col. 


_ Associations 


Court of Claims denies refund of tax 
assessed and paid on contribution made 
to American Institute «f Accountants. 
(Montgomery v. U.S.) _ 

. Page 8, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds em- 
ploye entitled to patent for road grades 
where contract of employment was to 
develop line of tractor equipment. 
(Wehr Co. v. Winsor). 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., finds no 
infringement on gasoline measuring de- 
vice patent. (Wichita Visible Gasoline 
Pump Co. v. Clear Vision Pump Co.) 


| Banking-Finance 


Board of Tax Appeals finds value of 
bank stock affected by conflagration in 
Texas city. (Mrs. W. H. Bludworth). 

Page 8, Col. 6 

National Bank of Austria reviews 
economic and financial condition of that 
country in 1926. 





Page 7, Col. 2 
Summary of 
New Haven, Conn., for 1926 
annual income -of $8,350,696. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


shows 


Page 7 
Counterfeit. $5 bank note found in 
circulation. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 
Weekly financial indicator charts. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
W. O. Woods named Register of 
Treasury. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
See “Railroads.” 


Growers of Cherries 


Seek Higher Tariff | 


Oppose Specific Duty of Two 
Cents Per Pound on Italian 
Product. 


[Continued from Page 9.] 

clared that it was his belief that the dif- 
ficulty with the American manufacturer 
and producer of cherries would probably 
be found to maladjustment in local con- 
ditions more than to the effects of com- 
petition from the Italian product. Con- 
tinuing, he said: “In order to show you 
one instance of the difficulties which a 
rapid fire change in monetary values is 
bound to cause in determining costs of 
production, allow me to point out the 
fact that in this report of yours, dated 
May 27, 1927, you state on page 21 and | 
22 that the wages paid for picking cher- 
ries in Italy ranged from 25 to 50 lira, 
or, according to your calculations, from | 
$1.00 to $2.00, while today the corre- 

sponding American values for the same | 
amount of lire is about $1.60 to $3.00, | 
thus showing, on this item alone, anerror | 
of more than 50 per cent in the calcula- | 
tions made by your experts. The same 

criticism holds true for the statement 

relating to land values, contained in the | 
first paragraph of page 22. 

The Commission also heard testimony 
from Max Gehler, W. D. Bennett, Ore- 
gon and California fruit producers, and | 
C. M. Pitts, of Baltimore, who manufac- 
tures prepared cherries for use by con- 
fectioners. 

The hearing will 
June 29, 





be continued on 


Page 5 | 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 


financial statistics of | 


| the 


the | Gnited States Daily 
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| Books-Publications 


Publications issued by 
ment. 


the Govern- 


Page 11, Col. 7 

New books issued at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Census Data 


Percentage of marriages increases 
and percentage of divorces decreases in 
Nevada during 1926. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Child Welfare 


County system of care for needy 
children is found to improve conditions. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Claims 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Commerce-Trade 


Clayton Lane, of the Department of 
Commerce, describes the work of the 
Division of Regional Information, of 
which he is acting chief. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Economic conditions and post-war 
problems of world discussed in review 
of findings of International Economic 


Conference at Geneva. 
9 


Page Col. 1 
Freight traffic on Class I railways 
rose 5.68 per cent in first quarter of 
} 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
No grain shipments passed Constanti- 
nople during week of June 27. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce names 
| managers for five regional offices. - 


Daily commodity prices. 


- 


Page 5 


| Oe a te 


Board of Tax Appeals allows credit 

against total tax liability for amount 

| previously assessed as penalty. (Cheney 

D. Washburn). 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Continuation of full text of decisions 

by Board of Tax Appeals disallowing 

deductions for improved claims based 
on stock sales. (E. S. Frischkorn,) 

Page 8, Col. 3 


Cotton 


Review of conditions in cotton indus- 
try of various foreign countries. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Daily cotton market prices. 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


. . == 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
| page 10. 


Decisions on page 8. 


‘Customs 


Customs Court classifies candy con- 
tainers made of papier mache and beads 
in bags or boxes. 

Col. 


Page 9, 4 


‘Foreign Affairs . 
* President Coolidge reported as hav- 
ing every confidence in American dele- 
gation at naval armament conference at 
Geneva. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
at Geneva Dis- 
reports very 


Technical Committee 
| armament Conference 
satisfactory progress. 

Col. 


Page 1, 6 


Gov't Personnel 


President Coolidge said to feel that 
Congress must take responsibility in 
according Federal workers any addi- 
tional hplidays during summer months. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 

counting Office. 





Page 4 


| Tariff Investigation 


Of Turkey Price Asked 


The United States Tariff Commission 


| was requested on June 28 to make an 


investigation into the cost of producing 


| turkeys with a view to considering the 


possibility of increasing the tariff on the 


| birds. 


The request was filed by A. M. Loomis, 
acting for the Southwestern Turkey 
Growers’ Association of Texas, the Brady 
(Tex) Association of Commerce and the 
Southern Tariff Association. It was 
stated that frozen Argentine turkeys are 
laid down in the American market at 31 
cents as opposed to a cost of 34 cents 
to produce American turkeys. 


Business Partnerships 


Multiplied Tenfold | 


| Income Tax Retur Returns Reveale In- 


crease from 31,701 in 1917 
toe309,4.14 in 1925. 


Approximately 10 times as 
partnerships existed in the United States 
in 1925 as in 1917, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has found in analyzing 
individual income returns filed in 1926 
on incomes earned in the previous year. 
The figures, just made public, show that 


; 309,414 partnerships were operating in 


1925, whereas in 1917 the number in 
existence was 31,701. 

The full text of a statement shows 
number of partnerships diéclosed 


by the tax returns since 1917 is as 


| follows: 


Partnership returns, except for the war 


Page 1, Col. 1 


See special Index and Digest of Tax | 


many | 


Secretary Hoover expected to visit 
with President during summer. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Clayton Lane ,of the Department of 
Commerce, describes the work of the 
Division of Regional Information, of 
which he is acting chief. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Home Economics 


Cost of living statistics compilation 
may be abandoned as unreliably based 
on family budget survey of 10 years 

| ago. 


" Page 1, Col. 6 


I mmigration 


Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds that 
aiding fraudulent entrance does not 
constitute bringing or landing alien in 
United States. (McFarland v. U. S.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., quashes 
indictment in personation case, holding 
it is not crime in matter separated from 
visas. (McFarland v. U. S.) 

Page 11, Col, 4 


Insular Possessions 


President Coolidge considers plan to 
unify control of all American insular 
possessions. 

g Page 1, Col. 7 


Cost of living statistics compilation 

' may be abandoned as unreliably based 

on family budget survey of 10 years 
ago. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


ploye entitled to patent for road grades 
where contract of employment was to 
develop line of tractor equipment. 
(Wehr Co. v. Winsor). 
Page 11, Col. 5 
District Court, Ohio, holds that sub- 
combination claims in original patent 
do not invalidate reissue. (Wilson & 
Robertson v. Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds 
patent claims for paper bag improve- 
ment valid and not infringed. (Deu- 
bener v. Brownson & Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 4 
Milling 


Review of shipments of American 
and Canadian grains from ports of 
United States in week ending June 25. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Statistics on wheat ground and 
wheat milling products, by months, for 
past year. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily grain market price review. 

Page 5 


‘Mines and Minerals 


Mineral production of Alaska de- | 


clined in 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Municipal Gov't 


Summary of financial statistics of 
New Haven, Conn., for 1926 shows 
annual income of $8,350,696. 

| Page 7, Col. 


| National Defense 


of court-martial in grounding of Colo- 
rado in New York harbor. 


5 


Page 3, Col. 3 |} 


| Standard Oil Company official praises 

| rome of American Naval forces in 
China. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Bureau of Navigation prescribes sys- 

tem of preliminary selection and in- 


struction of eligible enlisted men or | 


naval cadets. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


New Steamship Line 


To Get Mexican Mails 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, has just 
} nounced in a memorandum to postmas- 


an- 


ters that mails for delivery to certain | 
points in Mexico are to be routed via | 


Galveston and New Orleans because of 
the operation of a direct line of steam- 
ships out of Galveston to Frontera, 
Mexico. 

The full text of 
nouncement follows: 


Owing to the operation of a direct line 
of steamships out of Galveston, Texas, 
to Frontera, Mexico, all articles ad- 
dressed for delivery in the States of 
Tabasco and Chiapas, Mexico, originat- 
ing in the seventh, eighth, tenth, elev- 
enth, thirteenth and fourteenth divisions 
should be forwarded to Galveston for dis- 
patch to destination. Articles for the 
same destinations originating in the di- 
visions not mentioned should be dis- 
patched to New Orleans, La. 
Dee reel areas 
excess-profits tax of 1917, are not sub- 
| ject to direct assessment, the income be- 
| ing reported in the individual returns 
| filed by the copartners according to their 

distributive share, whether distributed 

or not. . 

The number of returns of net income 

filed by partnerships from 1197 to 1925, 

inclusive, is as follows: 

Year Number Year 

~ 31,701 
.100,728 

1030 ii... 175,898 
+ ROS ss a. 240,767 3086 00 0: 
| 1921. .06+-259,359 


Mr. Glover’s  an- 


Number 


| indicating “anticline” as best prospect- 


prices. 


|} memorative stamp will be in 10-cent 


Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds em- | denominationally. 


| Prohibition 


} tion Administrator of New York State. 


'Public Lands 


|Publishers 


Secretary of Navy approves finding | 





|e 


Presideyt Coolidge reported as hav- 
ing seaty walcilenns in American dele- 
gation at naval armament conference 
at Geneva. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Quartermaster General outlines 
progress at 17 stations for Army hous- 
ing program. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Technical Committee at Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference reports very 
satisfactory progress. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Oil 


Geological survey shows beds of rock 


Page 4, Col. 7 


ing place for petroleum. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Packers 


Cooperative marketing of hogs de- 
scribed in Chicago address by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialist. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Pig survey shows increase in number 
of pigs saved in spring 1927 crop. 

Page 5, Col. 1 
livestock market 


Daily meat and 


Page 5 
Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Postal Service 


Postmasters advised Lindbergh com- 


Page 12, Col. 7 

Post Office Department declines to 
exchange site at Akron, Ohio. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Chester P. Mills resigns as Prohibi- 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Standing Rock indian lands to be 
opened to entry July 2. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Application filed for license to con- 
struct transmisison line in Baker 
County, Oreg. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


a 


Canadian newsprint production shows | 
increase. 


Radio 


Zenith Radio Corporation 


Page 9, Col. 5 


says it 


| does not intend to attack constitutional- 


ity of radio control act. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Bombay, India, broadcasting station | 
to be opened in August. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Railroads 


May statistics of revenues and ex- 


| penses of Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville 


& Nashville and Chicago & Erie Rail- 


| ways. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Northern Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific and Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie railways. 
Page 5, Col. 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of C. C. & St. L., Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railways. 
Page 11, Col. i. 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Central of Georgia, Texas & 





. 309,414 | 


| Pacific, Seaboard Air Line and Great 


Applicants Certified 
For Postal Appointments 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has certified to the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New, the names of 

;| Palmer G. Slauson, Forest T. Durner, 

| and Albert C. Holmes, as being eligible 

| for appointment as postmaster at Evans- 
| ville, Wis. 


| Rural Letter Carriers 
To Hold Conventions 


The oFurth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, H. H. Billany, has just announced 
the dates and places of conventions 
which are to be held this summer by 
State Rural Letter Carriers Associations. 

At the same time Mr. Billany an- 
nounced that the letter carriers have 
been authorized to attend these conven- 
tions. 

The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 

Notice is hereby given of conventions 
of State Rural Leter Carriers Associa- 
tions, as follows: 

Delaware, Milford, July. 20 

Louisiana, Ruston, July 1-2. 

Maryland, Westminster, July 8-9. 

New Jersey, Trenton, July 9 

Vermont, Thester, August 3-4. 

Postmasters are authorized to grant to 
rural carriers who are members of this 
organization leave of absence, upon ap- 
plication in the usual manner, for as 
| many days as may be necessary, not ex- 
ceeding six days, to attend this meeting. 

Such leave of absence will be charged 
to the annual leave of the carriers, if 
| they have sufficient leave to their credit; 


Billany’s an- 


Annual Cumulative Index’ 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 








by Mail: 
Year. 


Subscriptio.. 
$18.00 per 





Northern railways. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
May statisiies of revenue and ex- 
penses of New York Central and Balti- 
more & Ohio railways. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
granted permission to issue $1,000,000 
bonds and $60,000 in stock. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Freight traffic on ClassI railways 
rose 5.68 per cent in «first quarter of 
1927. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Hearings to begin Chicago, August 
, in investigation of livestock rates 
in Western district. 


29 





Page 6, Col. 2 
Great Northern Railroad files four 
applications for construction work in 
Oregon. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Receiver of Missouri & Nerth Ar- 
kansas Railroad authorized to approve 
bond issue. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad asks for right to abandon 
branch line. 
Page 7, Col, 1 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Science 


Naval Observatory and other scien- 
tific establishments of Government find 
eclipse too brief and path too remote to 
send observators to Europe. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Pons-Winnecke comet deelared to be. 
approximately 164 days behind record 
of 1858 in circuit of sun. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Shippin 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds ship 
agents liable for damages to barge, 
and relieve owner from any liability. 
(Sodesberg v. Atlantic TWighterage 
Corp.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Savannah interests reported anxious 
to buy American Palmetto Ship Com- 
pany. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Shipping Beard asked to make 
Havre port of call for its ships. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Tariff 


American growers of cherries oppose 
specific duty of 2 cents a pound on 
Italian imports. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Exports of wool mantifactures 

May exceed figures for May, 1926. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Review of conditions in cotton indus- 
try of foreign countries. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Trade Practices 


Full text of offer of International 
Shoe Co. to dispose of properties which 
Federal Trade Commission charged are 
held in violation of Clayton Act. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Water Power 


in 





| 
Rep. James says except the Govern- | 
ment gets satisfactory offer for Muscle | 
Shoals by December Congress will con- | 
sider the question of government op- 
eration. | 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 

| 
| 
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Wool 


in 


Fresich Aerial Meet 
Draws Large Crowds 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s flight from 
New York to Paris was, in part, re- 
sponsible for drawing huge crowds to a 
recent aviation meet at Vincennes, 
France, the Department of Commerce 
has just announced, based upon a report 
from Louis Hall, Trade Contmissioner 
at Paris. The statement, in full text, 
follows: 

Owing to the tremendous interest in* 
aviation resulting from  Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris, together with the spec- 
tatular two-day program offered by the 
Army and Navy planes, the recent avia- 
tion meet at Vincennes near Paris drew 
tremendous crowds. 

The total number of spectators was 
estimated at between seven and eight 
hundred thousand. All gate receipts were 
turned into a fund for charity. 

An interesting event was the “five 
litre” competition. The first prize in 
this event was won by a small monoplane 
over a distance of 34.1 miles on 5.26 


Exports of wool manufactures 
May exceed figures for May, 1926. | 
Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Daily wool market prices. | 
Page 5 a 
| 
quarts, or five litres of gasoline 

a esgic ted 

otherwise, leave without pay will be 

granted. 

The services of the bonded substitute 
will be utilized in the performance of 
service over a route in the absence of 
the regular carrier. In cases where there 

| is no bonded substitute or the bonded 
| substitute is not available, the postmas- 
| ter wil] secure some suitable person to 
act as temporary carrier, administering 
| to him the reauired oath of office. 


+ 900,000 miles. 
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Comet Requires 


Six Years for 
Circuit of Sun 


U. S. Naval Observatory An- 
nounces Duration Is 164 
Days Behind Record 
of 1858. 

The 
speeding away into space after crossing 
the earth’s orbit, 


Pons-Winnecke comet, rapidly 
is Making a circuit of 
a little more than six years duration 
around the sun, or approximately 164 
days behind its record for the circuit as 
computed by the a:tronomers in 1858, 
the Superintendent of the United States 
Naval Observatory, Capt. Edwin T. Pol- 
lock, stated orally on June 28. 


“On June 28,” he said, “the wa 


crossed the path which the earth follow 
in its journey around the sun. In other 
words, as expressed astronomically, the 
comet passed through the descending 
node on that date. On June 30, the earth 
itself will pass through that line of nodes. 

“The comet’s orbit changes each time 
it comes in the vicinity of Jupiter. To 
illustrate the nature of these perturba- 
tions, as these attractive effects are 
called, there exist computations which 
have been made of these revolutions of 
the comet around the sun in which the 
action of the forces of all planets which 
might have a disturbing effect on> its 
orbit are considered. 

“Take for example that element of the 
comet’s orbit which is called its peri- 
helion or least distance from the sun. 
When the comet comings toward the sun 
reaches that point, it then turns and goes 
back toward its maximum distance from 
the same body. In 1819, (he perihelion 
distance of the Pons-Winnecke comet 
was found to be in round numbers 711,- 
In 1858, the distance had 
been reduced to 71,500,000 miles. The 
comet, therefore, came about 400,000 
miles nearer the sun in 1858 than in did 
in 1819. 

“When we examine that expressed 
distance which the comet had in 1915, we 
find that it had -been increased to 90,- 
370,000 miles or nearly 18,500,000 miles 
more than it was in 1819. When we come 
closer to the present time and ascertain 


what that distance was in 1927, we findy 


that it has been further increased to 96, 
670,000 miles. In other words, in 192 
the distance of the comet when at its 
nearest approach to the sun was greater 
than is the distance between the sun and 
earth while in 1819 it was less. 

“It was found from the computations 
made in 1819 that the period of this 
comet around the sun was 5.62 years. 
In 1858 that period had been shortened 

5.56 years. From that time onward 
the calculations have shown that the 
interval of time occupied by the comet 
in its journey around the sun was grow- 
ing large. In 1909 that intervai had 
been increased to 5.88 years, and in 1927 
it had become 6.01 years. 

“Another very interesting effect of the 
action of the planets upon this comet is 
shown in the change which has taken 
place in the amount.of the angle of in- 
clination of its orgit to the elliptic. In 
1819 that-inclination had a value of 10.7 
degrees. In 1909 it had been increased 
to 18.3 degrees. In 1927 its value had 
become practically 19.0 degrees. \In 
other words, the inclination of the orbit 
of this interesting comet to the elliptic 
has, from the time of its discovery up 
to the present time, changed 10 degrees. 
If the inclination of the orbit of the 
earth had ever been changed by that 
amount its effect would be to alter the 
seasons of the year as we now know 
them.” 


Lindbergh Stamps 
All of Ten Cents 


Postmasters Advised None Will 
Be Printed of Two-Cent 
Denomination. 


The new Lindbergh commemorative 
postage stamp is being printed in de- 
nominations of 10 cents only, and issued 
in sheets of 50 stamps each, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, R. S. 
Regar, has just announced’in a memo- 
randum to postmasters generally who had 
sought a supply of similar stamps in de- 
nominations of 2 cents, which are not 
being printed. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 


The attention of postmasters is di- 
rected to the notice in the Daily Postal 


bergh air mail stamp which states the 
new stamp is of the 10 cent denomina- 
tion. Notwithstanding the fact that no 
other denomination than 10 vents is men- 
tioned, many postmasters are submitting 
requisitions for 2 cent Lindbergh stamps 
that are not available. 

Hereafter, postmasters will please see 
that requisition8\ for Lindbergh air mail 
stamps are drawn in the proper denomi- 
nation of 10 cents. However, postmasters 
having. sale for 15 cent and 20 cent air 
mail stamps of the regular issue may ob- 
tain any needed quantities. 


Postmasters are further advised that 
the 10 cent Lindbergh air mail stamp, 
the same as all of the current air mail 
postage, is issued in sheets of 50 stamps 
each. Care should be exercised by post- 
masters at vost offices remote from air 
mail routes not to requisition an over- 
supply of the Lindbergh or other air mai) 
stamps. 
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Bulletin of June 10 describing the Lind-. 
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